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A New Brahmi Inscription From Mathura 

The inscription, of which an account is given below, was 
discovered at Mathura and is now deposited in the Patna 
Museum. Through the good offices of Pad Saheb Manoranjan 
Ghosh, m.a., Curator of the Museum, I got an opportunity 
of examining it in May, 1926. I am indebted to him 
for an excellent estampage which he kindly presented to 
me. So far as I am aware, the epigraph has not yet been 
published. 

It consists of only 1 line and covers a space of 4' 3" by 2^". 
The letters are well-cut and vary in size between 2^" and 1". 
A few of them at the beginning of the inscription have dis- 
appeared. The remaining ones are in a good state of preserva- 
tion. 

The characters are Brahmi and exactly correspond to 
those occurring in a donative inscription of Utaradasaka from 
-the Kankalltila mound (Epigraphia Indica, vol. II, p. 195 
and facsimile), which Buhler places not only before the 
Kushan but also before the Ksatrapa inscriptions from 
Mathura (see below). The last two letters' tharn bho are 
written in an ornamental fashion. The language is Prakrt, 
the only noteworthy peculiarity being the use of long * in 
Idragibhada corresponding to Skt. Indragnibhadra. This 
lengthening of the vowel i in the Prakrt equivalents of the 
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word Indra occurs also in Luders’ Nos. 96, 250, 419, 621, 
1112 and 1140. 

Text 

...mam(i)trasa putrasa raKo VjsnUmitUasa dhitu Idragi- 
bhadaye dhatiye Gotamiye Mitraye danam tb[am]bh[o] 

Translation 

“Gift of a pillar by GotamI Mitra, who is the mother of 
Indragnibhadra and daughter of king Visnumitra, son of 

MITRA.” 

The epigraphic documents of Mathura of the pre-Kushau 
age have been grouped by Buhler under three chronological 
heads on the basis of palaeography (loc. cit., pp. 195-96). 
To the earliest of the three groups he assigns the inscription 
of Utaradasaka, which, as already stated, is palaeographically 
very much akin to the present record. Next in order come 
the inscriptions of the Saka satraps, and lastly, what are 
called by him the archaic inscriptions. It may be shown, 
however, as Buhler himself subsequently admitted (Ind. 
Pal., trans., p. 40) that the alphabet of the second and third 
groups is practically the same, and as such they are referable 
to one and the same period. Buhler assumed that the in- 
scription of Utaradasaka was of the second century b. c. 
and one of the earliest of Mathura inscriptions. But com- 
pared with the Besnagar pillar inscription of the time of 
Antialkidas (Mem.^A. S. Z, No. 1, pi. II), which has since 
been brought to light and regarded as typical of the second 
oentury b. c. writing, the inscription of Utaradasaka as well 
as the present one will undoubtedly appear to be of a later, 
date. Again, these two are by no means the earliest ones 
that we have from Mathura. The well-known ParkhSra 
image inscription (Cunningham, A. 8. JR., vol. XX pi VI 

R - S - vd - VI ' 1 920, part 2, pi* 
1 . .)■ and ’ lf Cantti Bgham’s eye copy is to be followed, an ins- 

OTiptaM of AmogWdihita on a MathurS pillar, now 
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( A . *S. M., ?ol XX S pL V, No. I) present an older form 
of the alphabet. 1 The most noteworthy difference arises in 
the case of the letters m and v. These are of the regular 
Mauryan type with their lower part made into a complete 
circle, in the Parkharn image inscription. The Mathura 
pillar inscription contains no specimen of t?, but has a m exactly 
of the same type. In the inscription under review and that 
of Utaradasaka the lower part of m in some cases and 
v in all cases has become transformed into a triangle. The 
tendency of equalisation of verticals is clear in y and s . 
Regarding y it should be noted that its middle vertical has 
no doubt lost its prominence but it has not yet been reduced 
to the height of the two other verticals. The next stage of 
the development of alphabet in the Mathura region is witness- 
ed by the two inscriptions of fSodasa (Mem. A. I. 3 No. 1, 
pi. VI, No. 6. and Mo. V, pi. XXVI b) and the Mora ins- 
cription mentioning the son of Raj uvula (Mem. A . &. X, No. 
1, pi, VI, No. 5) which belong to the first century a. x>. In 
the present record the letter bh is written with its right 
hand vertical stretched downwards and is made angular in 
form ; to its right hand vertical a cross-bar is attached ; and 
from the left end of the cross-bar, another vertical hangs down. 
In the Ksatrapa inscriptions the right hand vertical of bh is 
at the level of the left one and the latter along with the 
cross-bar has become one continuous curve. The letter m as 
well as v is now perfectly triangular. Interesting also is 
the form of y which has its three verticals equalised. A 

i In Arckceological Survey Report, 1922-23, p. 165, Rai Bahadur 
R. P. Chanda announces the discovery of an inscribed female statue 
near Mathura. Judging from ‘the forms of the letters and the technique 
of the statue* he concludes that this belongs to the same period as the 
Parkham image. I have not seen any photo or estampage of the 
inscription. He also reports about a fragmentary Mathura inscription 
of three letters in the Indian Museum {Ibid, 3 pp. i 56 - 6 y and fig. 2) 
which in his opinion is ‘assignable to the 1st century b, c. (pre-Ksatrapa 
period).* 
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general characteristic of all the letters is that they are square 
and squat in appearance and have in almost all cases (except 
in Z) equalised verticals. The tendency of such ‘equalization’ 
appears for the first time in the Parkham inscription, in the 
letter p ; but it is now fully developed and becomes a general 
feature of the Ksatrapa, and later on, also of the Kushan, 
alphabets (ef. Biihler, Ind. Pal., trans., p. 40). These are 
some of the guiding indications by which the three groups 
of pre-Kushan inscriptions from Mathura may he differentiat- 
ed. But what is the probable date of the earliest inscriptions 
of Mathura ? 

On grounds of art Sir John Marshall has classed the 
Parkham image with the sculptural remains of Ihe period 
immediately following the overthrow of the Mauryas, that is 
roughly the second century b. c. ( Cambridge History of India, 
vol. I, pp. 632-33). This classification gets substantial support 
from the palaeography of the inscription engraved on the 
pedestal of the image, which directly repudiates the theory 
of some imaginative scholars who claim for it a date in the 
sixth century b. c. The use of the angular form of p, its nearly 
equalised verticals as well as the manner in which the u- 
stroke is added to it show that the Parkham inscription cannot 
be referred to the period of Asoka inscriptions (circa 250 
b. c.), the Bhattiprolu casket inscriptions (circa 200 b. c. ; 
Up. Ind., vol. II, pi. opposite p. 329), the Besnagar inscrip- 
tion of the time of Antialkidas (Sirca 200 b. c.) or the 
Ghosundl inscription which is of a date not later than 250 b. c. 
(Up. Ind., vol. XVI, p. 25ff. and pi.). In these inscriptions 
the letter p is of the hooked type without any tendency of 
being angular in form or of equalisation of the verticals. 
The «-stroke, which is added at the bottom of p, is not in 
continuation of the right hand vertical, but at a sufficient 
distance from it. But in the Parkham image inscription this 
stroke is in continuation of the right hand vertical of p. The 
Besnagar inscription of the time of Antialkidas has the older 
i. e., Asokan, type of pu and the Besnagar inscription of 
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Bhagabhadra, the cursive type of pit present in this inscription. 
The well-classified documents of Sahel fully bear out that it is 
only in later inscriptions that the latter type of pu makes its 
appearance. The inscription of Bhancluka from Stupa I at 
Sahel (JEp. Ind., voh II, p. 384, No. 256 and pi. opposite 
p. 369) and an inscription on the ground railing of the same 
(Mem. A . S. I , No. 1, pi. 3, No, 12) are on paleographic 
grounds other than these, assignable to an age earlier than 
the inscriptions of Siri Satakani on the south gate of Sahel 
Stupa I and the inscription of Kurara Nagapiya on its west 
gate (Mem. A. S. J., No. I, pi. VI, Nos. 1*2). The first 
two records contain the Mauryan type of pu and the other 
two the cursive pu occurring in the present inscription. 
This later form of pu is shared also by the Bharaut gate- 
way (Mem. A. S. L , No. 1, pi. V, No. 20), the Hathigumpha 
(J. B. O. JR. S., 1917, pi. opposite p. 472) and the Pabhosa, 
inscriptions (Bp. Ind., vol. II, pp. 242-43 and pis). As none of 
these inscriptions containing the cursive form can be proved to 
be eai'lier than the second century b. c. the Parkham inscrip* 
tion cannot be assigned to an earlier epoch. Moreover, it 
cannot be placed anterior to the second half of the second 
century b.c. being later than the Besnagar pillar inscription of 
the time of Antialkidas. Thus the date of the inscription of 
Utaradasaka and the present one should be placed later than 
the second half of the second century b. c. and earlier than 
the first century a.d., the period of the Saka Satraps of Mathura. 
The first century b.c. is thus the most plausible date for 
the two records. 

The inscription testifies to the existence of a king called 
Visnumitra, in the first century b. c. That he ruled over 
the Mathura region is very likely, judging from the findspot 
of the inscription, although it is by no means certain. Coins 
bearing the names of Mitra kings in Brahml characters 
have been found in Northern Punjab beyond Lahore, at 
Kosam near Allahabad, in Rohilkhand, at Mathura and at 
Oudh. One of the coins from Rohilkhand bears the name of a 
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Visnumitra ( Visnumitasa , Cunningham, Q.A.L, p- 84. and pi. 
VII fb*. 21) and it is not improbable that he is identical with 
king Visnumitra mentioned in the present record. His 
father’s name also ended in mitra ; but the damaged condi- 
tion of the stone, exactly where his name was inscribed, has 
made its restoration impossible. 

1ST n Maittmbar 


The Early Pallavas of Ka&ci 

The object of this paper is to settle, if possible, the 
genealogy of the early Pallavas of Kancl. By early Pallavas 
I mean the Pallavas who lived before Simhavisnu (c. 600 
a.c.). Mr. H. Krsna SaLstrl and Dr. G. J. Dubreuil have 
given different and irreconcilable schemes in regard to this 
genealogy, and the scheme of the former has been adopted by 
Messrs, S. Krsijasvami Ayyangar and K. V. Subrahmanya 
Ayyar. But Dr. Dubreuil’s scheme has as yet met neither 
with the acceptance nor even consideration of any other scholar. 
I venture to think that neither of the schemes is wholly 
correct, as they are based on an insufficient consideration of 
the evidence available to us. I propose to give first a sum- 
mary in chronological order of all the original documents on 
which the genealogy is sought to be based, and then to 
attempt a reconstruction of the genealogy, pointing out step 
by step where Messrs. Sastrl and Dubreuil have gone astray. 
It is hoped that the genealogy I propose will be found 
to be in perfect harmony with all the evidence available to 
us, and will prove to be at least a further step towards the 
final determination of early Pallava genealogy. 

The documents, fifteen in number, are summarised below. 
The first three alone are in Prakrt ; the rest are in Sanskrit. 
All belong to Pallavas of Bharadvaja gotra. 

1 The Mayidavolu plates of Yuva-Mah5r5ja Siva-Skanda 
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varman dating from Kane! in the reign of his unnamed 
predecessor ( Ep . Inch, vol. vi, p. 84). 

2 The Hlrahadagalli plates of Maharaja i§iva-Skandavar- 
man dating from KancI in his own reign, and referring 
to his father as Bappadeva {Ep. Ind., vol. i, p. 2). 

3 The Guiitur plates of CarudevI, wife of Yuva-Maliaraja 
Vijaya-Buddhavarman, dating in the reign of Vijaya-Skanda- 
varman, and referring to her son by a name of which only the 
last two letters kura are legible, but which Dr. Hultzscb 
proposes to read as Buddhyankura {JEp. Ind., vol. viii, p. 
143). 

4 The Darsi plates of the unnamed great-grandson of 
Vlrakurcavarmau dating from Dasanapura {JEp. Ind., vol. i, 
p. 397). 

5 The Omgodu no. 1 plates {Ann. Hep. JEp. Jlfad., 1915- 
16, pt. 2, no. 3) give the following succession : — Kumaravisiiu, 
Skandavarman, Vxravarman, and Skandavarman and date 
from Tambrapa. Here, as elsewhere, the succession is always 
from father to son, unless the contrary is indicated. 

6 The Uruvupalli plates, dating from Palakkada in 
Simhavarman’s reign {Ind. Ant., vol. v, p. 50) give : — Skanda- 
varman, Ylra varman, Skandavarman, Yuva-Maliaraja Visnu- 
gopa. 

7 The Omgodu no. 2 plates {Ann. Rep. Ep. Mad., 1915-16, 
pt. 2, no. 4) give : — Vlravarman, Skandavarman, Yuva-Maba.- 
raja Visnugopa, Simhavarman. 

8 The Plkira plates, dating from Menmatura {Ep. Ind., 
yol. viii, p. 159) give : — ^Vlravarman, Skandavarman, Yuva- 
Maharaja Visnugopa, Simhavarman. 

9 The Maogalur plates, dating from Dasanapura {Ind. 
Ant., vol. v, p. 154) give : — Vlravarman, Skandavarman, Yuva- 
Maharaja Visiiugopa, Simhavarman. 

10 The Cura plates {Ann. Rep. Ep. Mad., 1913-14, pt. 
2, no. 1) give : — Skandavarman, Maharaja Visnugopa, Simha- 
varman, Visjiugopavarman. 

11 The Cendalur plates, dating from Kane! {Ep. Ind., 
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vol. viii, p. 233) give : — Skandavarman, Kumaravisnu, Buddha- 
varman, Kumaravisnu. 

12 The Udayendram plates, dating from Kahcx (Jdp. 
Ind. , vol. iii, p. 142) give : — Skandavarman, Sirphavarman, 
Slcandavarman, Nandivarman. 

13 The Auiaravati pillar inscription ( South Ind. Insc , 
vol. i, no. 32) gives the relationship only once : — Maheudra- 
varman ; Sirphavarman ; Arkavarman ; Ugravarman ; Sirnha- 
visnu ; his son Nandivarman ; Sirphavarman, who was a 
Buddhist and ruled long. 

14 The Vayalur inscription (no. 368 of 1908, Madras) 
gives only a string of names, and never their relationships : — 
Pallava, As'oka, Harigupta, Aryavarman, 2 or 3 illegible 
names, Kalinda, Jayamalla, Ekamalla, Yimala, Konkani, 
Kalabharta, Cutapallava, Vlrakurca, Candravarman, 
Karala, Visnugopa, Skandamula, Kanagopa, Vlrakurca, 
Skandavarman, Kumaravisnu, Buddhavarman, Skandavarman, 
Kumaravisnu, Buddhavarman, Skandavarman, Visnugopa, 
Visnudasa, Skandavarman, Sirphavarman, Vlravarman, Skanda- 
varman, Sirphavarman, Skandavarman, Nandivarman, Sirnlrn- 
varman, Sirphavarman, Visnugopa, Sirphavarman, Sirphavispu. 

15 The Velurpalaiyam plates of Nandivarman, son of 
Dantivarman (South. Ind. Insc., vol. II, no. 98 ) give : — 
Kalabharta, Cuta-Pallava, Vlrakurca, Skandasisya, Kurnara- 
vispu who took Kahcl, Buddhavarman who defeated the 
Colas ; then several unnamed kings, including Visnugopa ; 
then Nandivarman ; then Sirphavarman ; his son Simhavispu 
who occupied the Cola country. 

Piom the above, it will be seen that the VSyalur inscription 
gives the fullest genealogy and would be invaluable, if only 
it were also reliable. Dr. Dubreuil in fact bases his scheme 
mostly upon its account. Unfortunately, however, it fails 
to state the mutual relationship of the numerous kings it 
mentions and what is more serious it repeats the names, not 
only of several individuals, but even of entire groups ; and 
even Dr. Dubreuil uses it only by arbitrarily selecting certain 
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successions and rejecting others, irrespective of their places 
in the inscriptions. Any scheme, therefore, based entirely 
or even largely on this inscription would be pretentious and 
misleading. I therefore propose to ignore it altogether, and 
base my scheme only on the other evidence available. 

The Yelurpalaiyam plates (no. 15) inform us that Vlra- 
kurc a attained the insignia of royalty by marrying a Naga 
princess. This means that he was the first ruling king of the 
dynasty, and it was his grandson Kumaravisiiu who, as the 
same plates inform us, took Kahcl for the first time. As 
Kahcl was an ancient Cola city, it must have been from the 
Colas that Kumaravisiiu wrested Kanci. This inference is 
confirmed by the fact that his son Buddha varman is said in the 
same plates to have defeated the Co]a army, evidently in an 
attempt to recover Kanci. We may therefore safely infer 
that none of the Pallavas of Bharadvaja gotra , who ruled at 
Kahcl, including .the donors of the Prakrfc plates, could have 
lived before Kumaravisnu. Failing to recognise this obvious 
point, both Mr. Sastrl and Dr. Dubreuil have gone astray. 

It is admitted on all hands that the donors of the 
Prakrt plates must have lived before the donors of the Sans- 
krit plates, for the reason that Sanskrit came to be used in 
inscriptions only about the period, when Prakrt had ceased 
to be spoken. We may reasonably identify the Siva-Skanda- 
varmans of plates nos. 1 and 2, and both of them with Vijaya- 
Skandavartnan of plates no. 3, as they were all kings of 
Kahcl, and Pallavas of Bharadvaja gotra , and as they all, 
from the close similarity of their scripts and languages, 
evid.ently belong to the same period. The difference in their 
names is slight and immaterial, as both Siva and Vijaya are 
only optional prefixes used by Kadamba (EpL Oarn, y voL v, p. 
245 ; vol. vii, p. 7) and Pallava kings. 

The father of Siva-Skandavarman is referred to as Bappa- 
deva (plates no. 2), but this is only an honorific title, and not 
a proper name, as may be seen from early Nepal and Valabhl 
inscriptions. Even if we accept Buddhyahkura as the name 

I. II. Q., SEPTEMBER, 1926 5 7 
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of Buddhavarman’s son (plates no. 3), it is evidently 
only a title, not a proper name. We have therefore to identify 
only Skandavarman and his Yuva-Maharaja Buddha varnian. 
I propose to identify the latter with the only known Buddha- 
varinan of the Sanskrit plates, who is said to have defeated 
the Cojas. 

The Velurpalaiyam plates and the Cendalur plates (nos. 15 
and 11) have 3 successions in common Skandavarman, Ivumara- 
visnu and Buddhavarman, as Skandavarman is obviously 
only a variant form of Skandasisya. The following succes- 
sion may therefore be taken as established : — Kalabhartu, 
Cuta-Pallava, Vlrakurca, Skandasisya. or Skandavarman I, 
Kumaravisnu I, Buddhavarman and Kumaravisnu II. The 
existence of kings named Vlrakurca and Skandasisya is 
confirmed by the Darsi plates (no. 4) and by a Tirukkaluk- 
kunram inscription (Epi. 2nd., vol. iii, p. 277). 

On the other hand, plates nos. 5 to 10 giye us a contiim- 
ous succession for 7 generations, for every two successivo 
plates have at least 3 continuous generations in common. The 
following succession also may therefore be taken as estab- 
lished : — Kumaravisnu, Skandavarman, Vlravarman, Skanda- 
varman, Y. M. Visnugopa, Simhavarman and Visiiugopavar- 
man. It is accepted by Messrs. Sastrl and Dubreuil also ; 
and it is immaterial that the Cura plates (no. 10) alone call 
Y. M. Visnugopa a Maharaja. We may at the most infer that 
Y. M. Visnugopa was a king in fact, if not in name, and, as 
will be seen balow, he ruled over the Telugu districts. 

The Uruvupalli plates (no. 6) of Yuva-Maharaja Vispu- 
gopa are dated in the reign of a king Simhavarman. It has 
therefore been rightly inferred that this Simhavarman must 
have been the elder brother of Y. M. Visnugopa ; arid, as the 
father of the Simhavarman of the Udayendram plates (no. 12) 
is, like the father of Y. M. Visnugopa, a Skandavarman, 
the first Skandavarman of the Udayendram plates has rightly 
been identified with Skandavarman, the father of Y. M. Vig^u- 
gopa. In this view, the group Simhavarman, Skandavarman 
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and Nandivarman become the contemporaries of Y. M. Visrnx- 
gopa, Simhavarman and Visnugopavarman. The plates of 
the latter group all date from Palakkada, Memnatura and 
Dasanapura in the Telugu districts, while it is provable that 
all the kings of the former group were kings of Kamel. Sarva- 
nandin’s JLoka-vibhaga , a Jain work, dates itself in Saka 
380 = 458 A.c. and in the 22nd year of Simhavarman, king of 
Kancl. The Penukenda plates {Epi. Iud.> vol. xiv, no. 24) 
also indicate that in the 5th century a.c. two Pallava kings 
Simhavarman and his successor Skandavarman £uled at 
Kafici ; and the Udayendram plates of Nandivarman date 
from Knhci. Thus Simhavarman, Skandavarman and Nandi- 
varman were all kings of Kafici, and contemporaries of Y. 
M Visnugopa, Simhavarman and Visnugopavarman, who 
ruled over the Telugu districts. 

We have now to bring into mutual relationship the kings 
of the Prakrt plates, the Cendalur and the Velurpalaiyam 
plates on the one hand, and the kings of plates nos. 5 
to 10 and the Udayendram plates on the other. It is admit- 
ted on all hands that the Cendalur plates agree very 
closely with the Uruvupalli plates both in phraseology and 
palaeography. Dr. Hultzsch has in fact pointed out that whole 
sentences are common to both, and both Dr. Hultzsch and 
Dr. Dubreuil agree that they cannot be separated from each 
other by any large interval of time. On the other hand, the 
Udayendram plates are certainly later than the Cendalur 
plates. The kings, moreover, of the Cendalur plates, i. e. 
Kumaravisnu I, who took Kancl, Buddhavarman, who defeat- 
ed the Colas, and Kumaravisnu II whose Cendalur plates 
date from Kancl, were all kings of Kancl, like the kings of 
the Udayendram plates. Kumaravisnu II, therefore, could 
have ruled neither after, nor at the same time as Simha- 
varman of Kancl, but only before his time. On the other 
hand Kumaravisigiu II of the Cendalur plates could not 
have lived long before this Simhavarman, in whose reign 
the Uruvupalli plates are dated. We must therefore identify 
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Kurnaravisnu of Omgodu no. I plates (no. 5) with Kuraara- 
visn.ii I and not Kurnaravisnu II of the Cendalur plates. 

The result is that Budclhavarman and Kurnaravisnu II 
become the contemporaries of Skandavarman and his son 
Vlravarman. This Skandavarman must have been the elder 
brother of Buddhavarman and identical with the Skandavarman 
of the Prakrt plates, in whose reign Buddhavarman was 
Yuva-Maharaja. It appears that after Skandavarman’s death 
his brother Buddhavarman and the latter’s son Kurnaravisn.u 
II were kings of KancI. This inference is confirmed by the 
facts that the Omgodu no. 1 plates (no. 5) refer to Vlravarman 
without any royal titles and date in his son Skandavarman’s 
reign from Tambrapa and not from KancI. In all probability 
Vlravaraman died in his father’s .life-time, and so Buddhavar- 
man became first Yuva-MahSrSja and then king, and was 
succeeded by his own son Kurnaravisnu II at KancI, while 
his grand-nephew Skandavarman ruled at Tambrapa. 

Nora Visnugopa of KancI is said (Fleet, Gupta Insc. 
no. 1) to have fought with Samudragupta, and probably turned 
back the tide of his southern conquests ; and as Simhavarman 
was anointed in 458-22 = 436 a.c. this Visnugopa lived nearly 
a century before Simhavarman, He must therefore have been 
identical with Kutnatavisij.u I, or, what is more probable, his 
younger brother and viceroy on the Krsna. 

We have now to deal with the Amnravatl inscription 
(no. 13). Not being able to reconcile it with the other docu- 
ments, all scholars have hitherto persisted in ignoring it, 
though it is very ancient in date, and, being a pillar 
inscription, it deserves greater credit than copper-plate grants, 
which are liable to forgery. I propose to identify Simhavar- 
man, the last king of this inscription, with the father of 
Simhavisn.u. Dr. Dubreuil, on the contrary, prefers to make 
Simhavisnu’s father the son of Visnugopavarman, on the 
authority of the unreliable Vayalur inscription. I have shown 
that the Velurpalaiyam plates are more reliable than the 
Vayalur inscription, and they give the succession Nandivarman. 
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Simhavarman, Simhavisnu. This Nandi varman cannot be 
the grandson of Simhavarman of KancI, who lived nearly a 
century earlier in c. 590 A.c. It is therefore gratifying to 
note that the Amaravatl inscription gives the same succession 
Nandivarman, Simhavarman. Simhavisnu was thus the descen- 
dant of a collateral Pallava dynasty, who ruled at Amaravatl 
on the Krsna. My hypothesis fits better than Dr. Dubreuil’s 
with the northern origin of Pallava rock-cut temples and 
Pallava names of persons and places. I have pointed out else- 
where {Journal of the Mythic Society, vol. xiii, p. 574) that the 
names Simhapura of some Pallava towns and Mahendra of 
some Pallava kings, and the title Mahamegha of Mahendra- 
varman, found in his Kahcl inscription, indicate that the Sim- 
havisnu dynasty was in some way related to Kalihga, whose old 
capital was Simhapura, whose chief mountain was Mahendra, 
and whose Kharavela dynasty bore the title Mahamegha- 
vahana. I may add that the names Citramegha of the Maman- 
dur tank, and Vairamegha of a king (Madras Inscrs. nos. 150, 
152 of 1916), a feudatory (no. 158 of 1912), a city (nos. 253 
to 258 of 1913), and a channel (458 and 465 of 1908) in the 
Pallava country point in the same direction. We ai*e now in 
a position to state that these affinities are due to the fact 
that Simhavisnu’s ancestors were rulers of Amaravatl, and, 
perhaps feudatories of the Eastern Grangas of Kalihga. This 
inference is confirmed by the fact that the names Mahendra- 
varman and Simhavisnu, peculiar to the Simhavisnu dynasty, 
are found in the Amaravatl list of kings also. We may 
therefore safely conclude that Simhavisnu was the descen- 
dant of the Amaravatl kings, seven of whom ruled from c. 425 
to c. 600 a.c. 

Now Narasimha varman I’s capture of Vatapi took place 
in his 13th year {Ind. Ant., vol. ix, p.99) and shortly before the 
occasion in 655 a.c. of W. Calukya Vikramaditya I. Nara- 
simha therefore began to rule in c. 640 A.c., and, allowing 
some 40 years for his predecessors Simhavisnu and Mahendra- 
varman I, Simha visin’ s accession may be dated in c. 609 
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A.C. Bat the early Pallava dynasty came to an end in e. 500 
A.C. with Nandivarman of Kaiici and Visnugopavarman of 
the Telugu districts. The VelurpaVtyam plates, in fact, end 
the list of early Pallavas with Visnugopa. 

Ib now remains to find out, if possible, the cause of the 
extinction of the early Pallava dynasty. We have seen 
already that the Pallavas were not native rulers of KancI, 
but got it by conquest from the Colas, who would naturally 
be awaiting an opportunity to recover their old territory. 
This opportunity came to them, when the Pallavas interfered 
in the succession to the Kadamba throue. We learn from a 
Kadamba grant (Lid, Ant., vol. vi, p. 29) that Candadanda of 
KSncI supported the claims of Visnuvarman to the Kadamba 
throne against his cousin Ravivarman, with the result that 
Vishiiuvarinan lost his life, and Candadanda his throne. The 
synchronism of Candadanda with Ravivarman (c. 500 A.c.) 
indicates that Candadanda was only a title of Nandivanuan 
of KancI. The Colas, either in conjunction with Ravivar- 
man, or on their own account, seem to have - recovered the 
KancI country. The Cola plates ascribe this recovery of 
Kaiici to Karikala. The Tiruvalaiikadu plates say that Kari- 
kala, who embanked Kaverl, also renovated KancI ( South Ind. 
InsG., vol. iii, p. 395). Again, Srlkanfha Coja, whom the Anbil 
plates of Sundara Cola (c. 950 A.C.) mention as an ancestor of 
Vijayalaya (c. 850 A.C.), claims to have been a descendant of 
Karikala, who embanked Kaverl and defeated Trilocana Pal- 
lava (Sewell, List of Inscriptions , no. 174), Since the Pallavas 
from Kumaravisiju I to Nandivarman ruled continuously at 
KancI, Trilocana Pallava,' from whom Karikala wrested 
KancI, must have been another title of Nandivarman, the 
last o£ the early Pallavas, and, since this Karikala is said to 
have embanked Kaverl, ha must, be identical with Karikala, 
the hero of many of the Tamil Sangham lyrics. 
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The results of this brief enquiry into the genealogy of the 
early Pal lavas may now be tabulated as follows : — - 

Kalabharta 1 

| > (did not rule) 

Cuta-Pallava ) 

( 300 — 310 ) Vlrakurca (became king by marrying a Naga 
| priiicess) 

( 310 — 335) iSkandasisya I (took ghatika Irom Satyasena, 

| ’ an unknown king) 

( 335 — 360) Kumaravisnu I (took Kanci Yis^ugoyni I 

j from the Colas) (re puls ed feamudra- 
| ' “ I gupta) 

(360 — 385) Skandavarman II (of Kahei) 1 


i 

( 385 — 410 ) Viravarman 
(did nob rule) 

(410 — 435) Skandavarman III 
(of Tambrapa) 


I 

Buddhavarinan 
(defeated Colas of Kanci) 

Kumaravisnu II 
(cf Kanci) 


1 

(435 — 460) Simhavarman I 
(of Kahei) 


1 XT 

Y. M. Visnugopa II 
(of Palakkada) 


(460—485) Skandavarman IV Simhavarman II 

(of Kan ci) (of Meumatura and Dasanapura 

(485 — 500) Nandivarman I* Visnugopavarman III 

(of Kanci) (last of the early Telugu 

Pallavas) 


tt s ^< . _ 


* Titles Candadanda and Trilocana ; ally Kadamba Visnuvar- 
man ; foes Kadamba Ravivarman and , Karikala Cola ; last of the 
early Pallavas ; after his time, during the 6th cent. A.C., Kanci country 
under the Colas. 

Note. The dates given above are only approximate, being based 
on 436 A.c. for the accession of Simhavarman I } and on the average of 
25 years each for all the other kings, except the first and the last, who 
are given less periods for rounding off the figures. 



The Trade of India 

[from the earliest jieriod up to the 2 nd century A. D.) 

IV 

XXIII. Beyond Bharukaccha was Dachinabades (Dak- 
siuapatha), correctly derived by the author of the Periplus 
from Dachinos (daksina), the south, which was the empire 
of the great Andhra emperors, extending as far as the 
Ganges. 1 The chief market-towns of Daksinapatha were 
Path ana (Paithan) and Tagar (Ter). To Bharukaccha 
were taken “by waggon roads and through vast places that 
have no proper roads at all [across the ghats], cornelion 
from Paithan, and from Tagara “much common cloth, all 
kinds of muslins and mallow cloth (tusser ?) [woven, as now, 
in the east coast districts], and other merchandise brought 
locally from the regions along the sea coast,’' 2 i.e. the “coa3j 
country” at the mouths of the Godavari and the Krsna, the 
Pennir and the Kaveri. Suppara and Kalliena (KalySija' 
were the ports of the Andhra kings, the latter recently con- 
stituted “ a lawful market-town, 1 i. e. one, whose taxes were 
collected by government officers “ in the time of the eldei 
Sarganus, but since it came into the possession of Sand&res 
the port is much obstructed and Greek ships, landing there 
may chance to be taken to Barygaza under guard”. 3 Sar 
ganus is perhaps Satakarffi, the title of the Andhra kings ant 
the Periplus refers to a period when the later Andhra king 
attempted to divert the trade of Bharukaccha to their owi 
ports, so as to profit by the shipping dues, but were foiled b’ 
-the Saka-Pallavas who, a few years after, squeezed the Andhr 
power out of W estern India. The Periplus mentions six othe 

i Periplus , 50. 2 5 , 

3 Schoff’s attempt to identify Sandares with Sundara Satakari 

is unconvincing. He reigned only for one year. 
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Andhra ports further down on the west coast ; but they were 
only minor ones, because this part of the coast was infested 
by pirates. 

XXIV. South of Daksinapatha was Limyrike ; Ptolemy 
makes this Dimirike. Both forms are the result of the uncouth 
attempts of" the Greeks to write Tamilakcim, the home of the 
Tamils- Its first markets were Naura and Tyndis, “and 
Muziris and Nelcynda, which are now of leading importance. 
Tyndis is of the kingdom of Kerobothra,” the Keralaputra of 
Asoka’s Rock Edicts (II). Since Tyndis was the first Kerala- 
putra port, Naura might have been the port of Satiyaputra, 
mentioned along with Keralaputra by Asoka, if so, it is pro- 
bably Cannanore, for at Kottayam, ten miles east of this place, 
“5 cooly loads” of Augustan coins, several of Antonias, Tibe- 
rius, Caligula, Claudius, Agrippina, and Nero have been found, 1 
and Cannanore even today exports pepper and cotton fabrics. 
Tyndis is certainly Tondi of the early Tamil literature, which 
Kanakasabhai Pillai places near the modern Quilandy, 3 but 
Sehoff, near Ponnani. 3 Kurungoliyur Kilar, an ancient Tamil 
poet says that Tondi “was bounded by groves of cocoanut trees, 
bearing heavy bunches of fruits, a wide expanse of rice fields, 
verdant hills, bright sandy tracts and a salt river, whose glassy 
waters are covered with flowers of brilliant colours.” 4 Muziris 
is Musiri of the Tamil poets, at the mouth of the Periyar. Its 
ancient trade is thus described by a very early Tamil poet, 
Erukkattfi-r TayUdg ani^anar : — “The thriving town of Musiri 
where the beautiful large ships of the Yavanas bringing gold, 
come splashing the white foam on the waters of the Periyar, 
which belongs to the Gerala and return laden with pepper.” 5 
Paranar, another poet, says, “Pish is bartered for paddy which 
is brought in baskets to the houses ; sacks of pepper are 

1 J . R. A . A, 19C4, pp. 623-629 (Sewell). 

2 The Tamils 1800 years ago , p. 17. 

3 Periplus , p. 204 

4 Translated by Kanakasabhai Pillai, op. cit.> p. 10. 

5 Akam 148, tr. Kanakasabhai Pillai, op. cit p 11. 

I. H. Q., SEPTEMBER, 19^6 
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brought from the houses to the market ; the gold received 
from ships in exchange for articles sold is brought to shore 
in barges, at Musiri, where the music of the surging sea never 
ceases, and where Kuttuvan (the Cera king) presents to visi- 
tors the rare products of the seas and mountains.” 1 Nelcynda 
is the present Nirnom, on the south coast of Aleppey ; it is 
called Niganda and Nilarnam in the Malayalam work, Keralot - 
; patti . 2 It is “of another kingdom, the Pandian. This place is 
situated on a river. There is another place at the mouth of 
this river, the village of Bacare, 5 ' 3 now called Porkacl. The 
exports of this place were pepper, produced in “a district 
called Cottonara,” 4 (Kuttanadu of ancient Tamil literature), 
pearls from the gulf of Mannar, ivory from the forest near, 
silk cloth from China by way of Tibet, the Ganges, and the 
Bay of Bengal, “spikenard from the Ganges, inalabathrum 
from the places in the interior, transparent stones of all kinds, 
diamonds, sapphires, and tortoise-she 11,” the last from Malacca, 
and the islands along the coast of Damirika.” 4 "‘There are 
imported here, in the first place, a great quantity of coin ; 
topaz, thin clothing, not much ; figured linens, antimony, 
coral, crude glass, copper, tin, lead, wine, not much, but ns 
much as at Barygaza ; realgar and orpiment ; and wheat enough 
for the sailors, for this is not dealt in by the merchants there 7 ’. 4 
The other Pandian ports were Pyrrhon, Balita, Comari (Cape 
Comorin, where “came those men w ho wish to consecrate 
themselves for the rest of their lives, -and bathe and dwell in 
celibacy [a funny way of describing Sannyasxs]; and women also 
did the same, for it is told that a goddess once dwelt here and 
bathed 5 and Colchi (Korkni), ‘hvhere the pearl fisheries arc \ 
(they are worked by condemned criminals’’). 6 

XXV. Beyond this was the “coast country 7 ' which is 
the name the Periplus gives for the Coja-nadu. It has a 

1 Pw am 343. 

2 P. J. Thomas in Bhasa Positn. Jan. and Feb., 1917, 

3' Periplus, 54-55 4 /&, 56,* 

5 Ib ■’ 58 6 Iin 59 
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region inland called Argaru (Uraiyur, through its ancient 
Sanskrit form TJragapuram), where, “and nowhere else, are 
brought the pearls gathered on the coast thereabouts ; and 
from there are exported muslins, those called Argaritie.” 1 
Other Cola ports were Camara (probably Point Calmere), 
Poduca (probably Pukar or Kaveripattanam) and Sopatina 
(Negapatam ?), where plied small coasting boats, “other very 
large vessels made of single logs bound together, called san- 
gara ” and still larger vessels, “which make the voyage to 
Chryse (Malacca) and to the Ganges, called colandia. There 
are imported into these places everything made in Damirika, 
and the greatest part of what is brought at any time from 
Egypt comes here, together with most kinds of all the things 
that are brought from Damirika and of those that are 
carried through Paralia” (Travancore). 2 

The author of the Periplus did not sail beyond the Pandian 
port of Korkai, and his account of the East coast ports which 
had an extensive trade with Burma, Malacca and China is 
very meagre. He only mentions Massala (Masulipatam), 
where, as later in Marco Polo’s times “a great quantity of 
muslins is made” 3 and Dosarene (Orissa), “yielding the ivory 
known as Dosarenic.” The East coast muslins and Orissan 
ivory were carried across the country which then was under 
the sway of the Andhras to Tagara and Paifhan to Bharu- 
kaccha in the author’s days. After Dosarene, he mentions 
the Ganges port, by which he means Tamralipti. ‘‘Through 
this place are brought malabathrum and Gangetic spikenard 
and pearls and muslin of the finest sorts which are called 
Gangetic,” 4 (no doubt the muslins of Dacca which were so 
fine that a whole piece could go into a goose-quill). 

XXVI. The import trade described in the Periplua was 
due to the great prosperity of Rome in the Imperial age from 
Augustus to Nero and the consequent unrestrained indul- 
gence in Eastern luxuries on the part of the wealthy. It will 

I Periplus , 59. 2 lb., 60, 3 lb., 62. 4 lb., 63. 
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be remarked that of these, the perfumes alone came from 
North India, a part of the cotton cloth from the Deccan, and 
a part of the ivory from Orissa ; but the rest of the cloth and 
the ivory, and spices, pepper, precious stones, ebony and 
sandalwood, were all from the Tamil land. The most highly 
prized of the stones was the beryl, mined in Padiyur in the 
Coimbatore district. “It is for this reason probably that so 
many Roman coins have been found in and near the 
Coimbatore district and at Madura, the capital city of the 
Pandyan kingdom 1 . Of the period of 80 years from Augus- 
tus to Nero, “in Southern India, we have in actual numbers 
612 gold coins and 1187 silver, besides hoards discovered 
which are severally described as follows : — 6f gold coins, “a 
quantity amounting to five cooly-loads,” of silver coins “a 
great many in a pot,” (2) ‘‘about 500 in an earthen pot,” 
(3) “a find of 163,’’ (4) “some,” (5) “some thousands enough to 
fill five or six Madras measures,” i. e. perhaps a dozen quart 
measures ; also (6) of metal not stated, a “pot- full.” These 
coins are the product of fifty five separate discoveries mostly 
in the Coimbatore and Madura districts. In the Cola 
country also there have been numerous finds, of which the 
most important is the one made at Karukkakkurichi in the 
present Pudukottah territory of 501 coins of every Roman 
Emperor frona Augustus to Vespasian. 2 In Northern India 
■very few coins of Augustus or Tiberius have been discovered. 

XXVII. The great emporium of this trade was Alexan- 
dria, where a colony of Indians was established to carry on this 
trade. Dion Chrysostom, the orator, addressing the Alexan- 
drians about 100 a.d., said, “I see in the midst of you not only 
Greeks, Italians, Syrians, Libyans, Cilicians, Ethiopians, 
Arabians, bub even Bactrians, Scythians, and Persians, and 

some Indians who view the spectacles with you and are with 

1 JR AS., 1904, pp. 595-597. 

2 Radhakrishna Iyer, General History of Puddukottah State, PP 
5O5I, 
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you on all occasions 9 ’. 1 Chrysostom also gives an account 
of the geography of India and the adjacent countries as des- 
cribed in the Puranas and adds that “these statements are 
not fictitious, for some of those who come from India have ere 
now asserted them to be facts and some few do come in pur- 
suit of trade. Now these do business with the inhabitants of 
the sea-coasts, but this class of Indians is nob held in repute, 
and are reprobated by the rest of their countrymen." 2 
He then gives an elaborate account of the men that 
take gold from ants larger than foxes, first described by 
Herodotus and since repeated by many Greek and Roman 
authors. 

XXVIII. There was also a colony of Roman merchants 
in Madura, for besides the gold and silver coins above referred 
to, which, no doubt, were imported as the Periplus says, 
innumerable copper coins have been found in Madura in the 
waste places about the town and the sandy bed of the river 
in the dry months.** This seems to imply that these coins 
“were in daily circulation and were dropped carelessly, or other- 
wise lost by the inhabitants of the place.” These copper 
coins must have been brought to the colony, by Roman mer- 
chants, for they could certainly not have been imported ; 
their bulk would have made shipping accomodation impossible. 
The Peuteringian tables which appear to have been copied from 
fresco-paintings in Rome were executed in the Ilnd century a.d. 
and placed in Muziris in a temple of Augustus. Ptolemy about 
150 A.D. says that he got his information about the geography 
of India from persons who had resided in India. All these 
facts prove that Roman commercial agents lived in India in 
this age. 

XXIX. After the time of Nero*. South Indian trade with 
Rome declined. “Of ten Emperors of Rome who flourished 
between Nero and Caracalla, only 32 gold coins can be counted 

1 Or. xxxii, 373, McCrindle, Anc. Ind ,, p. 177. 

2 JRAS„ 1904, pp. 601-614 (Sewell). 
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as having been found in the Bombay and Madras Presidencies,” 
the other finds being described as a ‘number’ in one case and 
‘a few’ in another. 

There have been only three finds in Madura of coins of 
this period and none in Coimbatore on the west coast. The 
rest was discovered at Vinukoiicla in the Krsna district, in 
the Nellore and Cudappa districts, in Sholapur, and in 
Surat. These are cotton-growing countries. If, therefore, 
we had to judge from the coins, we should be compelled to 
assume that trade with Rome in such luxuries as spices, per- 
fumes, and precious stones ceased after the death of Nero 
and only a limited trade in necessaries, such as cotton fabric, 
continued. 1 A probable reason for this was disorder in 
Southern as well as Northern India, the lack of a powerful 
ruler who could hold petty chiefs in check, but the actual 
reason of the decline in the Roman trade is found in Rome 
itself. After Nero’s death Rome was convulsed with disputes 
with regard to the succession to the imperial throne. IVhen 
Vespasian finally secured it, he discouraged lavish display by 
the nobles. There are very few of the coins of Vespasian and 
Titus anywhere in India. But soon the trade revived ; for 
the coins “of JDomitian, Nerva, Trojan, and Hadrian, are fre- 
quent ; then there comes another break lasting until the time 
of Commodus.” 2 

^XXX. The reaction of this trade on the fortunes of the 
Roman Empire has been described by Schoff. 3 “This extra- 
vagant importation of luxuries from the East without adequate 
production of commodities to offer in exchange, was the main 
cause of the successive depreciation and degradation of the 
Roman currency, leading finally to its total repudiation. The 
monetary standard of Rome was established by accumula- 
tions of precious metal resulting from its wars. The sack of 
the rich city of Tarentum in 272 b. c. enabled Rome to 


1 JRAS., p. 599. 

2 P triplus, pp, 219-220, 
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change her coinage from copper to silver. After the destruc- 
tion of Carthage and Corinth in 146 b, c., gold coinage came 
into general use and through the wars of Caesar gold 
became so plentiful that in 47 b.c , its ratio to silver was as 
1 to 8*9, lower than ever before or since. "Under Augustus 
the ratio was about 1 to 9*8, the aureus being worth 25 
silver denarii. Under Claudius the sea-route to India was 
opened after which came the reign of Nero, marked by 
every form of wastefulness and extravagance, during which 
the silver denarius fell from to pound of silver, an 
alloy of 20 per cent copper being added to it. Under Trajan 
the alloy reached 30 per cent, and under Septiraius Severus 
50 per cent. Finally } under Elagabalus 218 a.d., the denarius 
had became wholly copper and was repudiated. Even the golden 
aureus was tempered with. Exported in large quantities to 
become the basis of exchange in India, the supply at home 
was exhausted. Under Augustus the aureus weighed ^ of 
a pound of gold, and under Diocletian it weighed but 
Under Constantine it fell to 7^-, when the coin was taken 
only by weight (Sabatier, Monnaies Byzantines, i, 51-2 j 
Brooks Adams, Law of Civilization and Decay, 25-8). It 
was this steady loss of capital, to replace which no new wealth 
was produced, that led finally to the abandonment of Rome 
and to the transfer of the capital at the end of the 3rd century 
to Nicomedia and soon afterward to Byzantium.” 

Nemesis has overtaken India after 1800 years. European 
luxuries are now sapping the vitality of Indians and Europe- 
made articles are destroying the ancient industries of India 
and lowering the total wealth of the country. 

P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar 



Patanjali 

As he reveals himself in the Mcihahhasya 

III 

Kcivya literature known to Patanjali 
There existed a vast literature, both in pre.se and poetry, 
when Patanjali wrote his famous commentary. In the 
previous pages we had occasion ho lorin an idea as to the 
magnitude and depth of his scholarship in the field of early 
literature of India ; v,'e now proceed to show his acquaintance 
with the so-called artificial poetry or Kavya literature. 
Patanjali has quoted numerous metrical verses from the 
poetical works of many distingui shed poets who are mc.ro or 
less unknown to us. The period preceding Patanjali scans 
to have been marked by the advent of many beautiful Kfivyas, 
written in classical Sanskrit and containing fine touches of 
poetic embellishment. The language and stylo of the Maha- 
bliasya serve to give us a perfect specimen o( classical Sanskrit. 
The Mahabhasya contains a good many lines of good poetry, 
but Patanjali neither mentions the names of the authors nor 
directly speaks of the works wherefrom he has actually taken 
them. Considering the many-sidedness of his genius it is 
not too much to suggest that Patanjali himself was a great 
poet having some poetical productions to his credit, and that 
some of the verses, as they appear in the Mahabhasya, are 
really of his own creation. Patanjali made his mark pre-emi- 
nently as a grammarian, but it is not unlikely that a man of 
his versatile intellect might have enjoyed some reputation also 
as a poet. Bhartrhari, for instance, was both a grammarian 
and a poet. Patanjali sometimes gives slokots only in parts, as 
is suitable for his purpose, and has sometimes quoted them 
in full. In a few cases he has again put some three or four 
verses together. The verses occurring in the Mahabhasya 
fall under three distinct classes : 

(1) Verses directly taken from the Samhitas and Dharnoa- 
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£§astras. Patanjali was well-versed in the Vedic literature 
and has freely quoted the hymns from the Vedas. 

(2) Grammatical discourses in versified form. The Maha* 
bhasya contains plenty of verses that deal entirely with 
grammar •, it shows that an attempt was made by some 
early grammarians to present the rules of grammar in 
metrical verses. Vy&di’s Samgraha is said to have been 
written in verses, and it is not unlikely that Patanjali 
might have borrowed some verses from this authoritative 
work. So far as the Katantra system of grammar is 
concerned, Sarvavarman has also given the rules on Samasa 
in a versified form. Bhartrhari and Kondabhafta have both 
taken recourse to metrical verses as the best medium for 
introducing the solution of grammatical problems. Hari's 
Karikas, as they occur in the Vakyapadlya, are frequently 
quoted by the grammarians as the most authoritative and 
lucid exposition of the views of Patanjali. Thus, we see 
that both before and after Patanjali many treatises on grammar 
were written in beautiful metrical verses. Some of these 
verses are no doubt of his own making and the rest taken from 
some other treatises composed in verses. 

(3) Slokas or parts of the slokas borrowed from earlier 
Kavya literature. These beautiful verses betray much 
genuine poetry, and were undoubtedly highly popular at 
the time of Patanjali. A. study of the verses of this 
class makes it abundantly clear that there had been some 
reputed poets whose works were closely studied by Patanjali. 
The artificial poetry, it must be remembered, does nob 
begin with Bhasa or Kalidasa, but goes back to a much 
earlier date. We have reason to believe that long before 
Bhasa, Kalidasa, Bharavi and Bhavabhtiti could reverberate 
the horizon of India with their melodious poetry, there had 
appeared some other poets gifted with almost the same 
genius, whose names and works have not unfortunately come 
down to us. That Patanjali was himself a poet or he had 
at least much attraction for good poetry is best testified by 

I. H. Q.j SEPTEMBER, I92 6 59 
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tor irfcnroft is M. B., voi. Ill, p. 58 

(This verse is to be found unaltered in the Manu-samhita, 2, 120.) 

22 : ^rhufWf% ^cfr *t firatfw. 1 

*ir?*inrftnit w* it „ „ p. 367 

(This is probably taken from some Niti-sastra.) 

23 vntf^r i 



qag ^T*rw%faH; q^gqfere '3 h 

M. B., vol. I, p. 281 

24 

<j sra fnt <iprcft f^j: t 

M. B., vol. I, p. 336 

25 

era:^jer‘ ^ asrarjBrai^H<«« i 

iscTwt strffraram era » 

M. B., vol. II, p. 363 

26 

#f<U f^TT <ftT^ ^ \ 

sTm*qw II 

>> » p* 220 


(These two slokas describing the three essential characteristics 
of a Brahmin are supposed to have been taken from some Dharma- 
Sastra.) 

27 wm fafqn^ s q fc 1 

^ w ifttq rw it M. B., vol. II, p. 217 

(This verse giving a philosophical definition of quality is consi- 
dered to be a creation of Patanjali.) 

28 I 

^nr. 5 *n^ 5 t g«*: wr. r M. B., vol. II, p. 217 

(That the ab- ve was made by others is explicitly mentioned by 
Patanjali by the statement ^rr*” put just before the verse.) 

29 ^jsff&reRft wl ^irsrw. wjv . t 

t 5T3'^T^ u M. B., vol. II, p. 196 

(This verse bringing out the physical peculiarities of males, 
females and eunuch is likely to have been borrowed from some 
earlier works.) 

30 44'ira'^rai^ w ' ^tt 1 

^ w M. B., vol. II, p. 197 

(This is probably of PatanjalPs making. The first line shows 
how things that do not really exist are sometimes comprehended 
to be existent. The second line gives the opposite view viz. 
how things that are really existent lie often beyond our 
comprehension.) 
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the number of beautiful si okas he has used in the Mahabhiisya 

We 

o-ive below some instances : — 

& 


1 

M a h 

abhasya, vol. 1 1, p. 25 

2 

toft f%*r 

,, - ,, I>- 119 

3 


... P- IC2 

4 

oT*n^ ^ 

vol. Ill, p. 143 

5 

*r f¥fq?r 

,, vol. I. p. 444 

6 

fW 

p. 340 

7 

wcrcro: 

voi. if. p. 130 

S 

^^fhfrs^K qp^FT 

p. 4-6 

9 


n ' ' 1 ’ 

10 

srf%Rr i&\ sCt 1 



sfi^T fqqr^f «r. *r ^tqf^r 11 

P* 313 


(This verse perhaps refers to certain anecdote.) 

1 r 

f^rereWHg^* ^TTrf q^T^^F? 1 



*rr^* ^rrw 11 



(This is undoubtedly taken from sonic 0 N Iti-sastra. > 

1 2 

ipftqr^q^: gis: 1 

M. Ik, vol. Ill, p. 28S 

13 

fifgf *R£r: srr *4 *!^K to I 1 ??: 1 

M. 15 , vol. Ill, p. 338 

r 4 

^^WTFff Wl 1 



q TOcfr 5 T (JTgfTT ^RJT ^ H 

M. R, vol. 11 . p. 34 1 

*5 

; 2rqTCT^ : B£!ffW ^ff^TF* TOT?^[ 1 



fN" %?*RrT HI cqrrUHt ^cTF?^ II 

n >« R* 43 ° 

1 6 


.1 ” !>• 2 ^3 

17 

**Pr. wPp? *r^FTt «rf®r^ ^ i 



%qtft^VR 3 Smj^FFT. || 

t . • , p. 1 8 r 


(This verse, as embodying the main 

tenet of the doctrine • f 


Sphofca, is supposed to be of Patahjali’s 

creation.) 

18 

^cTTf^W^^T 1 



m tTT *T f%«rf% | 

M. 13., vol. i I, p. 420 

>9 

^tci^<Tct fFr ?j 3 r: i 



^ qf^^ctwt to: h 

» » p* 250 

20 

'•fTOfa^jai 5 nf^r ^guf^qncf ; i 



qtfct StoftaTOHiPw; it 

>> i> p- 5 5 


P- 5 5 
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31 ?rto: irar. it 

3* 1 


M. B., vol. II, p. 167 
M. B., vol. I, p. 435 


33 

34 

35 


1 d m 1 ^ 1 Ri ^ 1 

qRn *raRr w ^Rtstrt Rrarr *r?n 11 
^Ru flfire ^Rff 1 

^ €tftr ttt: 11 


M. B., vol. I, p. 449 
M. B., vol. I, p. 458 


ir w! ^fer. witht i 

^fart *t Pt^Rrm 1 % sHN’ toRt 11 

M. R., vol. II, p. 123 

(This and following slokas are evidently quoted by Patanjali to 
indicate that there is nothing like present time (*u1% W^PT*. ’jRt). 


36 m *tptRtRt m*{ \ 

q* *r n 4ifn»i iRt ftr^sRt n M. B., vol. II, p. 123 


(This verse has a striking similarity with the Madhyamika doctrine 
which denies the very existence of time. This is supposed to have been 
incorporated from some earlier treatises on the Madhyamika philo- 
sophy wherefrom Nagarjuna too had received the nucleus of his famous 
Karikas. The conception of Extreme Nihilism , as is expounded by 
the Madhyamika school, has its origin in the early canonical texts of 
Pali literature. As a representative scholar of his age, Patanjali had 
not left any branch of study unnoticed. It is, therefore, no wonder 
if he happens to show some amount of his acquaintance with some 
tenets of the Buddhist philosophy. The word has been 

clearly used by Patahjali (M. B., vol. II T, p. 156). In connection with 
the question of existence and non-existence of ‘present time,’ Patanjali 
has quoted altogether six beautiful verses wnich, as he frankly admits, 
are taken from other works.) 


There are other instances in the Mah&bh&sya 1 where 
Patanjali has pub more than one verse in succession. The 
episode of monkey soldiers worshipping the Sun-god is 
narrated by Patanjali by two consecutive verses (see M. B., 
vol. I, p. 281). Similarly, in another ease he has given two 
verses together which deal with the question of determining 
the precise subject ( ^rcrf ) or agent when more than one agents 


1 Vol. II, p. 315. 
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are engaged in an operation (see M. B„ vol. I, p, 240), as 
in raising a heavy thing. 

Patanjali explicitly makes mention of a KSvya composed 
by Vararuci — *'4rcv4 1 2 but does not give the exact name 

of the work. Vararuci is popularly known as a poet of great 
reputation. Tradition, however, makes him a contemporary 
of Kalidasa (he being counted as one of the nine jewels that 
adorned the court of Vikramaditya), but this reference of 
the Mahabhasya tends to assign him a much earlier date 
than that of Kalidasa. This Kavya has not unfortunately 
come down to us and we have no positive evidence to fix the 
date of Vararuci. Vararuci is often identified with 
Katyayana, the author of the Varttika. The Prakrtaprakasa — 
a Prakrta grammar is also ascribed to the authorship of 
Vararuci. Again, Kaccayana (which is only a Prakrtised form 
of Katyayana) is also found to be the author of a grammar on 
Pali. Considered even as distinct persons, both Vararuci 
and Katyayana thus seem to have been distinguished 
grammarians. Their identity is proved by the fact that the 
epithets Vakyakara (an usual designation of Vararuci) and 
VSrttikakara are sometimes used as denoting the same person. 
The following verse “wswi* wtspstv 1 vrfinfii ^ 

sroftsfat serves to establish an identity between the 

Vakyakara Vararuci and the Varttikakara KstySyana, be- 
cause here has been evidently used as the same as 

As a matter of fact, the thre - ; sages compre- 
hended by the term Trimuni are known as Panin i, Katyayana 
and Patanjali. If this identification is - regarded to be a fact, 
then the word Vararuci should be taken as a name of Katya- 
yana and similarly Vakya as convertible with Varttika. Hela- 

1 M. B., vol. II, p. 315. 

2 <n 4 sr«m< : — fa ^ r ^’ * 11 Vakyapadiya, under the 
karikS, 3, 1. 

N, B. The same expression occurs as the Varttika— *M. B., vol. I, p. 
219. 
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raja 1 has referred to the Vakyakara as if he was the same as 
Katyayana, Reference is made to another poet named Jaluka 1 
as the author of metrical verses ( ^t: ). Further, we 

hear of slohas as composed by Tittri. The so-called Bhraja- 
slokcu,* as mentioned by Patanjali, are popularly attributed 
to the authorship of Katyayana. Patanjali has quoted one 
of these slokas which purports to show the impropriety of 
drinking in connection with the Sautramani sacrifice. 

Gods mentioned by Patanjali 

Patanjali lias mentioned the names of many deities both 
Vedic and Pauranic. The Rg-veda mentions about 33 gods. 
Yaska, 3 on the authority of the Nairuktas, has limited the 
number to three, specifying their respective dwelling places, 
uamely, heaven, aerial region and earth. Agni belongs to 
the earth, Vayu or Iudra to the aerial region, and the Sun 
to heaven. Yaska 4 ascribes it to their supernatural power 
that each of these three deities came to have good many 
names, that is to say, these three are to be regarded as the 
principal divinities and the rest are only different manifesta- 
tions of them. Here we can trace the germ of monotheism 
which was so vehemently supported by the Vedantins at a 
later period, i. e. how one and the same Supreme Being 
used to be called by different names (W Rv., I, 

23. 134). Patanjali has mentioned almost all the principal Vedic 
gods, namely, Indra, 5 Agni, Vayu, Visvedevah, Suryya, Rudra, 
Prajapati, Apamnapat, Marut, Visnu, Visvakarman, etc., 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Vol. II, p, 315. 

Vol. I, p, 3. 

Nirukta, Daivata, p. 745 — •'sftr. 


a«tr*r. 11 

Nirukta, Daivata, p. 766 — nrvmpwn? 

nawfft h 

Vol. Ill, p. 82 £vol. II, p. 356. 
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and even such dual divinities as Mitra- Varuua 1 and Dyava- 
Prbhivl . 2 3 (also and 

Indra, Suryya and Rudra, etc. also appear in the Puranas 
as prominent divinities, though it is usually the u Trinity of 
gods 99 i. e. Brahman, Visiiu and Siva, that commands the 
highest respect and adoration in the Pauranic conception of 
religion. Patahjali has not only used the name of Indra bub 
has given his other synonyms, 8 namely, Sakra, Puruhuta, 
Purandara, Maghavat, etc. Indra is called Vr trainin' 4 from the 
fact of his killing the demon named Vrtra. The expression 
u sro” occurs many times in the Mahabhasya. The god 

Skanda 5 (Kartikeya) is also mentioned by Patahjali. So far as 
the case of Rudra is concerned, he has mentioned so many names 
of this deity as Siva, Bliava (vol. II, p. 91), Sarva, Girlsa, 
Mahadeva and Tryambaka which are more or less associated 
with some Pauranic legends. He has, moreover, used the 
word Saiva (vol. II, p. 282) which refers to a particular sect of 
Pauranic religion. The names Bhava, Siva, Rudra and Mrda are 
also to be found even in the aphorisms of Panini (see Pam 4*. 1. 
49). Patahjali has definitely mentioned two outstanding 
divine personalities, namely, Baladeva and Vasudeva (Krsna), 
of the Yadava line who passed into divinities in the age of the 
Puranas, the former being counted as one of the ten incarna- 
tions of Visnu and the latter as entirely identical with the 
Supreme Being ( ). The expression “ 

as is used by Patahjali more than once, refers to a religious 
sect (Saiva) according to which Siva was considered to 
be the highest divinity and worshipped as such. Moreover, 
the rule (Pan., 5, 2, 7G) under which the above expression 
occurs is indicative of some particular associations of the lord 
Siva. It is thus believed that both Siva and Vasudeva (Krs^a) 

1 Vol. Ill, pp. 17, 82. 

2 Vol. Ill, p. 396. 

3 Vol. I, p. 220. 4 Vol. Ill, p. 351 — ^ 3 TOT I 

5 Vol. Ill, p* 148 — 1 6 Vol. II, p. 387. 
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cults were in existence at the time of Patanjali. Pafcahjali 
refers to Kali-yuga 1 as well as to Kali as a divinity. The 
passage shows that the cow had already 

become a divinity. Among the goddesses we distinctly find 
the names of Gaurl 3 ( ^ ), Kaksml (vol. Ill, p. 159) 

and Agnayl (the wife of Agni). The worship of Gaurl and 
of the other 15 Matrkas is ordained by our Uharma-sastras. 
The word Kali 4 occurs in such a context that it is supposed 
to be a reference to the famous Tantrik goddess “Kali.” 
A snake-goddess, namely, Suparni, as well as female snakes 
) are also mentioned by Patanjali. He lias used 
both the words *r%crer and meaning respectively Varuna 

and Brhaspati. The way in which Patanjali has used the 
expression indicates that he considered the gods 

to be of infinite wisdom (cf. the definition of the word Peva 
“ftt? W vol. II, p. 356). Patanjali has also used and 

(vol. Ill, p. 138) which, as two epithets of gods, suggest 
that the gods are not liable to suffer from either old age or death. 
He has used the expression ( vo l. II, p. 319) in such a 

context as to indicate the eternal strife or hostility between 
gods and demons. A class of gods called Nilitnpa (vol. II, 
P* 92) is also mentioned in the M *habhasya. So far as the 
worship of gods is concerned, Patanjali has particularly 
mentioned and under the rule 

1, 3, 25. Reference is also made to the animal sacrifice, specially 
in connection with the worship of Rudra ( “vw wtt” vol. I, 
p. 339). Mention is made of both heaven and hell (vol. Ill, 
p. 12), and Patanjali particularly observes that he who gives 
rice to others is entitled bo go to heaven (vol. II, p. 140) 

Sages and Teachers 

The Mahabhasya contains the names of many sages and 
teachers belonging to the Vedic and the Paur&quc age. The 

1 Vol. II, p. 273— and 

2 Vol. II, p. 237 . 3 V ol. HI> p . 8l . 4 Vol „ p 2QO 
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hymns of the Vedas are all associated with some particular 
deities and sages. Patahjali has mentioned most of the Vo die 
sages such as Kutsa, Vasistha, Atreya, Vamacleva, Visvamitra, 
Bliaradvaja, Ahgiras, Agastya, Sunahsepa, Vrsakapi, Devapi, 
Kautsa, Prajapati, Kaksivat, Kanva 1 etc. and specially those 
that are regarded as the founders of Gotras (viz Gargya 
( — vol. 1, p. 4ol), Vatsa, Agnivesman, Kasyapa, 
Sandiiya, etc.). Both Pippalada and Auddalaki 2 who figure so 
prominently in the Vedic literature are also particularly 
mentioned by Patahjali. Of the Pauranic sages we can trace the 
names of Vyasa, Suka, Javali, 3 * Jamadagnya, Vaisampayana, 
Narada-Parvata and so on. There were eighty-eight 
thousands of Rsis living in perfect continence ( . 

among them, as Patahjali narrates, only eight Rsis with 
Agastya as the eighth were blessed with progeny, Patahjali 
particularly observes that the sons of these P§is 

became afterwards the progenitors of families (Gotras). 
We meet with the names of a number of ancient Sages 
in the aphorisms of Panini, such as Saunaka, Kalapin, 
Katha, Caraka, Chagalin, Kasyapa, Vaisampayana, Para- 
s'aryya, Silali, Krsasvin, Kausika etc. Patahjali has not 
only mentioned the name of Visvamitra but has briefly given 
his genealogical account, narrating the story how he secured the 
coveted Rsi-hood on behalf of Gaclhi and Kusika his father and 
grandfather respectively, tie has given the account of two 
more sages, namely, Yarvana 5 and Tarvana who are said to 
have been born seers, gifted with uncommon intellectual power, 
and possessing knowledge in all the branches of studies. 
Another' teacher of antiquity i. e. Varsyayani, who is also 
mentioned by Yaska, has been referred to in the Mahabhasya 


i Vol. Ill, p. 33 . 

3 Vol. I, p. 489. 

5 Vol. I, p. 1 1. 
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2 Vol. I, p. 493 * 

4 Vol. II, p. 233. 
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as one who explained the six stages of modifications 1 (existence, 
growth, development, transformation, decay and final destruc- 
tion) through which all material entities are liable to pass. 
It is not only the men who in ancient times devoted them- 
selves to studies and the practice of Tapasya, but also 
women e. g. the female ascetics, pursuing their studies with 
an equal amount of attention. Patanjali lias mentioned the 
name of a female teacher, i. e. GargJ 2 who is described in the 
Upauisads as taking the most active part in some philosophi- 
cal discussions. Mention is further made of two Brahmin 
ladies who used to study the grammatical systems of Apis.ili 
and Kasakrfcsna 3 (said to be the founder of a school 
of philosophy). Another female ascetic, name ly» D cvahuti 
(the wife of Karddama) is also mentioned by Patanjali (vol. 
Ill, p. 126). A teacher named Uluka is alluded to in the 
Mahabhasya. 

India is the land of E.sis and ascetics. Few other countries 
could produce so many sages and teachers as sancti- 
fied the soil of India. According to Yaska’s 4 explanation 
of the term, the Ilsis were born with divine wisdom, 
having insight into the essence of religion, and knowing 
everything by intuition. They were, however, followed 
by an inferior class of Rsis, better known as !§ru tarsi, 
who were not naturally gifted with such intellect as the former 
but had to depend upon regular studies for the acquisition 
of their knowledge. The hymns of the Vedas are intimately 
associated with the sacred memory of such Ksis. Patanjali 
like Yaska has also made use of the same epithets when he 
happens to speak of the [Rsis : trerwsrr., and 

What is actually meant by these four epithets 
is thus explained by Kaiyafa and Nagesa : — means 

that the Rsis were capable of knowing everything by means 

1 Vol. I, p. 258 ; Uluka, vol. II, p. 280. 

2 Ibid., p. 492. 

3 Vol, II, p. 325. 


4 Nirukta, 1. 20. p. 143. 
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of their Yaugika knowledge ; ‘‘TORrar/ irn plies that they could 
distinguish Vidya from Avidya or pure knowledge from 
nescience ; f^cr^fr: ,? signifies that they were endowed with 

the three essential qualities, namely, hearing, thinking and 
practising, that lead one to the path of salvation ; 
shows that they had practically visualised the ultimate truth. 
Such were the Itsis of whom we hear so much in the ancient 
legends. They were repository of learning, and all knowledge 
has emanated from them. To whatever branch of Indian 
culture we may fix our attention, we are astonished to see 
the singularly brilliant records of scholarship and wisdom as 
have been left by such saintly teachers of antiquity. The 
Maliabharata and the Puranas contain good many accounts of 
these teachers. The Vedas with their vast allied literature, 
numerous treatises on Dharina-sastras, Itihasas and Puraiias, 
different systems of philosophy and grammar — all stand as 
the undying monument of their achievements in the various 
spheres of culture. Both Parivrajaka (wandering monk) 
and Tapasa (ascetic) are mentioned by Patahjali • and 
he particularly notices that the practice of asceticism serves 
to reveal the supreme wisdom ( “cttotto — vol. Ill, p. 38). 

Even the peculiar features of ascetics such as matted hair, 
bare-headedness, holding of Kamanclalu are also stated 
by Patahjali. Under Pan. 6 . 1 . 158 Patahjali has 

mentioned a class of wandering monks ( ), possibly 

holding bamboo sticks in their hands, who used to preach 
absolute abstinence from action. Again, by the expression 
(vol. II, p. 109.) Patahjali has undoubtedly 
referred to a class of sages who used to speak of Brahman, 
that is to say, were blessed with the supreme knowledge of 
Brahman. 

Sacrifices , rituals and other religious observances 

We have already tried to show that Patahjali was not 
only well-versed in the Vedic literature but had practical 
knowledge of the Srauta and Smarta rituals. Mention is 
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made by him of such great sacrifices as Majasuya 1 mid 
Fajapeya. Pusyamitra is reported to have performed the 
Asvamedha sacrifice (at Pataliputra) and it is not unlikely that 
Patanjali might have availed himself of this opportunity of 
serving his royal patron by officiating as the principal priest 
on that occasion. He has also mentioned some other minor 
sacrifices , 3 namely, and states 

particularly with regard to the last one that '‘every house- 
holder should perform the five great sacrifices.” That the 
observance of religious rites was regarded as an obligatory 
duty on the part of every Brahmin is made clear by such 
references as ^Vr[w\ wt, ** f<nrr fam 

and so on. Patanjali himself was a great ^Tfi=r^ (sacrificor) 
having' practical knowledge of most of the rituals enjoined 
by the Brahmanas and Dharma-sastras ; otherwise he could 
not have given such an accurate information about the per- 
formance of religious rites. Pie has not only incidentally 
quoted the Veche passage 4 but actually won 

much reputation among the priestly classes as a staunch 
follower of religious rites. He has mentioned both “sacrificial 
land ” 5 and “the family of priests ’’ 6 specially competent for 
conducting the sacrificial works ; and has particularly spoken 
of and which are to be duly recited 

by the priests just at the beginning of a Vedic ritual. In 
some cases Patanjali has exactly quoted the Mantras or the 
Vedic hymns as are usually attended with a sacrifice l — (i) 
(ii) etc. and has sometimes quoted 

the passages from the Brahmanas having direct bearing upon 
the performance of sacrifices, as, for instance, 

^'^ 10 (ii) I 1 1 (ii) rrqni 


I & 2 Vol. II, p. 361, 
4 Vol. II, P . 65. 

7 Vol. II, p. 362. 

9 Vol. Ill, p. 179, 

II Vol. I, p. 1. 


3 Vol. II, p.351. 
5&6 Vol. II, p. 357 
8 Vol. If, p. 65. 
io Vol. Ill, p. 149. 
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cTW^T . 1 He particularly refers to the Prayaja hymns and 
shows his personal experience of the sacrificial rites when 
he rightly observes that the mantras 2 are not stated in the 
Vedas in all possible case-endings and that they should 
consequently be modified suitably by the priest engaged in 
a sacrifice. The Mahabhasya contains further references to 
sacrifices, namely, and and gives details of 

such rites, e, g. wwm etc. He has also 

dealt with the question of season in regard to the per- 
formance of particular Vedic rites. So far as the accessories 
of sacrificial rites are concerned, Patanjali has mentioned 
Yujoa, Casala, and Sruk, etc. He explains Yupa 3 * as a 

wooden post specially prepared for binding animals in a 
sacrifice, and states further that it should be made of either 
Vilva or Khadira tree. He has also given two technical 
words, namely, V dgrabha^ and Nigrabhct which are respective- 
ly used to mean the uplifting and falling of Sruk. Patanjali has 
further shown how in a thirteen SamidhenI 5 Mantras 

become seventeen in number by the three-fold repetition of the 
first and the last hymns. This shows how minutely Patanjali 
knew all these details of the sacrificial rites. He has referred 
to the practice of drinking Soma 6 (juice) which formed an 
important part of the Vedic sacrifices ; and has quoted a 
Vedic passage (Bralimana) to the effect that ‘lie should drink 
Soma in a house where had been living no &udra for the 
long period of ten generations’’. Mention is also made of 
Braddha 7 (ceremony) along with its usual meaning i. e. “any- 
thing that is offered to the manes with due respect.” He 
refers particularly to Astalm-srZtddha 8 as what is usually 


1 Vol. I, p. 2. 

2 Vol. I, p. i — ^ ' 

3 Vol. I, p. 8. 4 Vol. II, p. 148. 

5 Vol. I, p. 17. 6 Vol. II, p. 248. 

7 W wtsprw ^TFf^—vol. II, p. 362. 

8 — vol. Ill, p, 326. 
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offered to the manes, and speaks of cows as generally offered 
by the sages by way of Dahsina. Patanjali has not only 
shown the ancient system of reading the Vedas but has 
alluded to the recitatian of Santa songs by Brahmin boys 1 
( sunw: ). Reference has also been made to “long 

sacrifices ” 2 ( ) which were continued for such a length 
of time as a hundred years and a thousand years. Patanjali 
rightly observes in this connexion that such sacrifices are 
no longer practised by men, but we hear of them only in 
the ritualistic portion of the Vedic literature. He has men- 
tioned another sacrifice, namely, ■'uw*! *ra 3 which, as the term 
implies, takes a period of four months for its completion. We 
have a Vrata (vow) of the same name enjoined by our Dharma- 
sastras. Patanjali lias particularly mentioned two Vratas , 4 
namely, and vreurram, which are supposed to have been 

duly observed in his time, the former one being still practised 
by Brahmin ladies of Bengal. 

Patanjali as a ■philosopher and his acquaintance with 
different systems of Indian Philosophy 

Patanjali himself was a philosopher of no mean order. 
Even if we set aside for the moment the question of Ids 
identity with the author of the Yoga-Sutra, we cannot but 
give him the credit of having been a great thinker, a 
philosopher in the strict sense of the term, considering the 
intrinsic value of some of the doctrines that have emanated 
from him. It is he who has not only widened the scope of 
grammar by introducing, many logical principles but has 
approached the problems of grammar from such a scientific 
standpoint as to raise the study of grammar to the rank of 
a regular philosophy. The way in which he has maintained 
the eternality of Sabda, expounded the doctrine of Sphota, 
and applied the principle of Agreement and Difference 


i Vol. II, p. 178. 

3 Vol. II, p, 361. 


2 Vol. I, p. 9. 

4 Vol. II, p. 360. 
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( ) in course of differentiating the stems from form- 
ative elements of words, sufficiently confirms our view that 
he richly deserves to be styled a philosopher. We have 
already said how it would be a great injustice to his many- 
sided genius, if we simply take Patanjali as a grammarian 
and shut our eyes to the other prominent features of his out- 
standing personality. He was not only a grammarian but also 
a philosopher, and his contribution as a philosopher is not 
of less importance. It is mainly on account of his philosophi- 
cal expositions of Paninibs aphorisms that Madhavacaryya 
has treated the Panirnyan system as a distinct school of 
philosophy. In dealing with Patanjali as a philosopher, we 
should particularly take notice of the following facts : (I) 
He has discussed two different views as to whether $abda 
is created or eternal. The grammarians had to face a 
great problem in arriving at a decision with regard to this 
point. Quite in agreement with the standpoint of the 
Samgraha, Patanjali has however finally decided in favour 
of the latter view i. e. he has taken Sabda to be an eternal 
entity. He has clearly shown more than once what he actually 
understood by the eternality of Sabda. Whenever he speaks 
of Nitya &abda, he invariably characterises it thus : Sabda 
( in its eternal aspect) is fixed, motionless, has neither origin 
nor destruction and is not subject to change and modifica- 
tion. Like all material entities Sabda is not liable to pass 
through the six different stages of modifications as enumerated 
by Varsyayani. Sabda, in short, does not exhibit in itself 
any kind of non-eternality as due to either association ( *iwr- 
), modification ( ), or destruction ( ). 

Now, what is the exact nature of this eternal Sabda ? By 
“eternal Sabda” Patanjali precisely means Sphota, The theory 
of Upavarsa ( ^ ^ 3 ^ ^ ), so strongly supported by 

Kumarila and Sankara, was but little favoured by the gram- 
marians who went a step further to maintain the existence 
of Sphofa as distinct from letters. Sphota is formless 
and indivisible *, it is one and eternal. It is manifested 
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by sound but is not identical witli it. Sphota represents 
the ultimate form of speech (i.e. Para Vah residing in the 
Muladhara) that passes through the three stages or gets more 
and more manifest till it becomes finally audible. Sphota in 
a sense is veritably the same as Pranava out of which the 
world is said to have sprung up in a mysterious way, (cf, 
jji? sfii %ra: tarem — Vedanta Sutra). Sabdn is not a 

momentary thing that ceases to exist as soon as it is uttered ; 
the grammarians have, however, found in it an emblem of 
all-pervading Brahman. As an advocate of tiabda- Brahma- 
Vdda, Patanjali has identified Sabda (i.e. Sphota) with 
Brahman and has thus brought grammar to the same 
level with the higher branch of ' philosophical thought. The 
doctrine of Sphota, as is expounded by Patanjali, is the 
crowning success of grammatical speculations of five Hindus, and 
will continue to be the most accurate exposition of the theory of 
Speech. (II) Principle of Agreement and Difference : — Patanjali 
sought to separate the stems from the formative elements 
of words by applying the logical method of ami 

The principle 1 underlying this method of analysis is 1(U indica- 
tion that Patanjali proceeded entirely on the basis of scientific 
methodology in course of determining J?rak r ti and Pratyaya. 
(Ill) The Mimamsakas have agreement with the grammarians 
so far as the eteruality of Sabda is concerned, though the 
former does nob recognise Sphota as such. Patanjali 
comes into closer touch with the Mimamsakas when ‘ he 
explains the relation of word with sense as eternal ( vai- 
an d maintains, on the authority of Vajapyyayana, 
that all words denote . generality or class as opposed to 
individuals. He also believes in the eteruality of the Vedas 
just like the Mimamsakas ( f*rarf*r ). While attributing 
the eternal character to the Vedas in pursuance of the 
orthodox Brahmanio tradition, Patanjali particularly observes 
that it is the arrangement or order of words of the Vedas 


i Vol. I, p. 219, 


2 Vol. I 3 p. 7. 
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that should be regarded as permanently fixed i. o. eternal. 1 
We should, however, remember that the eternality of the 
Vedas forms the very basis of the Mimaipsa system of thought. 
The author of the Mahabhasya has thus shown his fami- 
liarity with the cardinal doctrines of the Mimamsa philo- 
sophy, though he does not mention them definitely. He has 
used both the words Mimamsa and Mlmarnsakas, but does 
not actually mention the name of Jaimini. Patahjali 
has not used the word Samkhya as denoting a school of 
philosophy. The word TCapilaka 5 , however, occurs in the 
Mahabhasya. But indirect references to this system of 
thought are available in the Maliabhasya. While enu- 
merating the six causes that often prevent us from com- 
prehending things that really exist, Patahjali has almost re- 
produced the Samhliya- Karika 2 (] . 7.) only in different language. 
These causes are as follows : extreme distance, extreme 
proximity, intervention by other things, obscurity due to 
darkness, weakness of visual organs, and extreme careless- 
ness. No clear reference is made to the Vedanta 
philosophy by Patahjali. We only meet with such words 
as Brahman, Aksara, Brahma vadin etc. in the Mahabhasya. 
(1) Under the Varttika ( ) he has hinted at the 

Vedanta doctrine of non-duality of Soul by stating that “every- 
thing possesses consciousness’’ ( ^ ). This expression 

bears comparison with the passage ‘ *nfacT Patahjali 

has also quoted the authority of the Vedas which have spoken 
of some inanimate objects as if they were full of consciousness 
like ourselves (cf.. nwm * ipw . 4 and ( 2 ) He has spoken of 

both individual and Supreme Soul (wtm) under the rule 

3. 2. 83 ; by the former he probably means the same 
as Jlvatman and by the latter the universal soul or Absolute 
Brahman. (3) Classification of soul as physical and internal 5 
( and ) ; — In course of discussion as to how one 

I Vol. II, p. 315. 2 Vol. II, p. 197 — cf. Sainkhya-Rarika, 1. 7. 

3 Vol. II, p. 15. 4 Vol. II, p. 15. 5 Vol, I. p. 392. 

I. II. Q., SEPTEMBER, 1926^ 6l 
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and the same soul is used both as the agent ( ) and as the 

object ( ^ ) hi an expression like m\” (similar 

expression is also to be found elsewhere — Cf. Gita ^g^r^TTSTR’ 
t Patanjali lias spoken of two-fold Soul as physical 
( irftcnwr) and internal ( ) and continues to say that the 

internal soul performs those actions whereby the physical soul 
feels either pleasure or pain and vice versa. The soul, to speak 
from the Vedanta standpoint, is one and non-dual, and the 
question of plurality of souls is nothing but inconsistent accord- 
ing to the strict interpretation. The Smnkyaites have, however, 
maintained the plurality of souls (Purusa), but explain them 
as absolutely unconnected with action. The passage under 
examination does not only speak of two kinds of souls but 
characterise both of them as active. We cannot, therefore, 
explain this position either from the Vedanta or from the 
SSmkhya point of view. Kaiyata 1 on this point : — “Difference 
of souls is here really meant and not the agency and objectivity 
of one and the same soul. According to the Sainkhya stand- 
point, the internal soul should be taken as the Antahakarana , 
because that alone is capable of action, the Purusa being 
entirely free from activity. According to the Naiyayikas, on 
the other hand, the Purusa as an active agent may be identi- 
fied with the internal soul. As to the physical soul feeling 
pleasure and pain, the body being devoid of consciousness, we 
should not explain the physical soul simply as body but take it 
(body) in combination with the causes of pleasure and sorrow 
(i. e. merits and demerits, unseen fate or action). 

Pramanas 

To an orthodox Vedic scholar like Patanjali the Vedas, 
viewed as eternal and of non-human origin, proved to bo an 
instrument of correct knowledge (PramaijLa). Harmoniously 
with the Mimamsakas lie has shown the sacred character and 

1 sjreh ^ 1 1 

—Kaiyata, 
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trustworthiness of the Vedas in more than one passage. As 
a grammarian, he significantly calls himself ( vol. 

I, p. 366), i. e. those who have Sabda or depend on Sabda as a 
source of knowledge. The Naiyayikas, we should remember, 
have recognised four different forms of Pramaiias, 1 namely, 
Perception, Inference, Analogy and Sabda. Patanjali has 
made reference to these Pramanas with the single exception 
of Analogy ( ). fNyaya) Though direct mention is not 

made either of Gotama or of his Sutras as Nyaya, Anvllcsiki 
or Tarka-Ssstra, Patanjali has used the words Oautamiya 
and Vahovahya 2 wherein we may trace some allusion regard- 
ing both the author and his system. He has not only shown 
his thorough acquaintance with the Nyaya system but has 
also used the peculiar phraseology and some technical terms 
of the Naiyayikas. The statement 3 will serve 

to remind one of the oft-quoted logical proposition eft *f***r*t 
. By the above statement Patanjali has tried to 
show how one can usually infer the existence of fire at the 
sight of smoke. He has also indirectly hinted at the 
Naiyayika conception of Fyapti 4 or invariable concomittance 
whereupon depends the very basis of inference. That 
inference is quite impossible without previous perception 
( is also made clear by Patanjali. He alao 

observes that in some cases inference seems to be more reliable 
than perception. 6 The followers of the Navya-Nyaya have 
not only indulged in subtle discussion but have, as a rule, 
relied much upon inference, so much so that they often tried 
to understand a thing through the instrumentality of inference 
which was otherwise more easily comprehensible by the simple 
process of perception (Cf. Raghunatha’s statement in Paksata — 

). Reference has again been 
made to inference in connection with the definition of Kriya . 

1 Nyaya-Sutra, r. r. 3. 2 Vol. I, p. 9. 

3 Vol. II, p. 125. 4 Vol* II, p. 125. 1 

5 Nyaya Sutra 1. 1. 5. 6 vol, II, p 125. 
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According to Patanjali, ICriya 1 or action is not at all visible 
and is comprehended only by inference ( wtnnmr ). He comes 
in close touch with the Naiyayika standpoint when lie states 
clearly that “the sense-organs 2 are capable of producing 
the cognition only when they have direct association with 
the mind.” What he means to say is this : The sense-organs 
by themselves are not competent to give rise to a cognition 
(perception), but they do so by reason of their connection 
with the mind. The Naiyayikas 3 maintain the same view 
only with this difference that they added another factor i. e. 
the soul, with which the mind gets invariably connected 
in so far as the production of cognition is concerned. The 
position of the Naiyayikas is this : In all cases of percept ion 
the object perceived first comes in contact with our sense- 
organs ; the sense-organs get them connected with the mind 
which ultimately is united with the soul 1 (see Vatsyayana 
Bhasya on 1. 1. 4). This is the usual order in which we derive 
our knowledge. “The connection of mind with soul” is held 
to be the cause of all kinds of knowledge. The Nyaya 
Sutra (2. 1. 21) expressly states that perceptional knowledge 
is not at all possible without the contact of mind with soul. 

Patanjali, however, does not agree with the Naiyayikas 
so far as the conception of jivctyctvin (the whole) is concerned. 
He takes the whole as an aggregate or combination of parts 
( tow: ),° whereas the Naiyayikas maintain that 

the whole is a distinct entity from the parts ( >. 

The whole is generally supposed to be composed of atoms. 
Bat in that case the whole (i.e. the tree as a whole) would 
not have been visible, because atoms are too small to be 
comprehended by the senses ( ). As a matter 


Vol. I, p 254— ■ 11 

Vol. II, p. 120— 1 1” 

sfT^wt, Nyaya Sutra, 2, i, 2 r. 

WW *w ifW*, tftwwWr-under Nyaya-Sutra, 1, 1, 4 

°k III, p. 3. 6 Vatsyayana Bhasya unde 


the Nyaya Sutra, 2, i, 34. , 
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of fact, the tree, for instance, as a whole appears to be 
something essentially different from its parts such as branches, 
leaves, roots etc. Patanjali lias, however, cited some instances 
to show how the whole differs from the parts. The instances 
like “branch of a tree' 5 ( ) and ‘ { y arn °f a blanket 5 * are 

calculated to explain this difference in clear terms. 

Patanjali rightly holds that “desire 1 is directly known 
by action, M that is to say, what a man desires to do is clearly 
understood by his action. Desire, according to the Naiya- 
yikas, 2 is one of the signs whereby the soul is usually 
inferred ( ) to be existent. The soul is not directly 

comperhended by perception but is an object of inference. 
From the soul originates desire which is followed by action 
(cf # filter — BhasSpariccheda). ^ 

Mcil- observation or Anomaly of Cognition 

Like "Vatsyayana 3 Patanjali has also given some examples 
to show how anomaly sometimes occurs with regard to percep- 
tion or cognition. Mirage, fairy castle and the movement of 
the sun form suitable instances of such anomaly ; and Patanjali 
has referred to them all with his clear exposition. (I) We 
sometimes perceive something that does not really or material- 
ly exist ( ’■re* ). The thirsty deer 4 are proverbially 

deceived by the mirage. As a matter of fact, the deer, 
when they are thirsty, verily perceive the current of water 
in the rays of the sun, though it really does not exist at all. 
Similarly, the beautiful city of the Gandharvas is often 
falsely 7 seen in the sky ( ). (2) Anomaly or non- 

perception : Something that really exists is not sometimes 
perceived as, for instance, roots of trees etc. Patanjali has 
given here the instance of the sun 5 s movement. 6 The sun 

1 f% 5 n?f%TcT vol. II, p. 15. 2 Nyiiya Sutra, I, 1/10. 

3 Vat. Bhasya under Nyaya Sutra, r, 1, 23. 

4 & 5 Vol. II, p, 1 96 — wf w;r: ff% *r ^ 1 an< 3 

” ti 

6 vol. IJ, p, 297, 
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has its motion, though it is not ordinarily perceived by our 
naked eyes. 

Successive stages of act ion 

How minutely Patanjali used to observe facts is clearly seen 
by the way in which he has shown how one action ( fiwr )i be- 
comes the objective of another. The usual order is as follows : 
A man first conceives something by his intellect, then he 
feels desire to have it, next comes endeavour which is followed 
by the actual beginning of action, then completion (of action) 
and finally the attainment of desired end. (voi. I. p. 330). 

Cause 

Patanjali defines the cause 2 of a thing as the invariable 
condition or factor without which the action cannot take 
place. He gives the example of ‘binding by fetters’ 3 ; as 
the action of binding is impossible without the help of fetters, 
the latter is considered to be the cause with regard to the 
former. Cf. the logical definition of cause — fw w wro 
and — 

Substance ( dravya ) 

A substance is the “substratum of qualities ( TOPS’il ^*1 ). 4 
“Possession of qualities” ( ’jwrow ) forms the common 
characteristic of all substances. Patanjali 5 has advanced 
many arguments to show that a substance is different from 
qualities such as form, smell, odour, sound and touch. This is 
only a tentative definition of substance. He finally defines 
“ Substance as what does not lose its essence oven when 
different qualities come to inhere in it.” A fruit, for instance, 

1 Vol. I, p, 330. 

2 to refwfafSf ?tto <?ra 3 — Vol. II, p. 388. 

3 *r — vol. II, p. 288. 

4 Cf. gxtra TOTOrr*m V atsySyana Bhasya under Nyaya Sutra, 

5 Vol. II, p. 366. ^ It 5 

6 TO era' St aistm— vol, II, p, 366. 
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remains the same, though in course of time its colour i.e. 
blueness gives way to redness. A substance is therefore 
substratum of qualities ( ). Elsewhere he speaks 
of substance as Gu^in (that which contains qualities) and 
explains the relation between substance and qualities in 
the following terms and . Patahjali 

further observes that the question of degree with regard 
to either excellence or inferiority does not really pertain to 
substance ( ^ ^ ^r; 1 2 * ) or class ( ^rrf^r ), but it is parti- 

cularly with reference to qualities that we speak of either 
goodness or badness of a thing. He makes substance an 
aggregate of qualities (g^s<ret3^). 

Quality 

From what we have said above it is clear that the relation 
between substance and qualities is one of inter-dependence. 
As we cannot form an idea of the class without that of 
individuals, so we fail to understand qualities without 
reference to substance wherein they inhere. Patahjali 
explains guna s as what serves to distinguish an object from 
others (belonging to the same genus) ; as, for instance, the 
same thing as water appears to be different such as cold and 
hot by reason of its association with different qualities. 
Guiias are therefore the same as are called ‘‘differentiating 
properties’ ( ), Prakara , qualifying factors etc. by 

the grammarians and Naiyayikas. Elsewhere Patahjali gives 
a more logical and exhaustive definition of guna. Quality, 
he holds, 4 inheres in substance, liable to change, found in 
different species, sometimes produced (as the particular form 
of a pot), not generated by action (as in the case of the 
permeation of the sky), and is not of the same nature as 

1 Vol. II, p. 415. 2 Vol. II, p. 414. 

3 Vol. I, p. 41 — 1 wr^WTcift^ i to it 

4 Vol. II, p. 217 —' “to ftfwtsqfa isnftrg 1 

jfiihrgV,” h 
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substance. Patanjali gives another definition to render 
the idea of guna more clear. Quality, he continues, inheres 
in something and also disappears from others, found in 
different things, is used in all genders (i.e. words that denote 
quality have no particular genders or numbers of their own, 
their gender and number being usually determined by those 
of their substratum — cf. w^f%i ) i anc j 

ia veritably different from substance (Vo!. II, p. 217). 
According to the grammarians, words like iSukla etc. are 
expressive of both quality and the substratum of qualities 
( gPnfa r W ). 

j Eternal ^Entities 

Patanjali 2 lias not only atributed eternality to the Vedas 
and Sabda (Sphota) alone but has also included the sky, 
heaven, space and time in the same category. According 
to the Naiyayikas, the earth, light, water and air are eternal 
in so far as their ultimate atoms are concerned, while the sky, 
time, mind, quarters and the soul are regarded to be 
permanent in their entirity. Under the rule 4. 2. 3. 
Patanjali has expressly stated that both time and stars are 

permanent (fta^ra^-vol. II, p. 272 ). lie arrives at the 

final stage of his arguments when he concludes that a thing 
where in the ultimate essence is not destroyed is also to be 
considered as permanent ( fw?*ra— V ol. I, p 7). 

Time 

Time is said to be the ultimate substratum of the world 
(■*t*ftapnEWc ) ; it is indivisible, permanent, one ancl permea- 
ting the entire world. We can neither trace its origin nor 
divide it actually into parts. Things grow and perishln time. 
Patafijah defines time* as that whereby the growth and decay 
of material objects are perceived. The division of time into 

l v°i' J 1, P 4 * 4 ~ 2 V ° 1 ' p ’ 364 — fawnrren*!*i 1 
3 o . , p. 409 sh if 1 ss*nf<??T fira- 

^ gureiTfffft w^fer * u 
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day and night (months, years, cycles, etc.) is only an artificial 
process of calculation ; it is by virtue of its conjunction 
with some action as the movement of the Sun 1 that we 
characterise some fixed amount of time as day and night. 
Patanjali is scientifically accurate in his view that the 
movement of the Sun is the standard of our calculation with 
regard to the different divisions of time. 

In grammar we hear of mainly threefold division of time, 
namely, present, past and future. Both Katyayana and 
Patanjali have dealt at length with the question of time, 
specially with reference to the so-called “present time’* 
( wtpt. wtw, ) # These discourses are perfectly philosophical and 
deserve to be followed carefully. Under the rule Pan. 3. 2. 
123, Katyayana has altogether five Varttikas dealing with 
the question of the division of time. Regarding the use of 
present tense, Katyayana 2 states that ‘ bhavantV (which is 
supposed to have been the older designation of present tense 
with the ancient grammarians) or Varttamana is used to 
indicate the continuity or non-aceornplishment of action 
already begun ( ). But it is not the case, as the 
author continues, for there is no such thing as “present time.” 
Patanjali then gives the next Varttika to show that it will 
not strengthen our position even if we restrict the use of 
4 bhavanti '? to those cases of permanent continuation of action 
as are denoted by such examples as “mountains exist 5 ’, “ rivers 
are flowing,” etc., because time, to speak the truth, does not 
admit of any divisions. What is actually meant is this : We 
cannot cite the sentence “mountains do exist” as an example 
oh present tense, inasmuch as the earth as well as the 
mountains are both supposed to be existing from eternity, 
and there is, moreover, no particular action whereby 
Varttamana might be denoted. As to the indivisibility of 


t wr fmi ? ^if^r^r-vol. I, p. 409. 
2 Vol, II, p. 123. 

I. H. Q., SEPTEMBER, 192 6 
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time ( *Rrafwpr. ), we generally explain Varttamana 1 as what 
is opposite to both past and future, but the divisions ot time 
such as past and future do not ready exist. The word 
Varttamana is a relative term i.e. we explain Varttamana 
with refernce to past and future ; and if there are no such 
divisions as past and future, the question of Varttamana does 
not arise at all (cf. Nyaya- Sutra 2 , 2. 1. 39, 40). The answer is 
given by the following Varttikas. 3 The instances (“we are 
reading,” “the mountains do exist”) are really indicative of 
present time, as they signify the beginning of action which 
is not completed. We are allowed to speak of Varttamana 
when the action is just begun but not completed. Another 
question of importance is also raised here. An action, as 
Bhartrhari 4 clearly points out, consists of many parts, or in 
other words, kriya, according to the grammatical conception, 
is an aggregate of actions. Now, if this be so, w’e cannot 
define Varttamana as denoting the continuity of action. 
Patanjali 5 thus observes that a man while eating is some- 
times found to perforin some other actions such ns smiling, 
speaking and drinking, the continuity of the action (i. e. eating) 
being thus broken up by the intervention of other actions. 
The answer is not far to seek. Patanjali finally gives three 
examples (“mountains do exist,” “mountains will exist, and 
“mountains did exist”) to explain the so-called divisions of 
time into present, past and future. He has explained these 
cases by holding time to be the substratum of action. 

In this connection Patanjali has quoted a number of verses 
either ot liis own creation or taken from some other treatises 
on philosophy. A rejoinder is here introduced : “There is no 


1 *trra:, *r qewftspff vol. II, p. 123. 

2 -r ?f?r ww: 1 

3 ^ — vol. II, p. 123. 

4 : wp: sumunm 1 

5 See vol. II, pp, 123, 124 ; 3! i sf?T’ST l 
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such thing as “present time.’* 1 Because action that is finished 
is past and that not yet finished (or undertaken) is future, but 
we cannot conceive of anything that is neither finished nor 
unfinished (there being no intermediate stage). The sloka 2 
quoted below means as follows : — ‘'The wheel does not move, 
the arrow is not thrown, the rivers do not flow to the sea ; 
the whole world is motionless, and there is no active agent ; 
he who realises in this way is not really blind.’’ Kaiyata has 
explained this verse from the standpoint of Yoga . He is 
none but a Yogin , he holds, who can practically visualise a 
changeless phenomenon like this. A state of motionlessness 
of this description is perceptible only by the Yogins while 
they remain absorbed in self-realisation. The Yoga-Sutra 
contains many such accounts as to how by samyama in the 
Sun 3 4 and other regions of the body one acquires various 
supernatural powers. Again, reference is made to the Yoga- 
Sutra by the expression “wtfir eft f wrer.” which means that 

the Yogins are capable of having the knowledge of present, 
past and future (cf. Yoga-Sutra, 3. 16 — ) 
by virtue of their meditation. Thus, Patanjali has more than 
once shown his acquaintance with the Yoga system of 
thought. The rest of the slokas quoted by Patanjali bears 
close resemblance to the Madhyamika-Karihas 4 of Nagarjuna 
which also purports to deny the existence of “present time.” 
We have already referred to the fact that Patanjali seems 
to have been conversant with the tenets of the Buddhist 
philosophy current in his time. The early canonical texts 
of Pali literature contain the germs of many a philosophical 
doctrine which had developed into different systems of thought 
in a later period. 

1 1 

sft 1 

3 iprrort — Yoga-Sutra, 3.26. 

4 *r Vzzft — 3 r * 
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The NySya philosophy has also devoted some five Sutras 
to the discussion of “ present time.” Gotama first iutroduces 
the arguments against the existence of Varttamuna and 
then finally gives his conclusion supporting it (see Nyaya- 
Sutras, 2. 1. 39-43). It is to be noted that the Sutras 
enunciated by Gotama to refute the existence of “ present 
time ” are almost the same as are pre-supposed by the 
discourses of Patanjali. 

In connection with the problem of differentiating gram- 
matical genders, Patanjali 1 has hinted at a point of 
philosophical interest, namely “ nothing can remain ( un- 
changed) in its own state for a moment.” Everything 
is in a constant flux of change. A thing either undergoes 
development or proceeds to destruction, but never remains 
unmodified for any conceivable period of time. 2 This sounds 
exactly like the Buddhist doctrine of momentariness ( ). 

Patanjali has also quoted the important tenet of Vargya- 
ya$i according to which all material objects, as a rule, are 
bound to pass through six different stages of modifications, 
such as existence, growth, development, transformation, 
decay and destruction. 

The Mahabhasya contains many other passages that 
might be examined and put forward to show the range of 
Patanjali s knowledge in the domain of philosophy. Bub it 
is not possible to deal with them adequately within the 
short compass of those pages. 

Before concluding this chapter we have one word more 
to say. We have seen above how Patanjali has testified his 
thorough acquaintance with the old school of Nyaya philo- 
sophy (i.e. Gotama’s Nyaya-Sutra and other earlier works 
on tie same branch). The new school of Nyaya, as founded 
by Gangesa, had nob, however, come into existence at the 
une o Patanjali. Bub a minute study of the Mahabhasya 

i -Mb'? n, p . ig& 

3 ^ „ gsft— vol . n> p Ig8> 
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with particular reference to its style will make it sufficiently 
clear that the peculiar phraseology of the Navya-Nyaya 
made its first appearance in the Mahabhasya. The phraseo- 
logy the Navya-Nyaya , though apparently too technical 
and abstruse, has the valuable qualities of scientific 
precision and economisation with regard to the use of words. 
Patanjali found this style favourable for his philosophical 
discourses as the most scientific method of expression. The 
following phrases 

fgssf *r vratfs,” “ 
wraumsffa visnfasenft,” “5? f% an^ wnffrtfl suvraffraft ^t” '^sjHisirflrTi- 

*«i<qs»«Kl,” are an indication how Patanjali has unconsciously made 
use of the peculiar style that was so much favoured by 
the Naiyayikas like Raghunatha, Jagadlsa, Gadadhai’a 
and others. The Mahabhasya, so to speak, shows the style of 
the Navya-Nyaya in the making. 

Patanjali has used some technical terms of the Nyaya 
philosophy, such as Anugarna, 1 Satnanadhikaranya, 2 Anany- 
atva, 3 Anaikatmya 4 and Visayata, 5 etc. and has also referred 
to the “mutual non-existence” ( ) by the logical expres- 
sion- — it?: ^Clfa. 6 He has used the words 

Jati, Scimanya and Aki'ti as denoting the class, the last one 
being applicable to both the form as well as to what is 
suggested by such form. Quite in agreement with the 
Naiyayikas he states that the genus or class 7 ( «iifa ) is not 
at all affected by the difference of. individuals, and that it 
exists permanently even when the individuals are all destroy- 
ed. As a matter of fact, the individuals, such as cows, for 
instance, differ from one another in complexion and other 
qualities and are liable to death, but the genus i. e. * gotva ’ 
is neither variable nor subject to destruction. The gram- 


i Vol. II, p. 355. 2 V ol. I, p. 354. 

3 Vol. I, p. 179. 4 Vol. I, p. 247. 

5 Vol. I, p. 290, 6 Vol. I, p. 179. 

7 Vol. I, p, 1— nfire cErfka' 1 
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raatical conception of Jati is as follows .* u Jati or class is 
characterised by the form 55 i. e. by the particular arrange- 
ment of physical structure ( ^ifn: ). 1 Elsewhere 

Patanjali I 2 holds that the destruction of individuals is not 
followed by that of the class. They are distinctly separate 
entities ( ^ ) ; the class is one and* eternal, while 

the individual are many and perishable. Qualities cannot 
exist apart from the substance which forms their substratum 
and are consequently liable to perish when their substratum 
is destroyed. But such is not the case with the class. 
Patanjali has made* this point clear under the Varttika 
(vol. I, p. 247). 

Patanjali has indirectly referred to the Aram hha-vada 
and Pavinama-vacla in discussing the rules Pan. 1. 4. 22-30. 
What he means to say is this : — In the expression — “Scor- 
pions 3 grow from cowdung** we may take the scorpions 
either as modification (as JParincima of the Saukhyites) or as 
distinctly separate things from the cowdung ( ) i 

( To be continued) 

Prabhat Ciianbba Ohakravarti 


I Vol.' II, p, 225, 

* I, p. 247. 


3 Vol. I, p. 329. 



Buddhist Education in Pali and Sanskrit Schools 


The subject of Buddhist education is bound up with several 
still unsolved problems, but it is possible to limit the subject by 
marking off some of those questions on which scholars are still 
much divided. One of these problems is the question of the 
locality or localities where those schools arose that established 
different forms of the writings held to be the word of Buddha. 
The most accessible of the works of these schools are the Pali 
Canon, and Sanskrit works which contain Mahayana works 
as well as works of Hinayana schools closely related to the 
Pali tradition. 

There is an article on Buddhist education in Hastings’ 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics , but for the earlier 
period it confines itself entirely to the reports of the Chinese 
pilgrims, that is to say, it is entirely silent about the thousand 
years after the death of Buddha, during which all the various 
forms of the Canon had become fixed, and when the education 
and instruction described by the Chinese pilgrims had been 
established for centuries. Yet there is considerable evidence 
both external and internal to show what the educational 
methods were. 

We do not need to ask how much the earliest Buddhism 
borrowed from other schools. Windisch’s article on Brahmin 
influence on Buddhism shows how little is really known 
about the actual movements in the earliest period . 1 Windisch 
points out that brahmins who entered the Order would bring 
their knowledge and literary practices with them. Our 
present question is what this knowledge and literary practice 
was after it had become assimilated and established in 
Buddhist institutions. 


i In A ufsdtse E. Kuhn gewidinet, Miinchen, 1916. 
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Besides the Pali Canon a considerable body of literature 
in Sanskrit of several schools is known. Most of it has been 
described in the catalogues of Kajendralal Mitra 1 and 
Bendall, 2 and the most important parts have been published. 
Works that survive only in Tibetan and Chinese are also now 
becoming more accessible. The earliest stage of literary 
activity may be called that of systematisation. It must be 
mentioned here, that current views as to its significance are 
too divergent to make it possible to say anything that may 
claim to be final. 

There is a view still current in the West, which supposes 
that the orthodox Buddhist holds the Scriptures to exist 
now in. the form in which they were uttered by Buddha, and 
as recited at the first Council. The Buddhist accounts of 
the Councils may not harmonise with the demands of modern 
historical criticism, but they contain nothing so unhistorical 
as that. Buddhaghosa knew as well as we do that the Canon 
contains much that is not- the direct word of Buddha. He 
expressly refers to that which was recited and that which 
was not recited at the first Council. 3 Throughout the com- 
mentaries we find notes on passages that are said to have 
been added by one of the Councils. Not only have we Suttas 
that are said to have been given by disciples after the death of 
Buddha, but Buddhaghosa quotes a verse which says that 
out of 84,000 suttas 2,000 were uttered by bhikkhus. 4 The 

»lol 8 of the Niddesa is attributed by the commentator 
thereon to Sariputta. 5 

On the other hand there has often been a less excusable 


1 Sanskrit Buddhist Literature of Nepal, Calcutta 

2 Catalogue of the Buddhist Sanskrit Manuscripts 
Library, Cambridge. Cambridge, 1883 . 

3 Vin. Com., i, 18. 


, 1882. 

in the University 


4 lb., i, 29. 
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uncritical attitude among Western scholars, against which 
Mrs. Rhys Davids has recently made a vigorous protest. 

“When believers in the East and historians in the West 
will come up out of the traditional attitude, when we shall not 
hear church-editing called Buddhavacanam and thought of as 
Gotctma-vacanav.i — when we shall no more read : ‘The 
Buddha laid down this and denied that/ but ‘the Bud- 
dhist church did so’ — then we shall at last be fit to try to 
pull down super-structure and seek for the man .” 1 The fact 
of this editing, which is recognised both by Buddhist com- 
mentators and modern critics, implies a stage of literary 
activity, of which we know nothing as to actual details. Not 
only are there the variously classified compilations of the 
Aiiguttara and Samyutta , but the Dig ha and Majjhima show 
much elaboration also. The former is in three vaggas^ and 
the first vagga, although it deals with such various subjects 
as the sixty- two heresies, caste, sacrifice, brahmin ritual, and 
miraculous powers, has been given an appearance of unifor- 
mity by the insertion in each sutta of the document known 
as the sllas. The Majjhima is classified in much more detail 
and with more reference to the subject-matter in fifteen 
van* aas. The whole of the Pali Canon in fact shows evidence 
of the same careful classification. 

What this stage of Buddhist study really implied cannot 
be properly answered until we know more about the corres- 
ponding arrangements of those forms of the Canon belonging 
to contemporary schools that are extant in the Chinese. 
Very divergent views are at present held, as by Prof. 
Keith and Prof. R. O. Franke . 2 There can be little doubt 
that the system of arrangement is earlier than the record- 
ing of the Canon in writing, and that the chief motive was to 
serve as a help to the memory. We find examples of 

1 Majjhima Index, p. vi. 

2 Keith, Buddhist Philosophy ; Franke, Intyod. to his translation of 
the Dig ha, 

I. I-J. Q., SEPTEMBER, 1926 63 
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commentary already incorporated in the suttas, but the first 
distinct evidence of material intended for definite instruc- 
tion is found in the Niddesa. Much ot the matter of this work 
is also found in Abhidharma works and in the verbal com- 
mentary of the Vinaya, and it will fee convenient to take the 
Niddesa first. 

As is well known this work is a commeutAry on chi fourth 
and fifth sections of the Sutta-nipdta, together with a com- 
mentary of the same nature on the Khc.-yg<ivis~'. ■»«? suf<r«, which 
is found in the first section, _Lhe matter fh which, it con- 
sists can be divided into three tynesc 


(1) Portions of doctrinal commentary ea im>ortrmt words 
in a style similar to the portions of commentary C'coasionallv 
found in the suttas. The matter and often the language U 
drawn from the suttas, and in addition illustrative passages 

from the suttas are frequently quoted direct, and in the case 

of prose quotations regularly introduced by the words, r uUar.x 
pi h'etam Bhagavata. Verse quotations, which sometimes 
appear to be n on-canonical, are more frequently adduced 
without any mention of the source. In the case of verse 844 
the Niddesa simply adopts as its commentary a whole 'sutta 
from S. hi, 9, which consists of a commentary on that verse. 

(2) Concise definitions of individual words, such as, saypo 
vuccati aid, asanani vuccati yattha nisidanti. The matter of 
this portion sometimes corresponds with such definitions in the 
verbal commentary of the Vinaya. 

(3) It is in the third type that the most characteris- 
tic feature of the Niddesa is seen. This consists of lists 
of synonyms of the word commented on. Such lists are not 
used to explain the meaning of a word in a particular context 
They are repeated in the same form wherever the word 
occurs, and were evidently intended to be learnt in the same 
Avay as the more modern lcosa. I n the case of the verbs the 
synonyms often consist of all the possible compounds of the 

vpdh , Vei ’ yu ^°\ VWdto, ayutto, samayutto, scimpayutto ; 

’ pavedhati, scmpavedhali. In the case of important 
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words all the various synonyms, evidently drawn from the 
scriptures, are given in long lists. The result is that some 
of the synonyms are often unintelligible apart from the con- 
text in the sutta from which they are taken. In a long list 
of synonyms of tanka (Nch I, 8) sihbim ‘sewer' occurs, and the 
reason for this is seen from A. iii, 399 ; So. 1040, where it is 
an epithet of tanha, and from where it has no doubt been 
taken. Among the synonyms of sad a (Nd. I, 18) occurs 
avid. This is evidently due to analysing it as a-vici ‘without 
a wave 5 , and hence ‘continuous.’ Vammiko as one of the 
synonyms of hay a comes from the parable of the ant-hill in 
M. i, 142. 

Much of this is also found in the Abhidhamma books, but 
in the Niddesa it is used as general matter applied to passa- 
ges for which it was not immediately intended. Some of the 
correspondences are as follows : chando Nd. I. 2 = Dhs. 1097, 
Vbh. 374 ; tassa Nd. I. 2 = Vbh 4 393 ; memo , piti, Nd. I, 3 = 
Dhs. 6 y 9; tanha Nd. I, 8= Dhs. 1059 ; sati Nd. I, 10 = Pug. 
25 ; macchariya Nd. I, 37 = Dhs. 1122, Pug. 19 ; panha Nd. I, 
44, 77 = Pug, 25, Dhs. 16 ; mayci Nd. I, 79 = Pug. 19 ; gantha 
Nd. I, 98 = Dhs. 1135 ; kodha Nd. I, 215 ^aghata Dhs. 1154, 
cf. Pug. 18 ; satheyya Nd.I, 395 = Pug. 19 ; thiti Nd. I, 501 = 
Dhs. 10. 

Minor differences occur, and in some cases quite different 
treatment, cf. puthujjana Nd. I, 146 and Pug. 12. There is 
a triple division of puccha Nd. 339 with no reference to the 
fourfold division of D. iii, 229, Dhs. Mahavyut. 85. 

The verbal commentary on the Yinaya is less developed 
than either the Niddesa or the Abhidhamma works. It is 
occupied 'with explaining words concisely, in a given context 
without lists of synonyms. 

This shows a system for learning the vocabulary of the 
Canon, and for explaining archaic forms, but no further gram- 
matical teaching occurs apart from the description of certain 
terms as particles. Ajddhct ti ekamsavacanam (with seven 
other svnomns for ekamsavacanam) ; na ti patikkhepo. Even 



such a sandhi as iccayasma is not resolved into iti, but iced 
is separated and explained like all such particles as padasan- 
dhi, padasamsaggo, padapdripurl, akkharasamavdyo, vyciiijana- 
silitthatd. 

In the Niddesa we thus have direct evidence of a general 
system of instruction applied to a definite work, consisting 
of interpretation, doctrinal teaching and in the verbal exposi- 
tions the beginnings of grammar. The Abhidhamma books and 
related works like the Patisambhidamayga give other traces 
of its existence. It appears to be this system which is 
expressly referred to in the Niddesa (I, 234) and other places 
as the four kinds of analysis ( patisambhidd ) : the analysis of 
meanings /(attha), of conditions (dharmna), of grammatical 
analysis ( nirutti ), and clearness of insight (p atibhdna), 1 

The Nirutti of the Niddesa is of the kind that we should 
expect to exist when Pali was a living language. All the 
grammatical analysis that was required was a knowledge of 
those words in the Scriptures that had become obsolete, 
and the explanation of unusual grammatical forms by means 
of the current expression. The method was not confined 
to the Pali tradition, as we find the same four divisions called 
preuisarnvida in the Mahdvastu (iii. 32 L) and pratismnvit in 
the Mahdvyutpalti (13), and this nirutti method lias reacted 
on the style of the later sutras. 

The practice of learning off strings of synonyms might bo 
expected to influence the style of those who passed through 
such a course of instruction. We appear to find an instance of 
it when Buddhaghosa 2 thus describes an earthquake : ayctni 
mahdpa thavi... Jccimpi scirpkcimpi sctmpakctmpi sampavedhi. 

i They are also found in a sutta (A. ii, ido) which is attributed 
like the Niddesa itself to Sariputta. It probably belongs to the same 
stratum of scholarship. The Abhidhamma statement of patisambhida 
in Vbh. ch. xi is discussed by Mrs. Rhys Davids in the Points of Con- 
troversy , pp. 377 ff. ; c f. Ps. i, 88. 

3 Vin. com. I, 30. 
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Here we have the same series of compounds as we find 
repeatedly in the Niddesa, and Buddhaghosa is only using 
an earlier phraseology. It appears not only in the later 
commentators but also in Sanskrit and especially Mahayana 
works. In several of these a standing description of an earth- 
quake occurs. The synonymous verbs Jcctmp- vidk - cal - Jcsubh- 
are given, followed by ran and garj and each is expanded 
into compounds with pra and sarnpra. 1 If this stood alone, it 
might be taken merely as the verbosity of a particular author, 
but there are other instances, and they often correspond with 
series of synonyms in the Niddesa . The Niddesa has sahkaroti 
garukaroti maneti pujeti . The Avaddna-sataJca p. 8 exactly 
corresponding has satJcrto gurukpto mdnitah pujitah. The 
Mahavastu has the same adding areitah. In Mahayana works 
this is expanded, being preceded by purasJcptah and followed 
by areitah and apacayitah (Saddh-pund. 5 ; KarunapuinLd. 2). 
Similarly the latter sutra has the series harsaniya tosanlya 
prasddaniya avalohamya prahladanlya manojna. All the 
synonyms that we find need not have arisen from the method 
that we find in the Niddesa. Some of them were doubtless 
incorporated from old texts, but the practice of compiling 
such lists is certain from what we find in the Niddesa , and 
the correspondences in the lists makes it probable that there 
was intercourse between different schools and common methods 
of teaching. 2 

Among Mahayana works there are two eompendiums which 
have some relation to the Niddesa. The Dharmasarpgraha 
is a compilation of terms, but it is mainly doctrinal. The 
Mahdvyutpatti was evidently intended for grammatical instruc- 
tion as well. It gives the complete declension of vplsa (210), 
epithets of Buddha and Bodhisattvas and their qualities, 
synonyms of the teaching and names of sections (66), epithets 

1 Lai. v, 449 ; Karunapund, 3 ; Mahavyut. 151. 

2 It may be noticed that the term nirdesa is frequent in Mahayana 
sutras. 
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of Nirvana (95), terms of salutation (97), synonyms of tusta 
and raudra (145-6), synonyms of sattva (207) almost corres- 
ponding with Nd. I, 12, miscellaneous adjectives (223), a lon^ 
list of all the stock words and phrases that occur in ;l sufcra 
(244), and a list of diseases (284), which only partially corres- 
ponds with that in Nch I, 17. Much of this is uirnkti in 
the sense of the Pali nirutti. 


as f.o 


where 
is usually 
ol having 
conclusion 
monastery 
t different 


A.t present there is no general agree mm 
the Pali language as we know it developed. It 
agreed that the oldest works in verse show traces 
been composed in a different dialect. The natural 
is that the canonical works were preserved in a 
or closely related group of monasteries, whore a umcreno 
dialect was spoken, and where the original dialect of the 
texts was entirely effaced, except so far as metrical facts 
compelled the preservation of special forms. Doubtless this 
Pali language that we know was at first a living and snokea 
language, but in the course of centuries, say from the time 
of As'oka to the end of the second century a. d„ it would 
come to be as much a learned language as Sanskrit. The 
fact of the Niddesa itself seems to show that this Pali was 
then a current language, but that nirutti, grammatical analysis 
was becoming necessary for the interpretation of the texts! 

othmg profitable can be said about the earliest date at 
which the Niddesa may be put. Any such theory would 
only tell us that a work of that name existed, Lt the 
occurrence of a geographical term in any particular passage 
would only allow us to infer the date of that passage We 

can see from its different forms and readings that if under- 
went changes and received additions, and in the case of a 
work used continuously for instruction this would be inevitable 
Its application of Abhidhamma material for a goiioL , u Ae' 
seems to show that it is ,ater thau the AbhidCn.' boolT 

— - «• 'r. 
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book during the first two centuries b. c. It has no reference 
to tha paramita, and although it gives the 37 constituents 
of enlightenment, it does not use the term bodhipakkhika- 
dhamma. 

In the case of the literature of the Sanskrit schools we 
can draw further information concerning the materials and 
methods of education. The works are much later than the 
Niddesa. They refer frequently to writing, and the mention 
in the Mahavyutpatti of Kaniska and Asvaghosa puts this 
work later than the first century A. D., but it is probably two 
or three centuries later than this, as it contains evidence of 
contact with Greek astrology. The dates usually assigned 
to the chief texts range from the second to the seventh century. 
The four methods of analysis with niruhti are preserved, but 
we may infer from the fact that the language was Sanskrit 
and from the production of a kavya like the Buddhacarita in 
the first century a. d. that grammar was a fully developed 
study. 

Wherever the texts of this literature originated, we can 
at least assume from the accounts of the Chinese pilgrims 
that down to the seventh century Magadha "was the chief 
district of their study. 1 Mr. J. N. Samaddar in his interest- 
ing account of the monasteries of Nalanda, Yikramasila (east 
of Bhagalpur) and Odandapura (Bihar) calls them universities, 
and draws several remarkable parallels with these modern 
institutions. The proposing of hard questions by the keeper 
of the gate at Nalanda becomes matriculation. The teaching 
is said to have been both tutorial and professorial. The 
Master of the Law is taken to be the Vice-Chancellor, and 
the writing up of the names of famous scholars over the 
gates is compared to the granting of diplomas. 

This is what is inferred from Hiuen Tsiang, but it is 

I The vihara of Vikramaslla is mentioned in the colophon of 
one Ms. (Mitra,p. 229), and according to Mr. Samaddar Nalanda occurs 
( Glories cf Magadha, p. 104 ff.). 
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I-tsing who describes the actual studies. 1 From Prof. 
Takakusu’s account it appears that grammar was based entire- 
ly on works of brahminical schools, the Sutras of Panini, the 
Kasika of Jayaditya, the Mahabhasya of Patafijali, and three 
works by Bhartrhari. It is not clear from this whether the 
Sutras were those of Panini in their original form, but Panini 
was certainly known to the Buddhists. 2 He is mentioned 
in the Lankavatara-sutra, and Taranatha in his history 
tells a wonderful story of his acquirement of grammatical 
science. The chief form however in which the Panmean 
grammar was studied by these schools appears to have been 
Candragomin’s Candravyakaraua, which is put at the beginning 
of the seventh century. This is the only grammar which 
is mentioned in Bendall’s list along with commentaries on 
it, chiefly that of Anandadatta, and in the Tanjur the gram- 
matical works as given by Csoma arc either Caudragomin’s 
work or others still later. 

The Niddesa also shows the beginnings of lexicography, 
and its continuation appears in the Dhcirmasamgraha and 
Mcihavyutpatti. Its full development is seen in the Amara- 
Jcosa of Amarasimha, who was a Buddhist himself. It is not 
mentioned by 1-tsing, and Winternitz puts it between the 
sixth and eight centuries. There are several copies of it in 
Bendall’s list, and it is also in the Tanjur. 

Apart from philosophy, which formed part of the doctrinal 

1 Ch. 34. ed. Takakusu. 

2 Dr. B. C. Law has pointed out in Buddhaghosa a passage 
reminscent of Panini, V. 2, 93. It may be asked whether this comes 
directly from Panini or from some adaptation, but it certainly corres- 
ponds much more closely with Panini than with the corresponding 
sutra and vrtti of Candragomin, IV. 2, 97. The Pali grammar of 
Kaccayana is later than Buddhaghosa and belongs to the literature 
of Ceylon. Later works, says Geiger, follow the models of Sanskrit 
grammar and lexicography slavishly, and apply their system mechani- 
cally to Pali. Geiger, Pali Lit. und Sprachc ; Franke, Gcsch. tmd. 
Knt, der einheim. Pali-grammatik, 
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teaching, two important secular subjects are medicine and 
astronomy. That medicine must have been studied early we 
know from the Vinaya, as the sixth chapter of the Mabavagga 
is devoted to medicines and surgery. I-tsing mentions cikitsa- 
vidya, but there is nothing in the surviving literature to 
indicate that it ever became an independent study. He does 
not mention jyotisa among the vidyas, and it is clear that as 
astrology was an integral part of astronomy and the chief 
motive of its study, the latter science could not be expected 
to flourish so long as Buddhism forbade interpretation of the 
stars (e. g. Sn. 927 and Nd. I, 381). 1 It came in when the 
practice of astrology revived. The only astronomical work 
mentioned in Mitra's list is atlka on the Jain work Suryapraj - 
napti . Among the Buddhist fragments from Central Asia 
edited by Hoernle is an astrological work which shows that 
it is based on Greek astrology, and that Buddhism had come 
to adopt astrological practices. There is also evidence ef 
Greek influence in the list of the nine planets in Mcihavyut, 
164. The first seven of them beginning with Aditya are in the 
order of the days of the week, and this order, which depends 
on an elaborate assignment of a planet to each of the 24 
hours of the day, came from Greece. 2 

It is certain that the monasteries of Magadha were the 
chief places where this Sanskrit literature was studied, and 
probably also the region of its origin. It represents the 
product of several schools and shows certain relations with 
Pali works. But the views of scholars concerning the district 
where Pali, as we know it, originated are so divergent that 

1 The knowledge of astronomy among the Buddhists has been 
treated in the writer’s article Sun , Moon , and Stars (Buddhist) in 
Hastings’ Ency. of ReL and Ethics . 

2 The Ptolemaic order of the planets is Saturn, Jupiter, MarS, 
Sun, Venus, Mercury, Moon. The lord of the first hour of Sunday 
is the Sun, of the second hour Venus, and soon, This makes the 
Moon the lord of the first hour of Monday, and so on throughout 
the week. 

I. II. Qo SEPTEMBER, 1926 
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it is impossible to do more than draw attention to a problem 
still in need of solution. It is the question not of the 
original language of Buddha and his first disciples, but of the 
Pali of Ceylon. The Pali of the time of Bucldhaghosa was 
no living language, except in so far as it may have been 
learnt and used within each monastery. The commentaries 
of that time were translations and adaptations in Pali of 
those already existing in Singhalese. The traces of an earlier 
dialect surviving in the Canon may be survivals of the dialect 
in which it existed when it was taken to Ceylon, But it is 
the Pali as used by Buddhaghosa which the Singhalese 
tradition calls Magadlu . 1 The view that Pali really was the 
language of Magadha is generally rejected, and various 
attempts to fix the district in India where Pali developed 
have been made on the assumption that it must have been 
somewhere else than Magadha. 

Oldenberg sought it in South India, probably in the 
kingdoms of the Andhras or Kalihgas . 2 According to Prof. 
R. O. Frauke its original home was in a district somewhere 
in the middle to the west of the Vindhya mountains. “Accord- 
ingly it is not impossible, though naturally a pure supposition, 
that the city of Ujjen, which evidently had become a centre 
of culture comparatively early, also formed the centre of the 
dialect-area of literary Pali .” 3 This was also the view of 
Westergaard and E. Kuhn, which Oldenberg expressly reject- 
ed. Sir George Grierson holds that “we have a strong reason 

1 Buddhaghosa was told to go and translate the Atfchakatha into 
Magadhanam nirutti , Mhvs. p. 251 (Tumour), quoted by Dr. B. C. 
Law, The life and work of Buddhaghosa , p. 75. 

2 Vinaya, Introd., p. I. 

3 Pali und Sanskrit, p. 138. By literary Pali Dr. Franke merely 
means the Pali as generally understood. The reason is that he uses 
the general term Pali to include the spoken Aryan languages of the 
whole of sub-Himalayan India and Ceylon ; ib. p. vi. There is nothing 
to be said against the terminology except that it has not won general 
acceptance, and that scholars still call these languages Prakrit. 
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for concluding that literary Pali is the literary form of the 
Magadhi language, the then koine of India, as it was spoken and 
as it was used as a medium of literary instruction in the Taksa- 
sila University . 1 The conclusion of Rhys Davids was that 
“Buddhism born in Nepal, received the garb in which we now 
know it in Avanti, in the far West of India/' and he held that 
this was nearer to the other view “so often put forward as 
convenient that Buddhism arose in Magadha and that its 
original tongue was Magadhi ." 2 These are the results of thirty 
years of research. 

Geiger has taken the unpopular course of holding that 
the tradition of the Chronicles and commentaries is the 
true one, and that what they call Magadhi is Magadhi . 3 
Oldenberg’s statement that “it is certain that the Pali lan- 
guage is not the Magadhi language”, merely means that it is 
not the language of the Asokan inscriptions. There is not 
slightest reason why the texts of the Canon should have been 
adapted to the spoken language of the time of Asoka. It is far 
more likely that the dialect of the texts had already begun to 
form a sacred language , and we know that there was a rule 
in the Vinaya saying that the monks were to learn the word 
of Buddha in its own grammar or dialect, anujanami bhikkhave 
sakaya niruttiya buddhavacanawipariyap2initum,&n<l Buddha- 
ghosa understands this as meaning in the Magadhi language. 
It is true that this sentence has been understood against both 
grammar and tradition in a quite opposite sense, but this does 
not now need discussion, 

The latest attempt to solve the question has been made 
by Dr. M. Walleser , 4 who also decides for Magadha, but it 
cannot b'e said that within the space of twenty-four pages he 

1 Commemorative Essays presented to Sir. R. G. Bhandarkar, 
P« 123. 

2 Cambridge History of India, 1. 187. 

3 Pali Litteratur 11 nd Sprache, p. 3. 

4 Sprache und Heimat des Pali-Kanons . Heidelberg, 1924. 
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has done justice to the arguments of his predecessors. He 
further prejudices his own case by asserting that Pali means 
not the body of sacred texts but the language in which . they 
were composed. However, his evidence for the phrase pali- 
bhasa, rests merely on Childers, and ignores such decisive 
passages as that of the Mahavcimsa referred to above, and 
thus translated by Dr. B. C. Law: ‘‘The Pali (text of the 
Tripitaka) only (p alimattcim) has been brought over here 
The Ceylon commentary is current among the people of 
Ceylon. Please go there and study it, and then translate 
it into Magadhl (magadhanam nirutthya parivattehi ).'’ 1 But 
Dr. Walleser has certainly made the claims of Magadha more 
prooable, and it may be hoped that deeper investigation of 
the geographical question will lead to the establishing of 
further links in the history of Buddhist scholarship. 

E. «J. Thomas 


l I-ife and Work of Bnddhaghozn. p. 74. 



Mahabharata Philosophy— Moksadharma 

This paper is confined to a study of the Moksadharma 
section of the 12th book of the Mahabharata as it contains 
discussions which throw much light on the nature of philo- 
sophic speculation in the Epic. The very setting of the 
book has a philosophic bearing. Yudhisthira has lost many 
of his kinsmen in the Great War and has accordingly become 
dejected. He asks Bhlsma, who is now sleeping on a bed of 
arrows (sara-talpa) to explain to him the highest ideal of life 1 
higher than either of the two, Raja-dharma and Apad-dharrna, 
which he has already described to him, 

The Moksadharma is not however the only philosophic 
section in the Epic. The Sanatsujatiya of the fifth book 
(chapters 40 - 45 ), the Bhagavad-gita of the sixth (chapters 25 - 
42 ), and the Anugxta of the fourteenth (chs. 16 - 51 ) are other 
important philosophical sections. Barring the Gita, the Moksa- 
dharma is the most important of them. It presents the 
characteristic variety of philosophical views of the age. 

The philosophic importance of this section is also admitted 
by all scholars 2 and attested by the fact that Sankara, who 
quotes 3 only sparingly from what falls outside theVedic litera- 
ture has several quotations from it, for instance, in his com- 
mentary on the Bhagavad-gita. 


1 Mbh., XII, 174. 1. 

2 Keith and Hopkins draw their conclusions on the “Epic Philo- 
sophy” from the materials of this section. Cf. Hopkins, The Great 
Epic, pp. 85-190 ; Keith, The Sankhya System, pp. 29-53. Deussen 
also attempted to investigate epic philosophy first by collecting together 
and translating this section along with the others. Vijnanabhiksu 
quotes profusely from this section in his commentaries on the Saiikhya 
Sutras and the Yoga Sutras. 

3 XII, I 7 S (38), 1 77 (25). 201 (17). 241 (7), 245 (12). 
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The process by which the Bharata undenvenb transforma- 
tion and grew into its present size through additions and 
alterations indicates the general nature of its philosophy. 
A book, a national Epic, that fell into the hands of poets 
and scholars that lived between 500 b. 0 . and 20 0 a. d. cannot 
claim to -possess a single system of philosophy. If it were 
the work of a single author or at least of a single school and 
remained unaltered by later poets, we could have expected 
such a thing in the epic. For a system means a consistent 
whole. It is “an association of thoughts which collectively be- 
long to and are dependent on a single centre. A system has 
therefore an individual author, whether he has himself origi- 
nated the thoughts brought together in the system, or has only 
adjusted to one another and welded into a consistent whole 
imperfect thoughts derived from without.” The Epic that 
has absorbed into it the thoughts of many centuries cannot 
claim to contain a system. Not only words and phrases, but 
whole lines and the ideas of different systems have been inter- 
polated into it. 

All scholars, who have attempted to define the nature of 
the philosophy of the Epic, have admitted it to contain an 
eclectic teaching. Grarbe believes it to be an amalgamation 
of the Vedantism of the Upanisads and the Bbagavata religion 
with an independently developed Saukhya. Keith defines it 
to be a confused mass of ideas representing various schools of- 
thought. It is a world of chaos out of which it is impossible 
to deduce a system. It is a conglomeration of different 
systems and the only peculiarity is its theistic tinge. Deussen 
attempted to define the Epic philosophy in his ‘Four philoso- 
phical texts of the Bharata,’ as representing the transitional 
stage of thought, the philosophy of the Epic age, midway bet- 
ween the ~V edic and the Classical epochs, during which period 
there took place a transition from the Idealism of the Upa- 
nisads to the Realism of the classical Sankhya. Historically 
speaking the Epic must represent a transitional stage of 
thought. But that does not preclude us from defining its 
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philosophy as eclectic, especially as it has received so many 
additions in the course of ages. 

Besides the Idealism of the Upanisads, there existed the 
schools of Carvaka. The Upanisads themselves, either singly 
or as a whole, did not present single system of thought. 
During the long period of transition from the early Upani- 
sads to the Mahabharata, Indian thought was in a state of 
turmoil. There were many currents and cross currents 
running against one another. It has been said that free 
speculations in the east of the Midland were mostly atheistic 
and later on culminated in such systems as Buddhism and 
Jainism, in the West there developed a theistic system with 
a personal God, and in the Midland, throve the doctrine of 
the Upanisads. And nearly all these types of thought are 
found in the Epic making its teaching miscellaneous in 
character. The authors of the work, whoever they might 
be, have not attempted a deliberate selection of the philo- 
sophic material with a definite system in view. They have 
collected together those half-philosophic and half-narrative 
Ttihasa-samvadas 5 which were current at the time among 
the people and which had a bearing on the ‘Moksa-dharrna’. 
The first point to be noted therefore is that the Moksadarma 
does not contain any single doctrine either fully systematised 
or in the process of systematisation. It is to be taken as a 
more or less heterogeneous collection of many doctrines known 
at the time, even after making sufficient allowance for inter- 
polations that certainly have crept into the work during the 
long period of its growth. 

Under the circumstances, the only thing we can do is to 
analyse the teaching as it is found into its various elements. 
While the whole teaching can be characterised in no definite 
way either as "Vedanta or Sankhya, or something like it, the 
elements of it generally fall, as will be seen, under one or 
other of the commonly known varieties of Indian thought. 
This ‘non-descript’ character, however, applies only to the 
metaphysical side of the teaching. There Is another side, viz., 
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the practical, which readily admits of being definitely descri- 
bed, From this side we may say that there is even a certain 
measure of consistency in the teaching of the section. This 
consistent teaching is asceticism “a fact which greatly in- 
fluenced and gave a particular shape to Indian religion”. 
The asceticism that is taught is, no doubt, not precisely the 
same everywhere. There are differences of greater or less im- 
portance in details. But yet as asceticism, it is one. The 
Moksa-dharma indeed begins with the exposition of the 
ascetic theory of life in answer to the question of the dejected 
Yudhisthira. 

But there is also a comparatively minor current of thought, 
viz , theism. It is prominent only in the dialogue between 
Mrtyu and Prajapati and in the Narayanlya section of the 
book and there it becomes more conspicuous than asceticism 
itself. Ln the Narayaiilya teaching especial ly, asceticism is 
absorbed into the theistic teaching and appears in some form 
as one of its elements. Elsewhere, however, theism emerges 
to the surface only occasionally and asceticism is the regular 
teaching. 

Asceticism on the one hand and theism on the other are 
both in harmony with the popular character of the Epic. 
On apriori grounds we can easily see why these two as 
theories appeal to the common people. But this is not all. 
There is also historical evidence for concluding that they did 
so appeal to the people about the time when the Bharata was 
composed. Asceticism began as a reaction against the ritual- 
ism already found in the late Mantras and underwent further 
elaboration in the Brahinana period. The Brahmanas were entire- 
ly concerned with the sacrifice. The religion they promulgated 
was the religion of the ‘priests 7 and not of the common people. 
This religion of the sacrifice became developed to such an 
extent that sacrifice by itself was regarded as possessing 
some mystical potency. The ideas of sacrifice in the abstract 
which appears in some of the Brahmanas pushed the cere- 
monial gods themselves into obscurity and even the materials 
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used in the sacrifice became objects of adoration. There was 
nothing, neither idea nor action, which had nob some connection 
with sacrifice. In fact sacrifice was considered the essence 
of the whole world. This religion had no intimate connec- 
tion with the life of the common people. The conservative 
spirit of the priestly class and the caste duties made it impos- 
sible for the non-priestly class to perform any sacrifice with- 
out the assistance of a priest. Accordingly in sacrifice, hired 
priests played an active part, while the sacrificer only a passive 
one. This meant that the ordinary man had no way to exert 
himself in religious affairs, and feel and live the ideal life. 
But ‘a religious man will always desire to exert himself for the 
attainment of perfection according to the light that is given 
to him/ Asceticism came as a boon to the common people. 
It appears to have first originated among the liberal section 
of the Brahmanas and adopted wholesale in later times, by 
the common people. The liberal Brahmana thought that by 
ascetic practices he could attain ends desirable for himself 
as the priest would get by sacrifice. Accordingly a clear 
distinction was made between the two methods, and asceticism 
in some form or other stood in opposition to the hieratic 
religion. In this connection, it is pertinent to quote what 
Dr. Winternitz says about the existence in Indian literature 
of the two opposing elements of thought : “Now, I believe, 
that this Parivrajaka or Sramana or Ascetic literature has 
been preserved to us to a much greater extent than Leumann 
thought. It is to be chiefly found in the didactic parts 

of the Mahabharata and occasionally also in the Puraiias. 
This Ascetic literature is partly pre-Buddhistic and traces 
of it are already found in the Upanisads, partly contem- 
poraneous with Buddhist and Jaina literature. If there 

had not been two different representatives of intellectual 
and spiritual life in India, how could we explain the 

constant occurrence of the phrase, Srama^as and Brah- 

manas in the Buddhist sacred texts, of Samana-bambhana 
in Asoka’s inscriptions, and the distinctions, Megasthenes 
I. H. Q., SEPTEMBER, 1926 6$ 
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makes between Brahmanas and Sramanas (Brahmanai and 
Sarmanai).” 

The theism of the Narayanlya, again, is eventually to be 
traced to a reaction against the speculative absolutism of 
the Upanisads. Epic theism partly goes back to the mon - 
theism of the late mantras and so far it is a natural develop- 
ment of the old belief. For, at the close of the Brabmana 
period) Prajapati became the highest and the only God, 
and on the rise of new Vedic gods like Visnu, Rudra, and 
IS! ar ay ana high in the esteem, he gradually lost his position. 
Visnu and later, Narayap.a, became the supreme god-head 
of this Vedic monotheism. Epic theism reflects both the 
positions of Prajapati. In the Mrtyu-Prajapati dialogue, 
for instance, Prajapati is the highest god. He has been 
there described as the ‘Lord of the Universe’ and as the 
‘God of gods,’ bestowing boons upon a minor god, Sthanu, 
and deputing the goddess Mrtyu (Death) to carry on his own 
work of destruction on earth (25G, 20-21 ; 257, 17-20). 

But in the Narayanlya it is Narayana or Visnu (for both 
have already been identified) is 'the supreme god ; and 
Prajapati who is no other than Brahman is a ‘Creature’ of 
Narayapa. This theism of the Visnu or Narayapa cult was 
amalgamated with the well-developed theism of the Vasudeva 
cult and the result is the theism of the Narayanlya. This 
theism, may be represented as a reaction against ritua- 
lism, for, it stands opposed to the religion of the sacrifice, 
which made sacrifice more important than the God or gods 
to whom it was offered. But in the main it is the result of 
a reaction against the abstract teaching of the earlier Upa- 
nisads. 

An examination of the material that has been worked 
up into the Moksadharma shows that the Epic was mainly 
intended to appeal to the common people. The larger part 
of it js in the nature of legends and stories probably^ current 
for a long time among the common people. The stories, 
which are m the form of dialogues, samvSdas, are almost 
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always described as Tthihasas’ implying thereby their anti- 
quity (cf. Ithihasam puratanam,) and suggesting that cur- 
rency among the people was the only guarantee for their 
genuineness. Sometimes they are described as Glt5 or 
‘Song,’ (cf. Manki Gita, Pingala Gita, Bodhya Gita), which 
points to the fact that there were metrical statements or 
songs which enshrined a religious or philosophic doctrine 
suggested by deep experience in life. Such half-narrative 
and half-philosophic dialogues are also found in the Upanisads 
and the Tripitaka. These two elements, forming the chief 
stuff of the Epic, suggest its popular origin in the ballads 
which were recited by the common people at the religious 
or secular festival. It also implies a contrast with the 
scriptural teaching which had a different source. While the 
latter quotes scripture for its authority, the former, an old 
Gita or Itihasa for its support. 

R. R. Iyengar 


Rasatala or the Under- World 
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The Raksas or Raksasas and the Yaksas are said to 
be the descendants of Kasyapa by his wife Khasa. 1 2 Ravaijta, 
in his expedition to Rasatala, killed Vidyujjihva, the husband 
of his sister Surpanakha, who is mentioned as a 
Raksasl. 3 The Raksasas evidently derived 
their name from the river Araxes, on the banks 
of which they originally lived. Most probably their original 
name was Arakst but like the Amarcli who were called 


Rak§asas 
and Yaksas 


1 Padma P Srsti kh. 7 : Khasa tu yaksa ra k karris i janayamasa 
kotisa. 

2 Ramayana , Uttara, ch. 23. 
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Mardi, a tribe which lived on the shore of the Caspian Sea, and 
like the Armenians who were called Ramaniyakas, they were 
called Raksa instead of Araksa, by the elision of the initial a . 
They were very likely the tribe called Arachoti which lived 
close to the Massagetse and the Bactrians, mentioned by 
Strabo . 1 Arachoti is evidently composed of Araha which is a 
corruption of Araxes and ti which is a contraction of te~le or 
tie-le meaning the Huns. There can be no doubt that the 
Araxes is the Jaxarfces, as it flowed through the country of the 
Massagetse who from all accounts lived on the banks of 
the Jaxartes . 2 Like the Massagetse and other Scythic 
tribes the Raksas were cannibals , 3 The Raksasas are men- 
tioned in the Avesta, where it is said : “Away, do I abjure the 
iniquitous of every kind who act as Raksas act .” 4 The 
Raksas therefore were a Hunnic tribe, and . were Turanians 
and not the aborigines of India as have been supposed by 
some writers. The Yaksas were a tribe of Raksas. Ravana, 
the king of the Raksas, was a step-brother of Kuvera, the 
king of the Yaksas . 5 The Yaksas apparently derived 
their name from the Yaxartes (Jaxartes), on the banks 
of which they lived with the Raksas. The Buddhist stories 
of Harita-yaksinI, who devoured the children of Rajagrha, 
and of Vakula-yaksa show that the Yaksas were also 
cannibals . 6 They were proverbially black, which indicates 
that they were the “black or sun-burnt Huns of the north .” 7 
In the Indian folk-lore the Yaksas are represented as the 

1 Strabo'^ .bk. xi, ch. via, 8 (vol. ii, p. 248). 

2 Ibid bk. ? xi, ch. viii, 6 (vol. ii, p. 247) ; Herodotus , bk. I, ch. 
201 ; see also Sacred Books of the East , vol. iv, p. 3 ; Tod’s Rajasthan , 
vol. I, ch. vi. 

3 Hamilton and Falconer’s Strabo , vol. I, pp. 299, 464, 

4 Yasna xii in S.B.E vol. xxxi, p. 249. 

5 Ramayana, Uttara, ch. 13. 

6 See 1 -tsing, bk. i, 9 ; Beal’s Records of Eastern Countries , vol. I, 
p. no note ; vol. ii, p. 191. 

7 See JBBRAS ,, vol, xxiv, p. 565. 
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guardians of buried treasures like the ‘Leprechauns*’ with 
their pot of gold in the fairy tales of Europe. 

The Siddhas, who appear according to the Brahmanda 
Parana 1 to have lived on the north of the Nisada or the 
Hindukush mountain, were undoubtedly the 
Sydracce or Oxydracse mentioned by Megasihenes 
and other writers , 2 who lived close to Mount Nysa, and are 
said to have been the followers of Bacchus who has been 
identified with Siva . 3 They lived most probably near the 
source of the Oxus. Perhaps a colony of this tribe dwelt in 
the Punjab near Multan at the time of Alexander’s invasion 
and were known as Sudrakas ; they were the ally of the 
Malavas or Malloi of the Greeks. 

The Gandharvas were not also the aborigines of India. 
They represent the Gandarians mentioned by Herodotus 4 5 and 
perhaps Gadha of the A vesta , 6 and Gadha is 
Gandharvas. S y non y mons w ith Saka or Scythian, and f§aka 

is a synonym for “a thief who carries off cattle.” It is remark- 
able that in the Behistun inscription (516 b.c. ), in the fifth 
year of the reign of Darius, Gadara is mentioned among his 
conquered countries. Gadara has been considered to be the 
same as Gandhara or Gandharva-desa . 6 It should be 
stated here that the Gandarians and the Dadicse fought under 
one commander Artyphius, and not with the Indians under 
Pharnazathres, in the army of Xerxes . 7 Hence it is very 
probable that the Gandharvas were the Gandarian tribe of 
Scythians. According to Rawlinson, the Gandarians held 

1 Brahmanda P. } ch. 44. 

2 Strabo, bk. xv, 1, 8 (vol. iii, p. 76). 

3 McCrindle’s Ancient India as described by M eg" asthenes and 
Arrian, p. in note. 

4 Rawlinsoffs Herodotus, bk. vii, ch. 66 (vol. ii, p. 147)- 

5 S.B*E.> vol. xxiii, p. 161. 

6 See my Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and Mediaeval India 
s. v. Gandhara . 

7 Herodotus , bk. vii, chs. 65 > 66 (vol. ii, pp. 145, 147 )* 
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Kabul and the mountain tract on both sides of the Kabul 
river as far as the upper course of the Indus . 1 

The Kinnaras appear to be the Kimmerii of Strabo. With 
regard to this tribe Herodotus says : “The wandering Scythians 
once dwelt in Asia, and there warred with the MassageUe, 
but with little success ; they therefore quitted 
their homes, crossed the Araxes, and entered the 
land Cimmeria. For the land which is now inhabited by the 
Scyths was formerly the country of the Cimmerians .” 2 They 
must have therefore lived on the northern side of the Jaxartes. 
The sculptural representation of a kinnara is the figure of 
a bird with the face of a human being, though it is often 
described as having the shape of a man with the face of a 
horse, perhaps in conformity with the idea conveyed by the 
term ‘kin nara,’ the literal meaning of which is “Is this a 
man As the kinnaras were heavenly musicians, the figure 
of the bird perhaps represents their proficiency in singing, 
and the face of the horse, which represents a long face, indi- 
cates their Turkish origin. The Kimmerii originally lived on 
the Caucasus and they were considered to be an almost mythi- 
cal race . 3 They evidently afterwards lived at the Ust Urt 
plateau in Kharizm, and “'the inhabitants of Kharizm former- 
ly had the fame of being proficients in the art of music .” 4 

The names of towns, rivers, etc., mentioned in the Puranas 
confirm that Rasatala was Sakadvlpa or Scythia. In the 
Ramayana 5 we find the names of the following 
towns and places : Bhogavati, Asma, Manimayi, 
V aru^a-pura, Bali-alaya and K§Irada-sagara. The town of 
Bhogavati was guarded by Vasukl. The word Bhogavati is 


Bhogavati. 


1 Rawlinson's Five Great Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern World , 
vol. iv, p. 20. 

2 Rawlinson's Herodotus, bk. iv,;ch. xi, 33 (vol. I, p. 291), 

3 Maspero’s Passing of the Empires , p.342. 

4 Conolly’s Journey to the North of India, vol. I, p. 179. 

5 Ramayana, Uttara, ch. 23, 
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is the Sankritised form of Balhdhi mentioned in the Avesta 1 
which was the ancient name of Balkh, — the Bactria of the 
Greeks. It was the capital of Bactriana, which was subvert- 
ed by the Scythians in 135 b.c ., 2 and it was called Unvul- 
Bilad, “the mother of cities. ” It contained formerly many 
fine palaces and buildings of marble, the ruins of which existed 
at the time of Marco Polo in the 14th century a.d. 3 It is 
said to have been the ornament of all Ariana . 4 The opulence, 
prosperity and fame of Bhogavati (Balkh) or Bactria was 
due to the fact it was the emporium of Asiatic commerce . 5 
Bactria, according to Strabo, was also called Zariaspa, and it 
stood upon a river of the same name which emptied itself 
into the river Oxus , 6 and the river was evidently called 
Bhogavati, the river Baetrus of Curtius, from the famous 
town situated upon it . 7 8 Burnes thinks that Zariaspa is a 
corruption Shahr-i-Sabz (Kesh) in the kingdom of Bokhara, 
the birth-place of Nadir Shall . 3 Bhogavati is also called 
Patalapura , 9 as it was the capital of the province of Patala. 
It is stated in the Mahabharata 1 0 that Sesa Naga, who 
represents “Sse” of Sogdiana, resided at this place. Patala, 
therefore, as a province, comprised both Bactriana and Sogdh- 
ana, the river Oxus flowing between them, Strabo also 
says that the Sacse occupied Bactriana and Sogdiana , 1 1 as 
stated before. Burnes says, “Balkh boasts an antiquity beyond 

1 Veudidad \ ch. 1 (S. B. E,> vo). I, p. 2). 

2 Professor E. J. Rapson's Ancient India, p, 1 iS. 

3 Yule's Marco Polo> vol. I, p. 151 * 

4 StrabOy bk. xi, ch. xi. 

5 Hamilton and Falconer’s Strabo , vol. I, p. 23, note 2. 

6 Strabo , bk. xi, ch. xi, 8. 

7 Burnes* Travels into Bokhara , vol. ii, p. 211, 

8 Ibid 1, vol. iii, p. 6. 

9 Mbit ., Udyoga, ch. 98. 

10 Ibid*) ch. IQ2. 

11 Straboy bk. xi, ch. viii, 4 ; Hamilton and Falconer's Strabo , 
vol. ii, pp. 246, 240 note. 
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most other cities in the globe” and that its ruins extend over 
a circuit of about twenty miles . 1 

The town of Asma is the same as Aksu, the Oxiana of 
the Greeks. It was the head-quarters of the 
Asma. province of Vaksh or Aksu, situated between 

the river Oxus and its tributary called Vaksh or Aksu, 
the Ochus of Strabo, in the country of Sogdiana . 2 The river 
Oxus, which is the Okos of the Greeks, formed the boundary 
between Bactriana and Sogdiana. It derived its name from 
its tributary, the Vaksh or Aksu , 3 evidently • called Asma by 
the Aryans, and therefore in the Rg Veda 4 the Oxus is called 
Asmanvatl from its tributary, just as it is called Bhogavatx 
Gahga in the Puraiias , 5 from its tributary called Bhogavati 
or Bakhdhl river, the Bactrus of Quintus Curtius , 6 on which 
Bakhdhl or Balkh is situated. The river Aksu (Vaksh) is 
the Vaksu of the Matsya Purana , 7 Vamksu of the Bliaga- 
vata , 8 Caksu of the Brahmanda Purana , 9 Iksu of the 
Visnu Purana , 10 all these names being some forms or vari- 
ants of Aksu. Asma was the capital of Sogdiana, which 
was Rasabala proper, being situated in the basin between the 
Jaxartes (the Rasa of the Rg-Veda) and the Oxus, and Rasa- 
tala is the same as Patala. The name of Patalapura was 
originally applied to Asma, as it is said in the Varaana 
Purana 11 that “Asmaka is the foremost city of Patala,” and 


1 Burnes’ Travels into Bokhara, vol. ii, p. 204. 

2 Vambery’s History af Bokhara, Intro., p. xxii, note 1. 

3 Ibid., Intro., p. xxii, note 1 ; Dr. Modi’s Ancient Pataliputra in 
/ BBRAS '., vol. xxiv, p. 520. 

4 Rg-Veda, x, 53-8. 

5 Brhad-dkarma P., Madhya, ch. 22, v. 50. 

6 Burnes’ Travels into Bokhara , vol. ii, p. 21 1. 

7 Matsya P., ch. 101, quoted in the Sabdakalpa drum a, s. v. nadi. 

8 Bhagavata, v, ch. 17. 9 Brahmanda P., ch. 51. 

10 Visnu P„ ii, ch. iv. 

11 Vamana P., ch. io, v. 56. 
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there cannot be the slightest doubt that the seat of govern- 
ment was afterwards removed to Bhogavatl (Bakhclhi) or 
Balkh which has since been called Patalapura, for we do not 
hear of the name of Mark an da or modern Samarkand, 
which was destroyed by Alexander the Great in the 4th 
century b. c. 1 in any of the ancient works of the Hindus. 
Asma evidently existed before Markan' a became the capital 
of Sogdiana. Though the Mahabharata 1 2 does not mention 
the name of Asma, yet it appears from a chapter of the 
Udyoga Parva that it refers to it by the name of Patala- 
pura, which does not evidently mean Bliogavatl, as the latter 
is mentioned elsewhere as a town different from Patalapura. 3 
It says that all the Brahmins of Pa tala were devoted to the 
performance of Go^vrata or the rites relating to Go or cow. 
It should be stated that the ancient names of Sogdiana appear 
to have been “Gail” and “Sughda”, and it was the second of the 
sixteen localities created by Ahura Mazda. 4 The words 
4 ‘Sughda, 3 ’ “Sogd” and “Sogdiana were perhaps considered to 
have been the growth upon the word Gau or perhaps variants 
of the word sughur which in Turkish means cow, 5 It is also 
related in the Vendidad 6 that Angra Mainyu, the evil 
spirit, thereupon counter-created the fly called ‘Skaitya’ 
which brings death to ox and cattle. Hence it will be re- 
marked that Go-vrata is mentioned in connection with Patala 
in conformity only with its name of Gau which means a cow. 
It is also mentioned that near Patalapura, fire is continually 
burning. 7 This, of course, refers to the spring of oil which 
according to Strabo 8 existed near the river Ochus which is 
identical with the river Vakhs'h, or Aksu and it appears also 

1 Strabo , bk. xi, ch. xi, 4. 2 Mbh Udyoga, ch, 98. 

3 Ibid.y Udyoga, chs. 98,-102. 

4 Vambery's History of Bokhara , p. 5. 

5 Barnes’ Travels into Bokhara , vol, in, p, 216 . 

7 Vendidad \ ch. 1 in S,B.E , vol. iv, pp. 5, 6. 

8 Mbh Udyoga, ch. 98. 9 Strabo , bk. xi, ch. xi, 5 * 
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,hat there are still petroleum wells in the country around 
Samarkand and Ferghana, the capital of which is Khokand. 1 2 
All these circumstances show that Patulapura of the Maha- 
bharata was Asma, the capital of Sogdiana.. Asma was inhabited 
by the daityas called Kalakeyas. The Kalakeyas were the Kara- 
Asavaua of the Avesta mentioned with the “Turanian Danus” 
(Danavas) and “the most mighty Duraekatea” (Daitya) who 
were the enemies of the Aryans. The word Asma means a stone 
and the word Asabcona means 'one who kills with a stone’ (Asan- 
ban), the sling being, as it seems, the favourite weapon of the 
Danus (Yast, xiii, 38)V* Hence Asabana was a descriptive 
epithet of Kara, the Sanskritised form of which is Kola, both 
the words meaning black, and there can be no doubt that 
from Asavana the name of the town Asma was derived. The 
word Kalakeya is a pleonastic and derivative form of Iicll a 
or Kara. These Kara- Asav anas or Kalakeyas were evidently 
Karamiru which is another name for the Hiung-nu or 
Huns. 3 It is curious that in the ancient map of Sogdiana 
there is a town by the name of Petra Sogdiana which means 
the. same thing as Asma, the word Petra meaning stone ; it 
was situated on the north of Oxiana. It should also be 
remarked that the Mahabharata 4 5 in connection with another 
tribe of Huns named Nivata-Kavaca relates that they were 
quite adepts in ‘raining down stones unseen upon their 
enemies.’ This evidently means that the Daityas or the 
Huns, as a class, were expert sling throwers. The Bhagavata 4 
distinctly says that the Nivata-Kavachas and other Kalakeyas 
lived in the sphere called Rasatala, The derivation of the 
word Patala as given in the Mahabharata 6 seems to be based 
on this idea. It says that Fata means fall and Akam means 

1 Contemporary Review, October, 1921, p. 504. 

2 Aban YasL{v) 73, ( S.B>E vol. xxiii, p. 71). 

-3 Beal s Records of the Western Countries > vol, I, p. 20 n; 370. 

4 Mbh. Vana, chs, 1705 171. 

5 Bhagavata , v, ch. 24, 6 Mbh. y Udyoga, ch. 98. 
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{ j r eat \ therefore the word Pdtala means a “great fall,” and 
the Mahabharata interprets tliis as the melting of the Moon 
and other aqueous bodies in the shape of rain by the sound 
produced by Vedic students when chanting the Vedic hymns. 
This is of course the esoteric meaning of the word Patella. But 
ib seems that the “Great lull” or “Pa, tala” meant great fall of 
stones like pattering rains showered upon the enemies by the 
inhabitants of Patala, that is, the Epthalites or Neplithalities, 
a powerful tribe of the Huns, who lived on or about the banks 
of the Jaxartes and who like other Hunnic tribes were 
proficient in hurling stones with their slings. Saka-dvlpa 
is evidently the Sanskritised form of Sog-dia or Sog-dia-na, 
as Salinaia-dvlpa is of Chal-dia, though the term Sakadvlpa 
was applied to the whole region known by the name of 


Scy-thia. 

Manimayl of Bamayana is the modern Maymene. It 
is situated to the sou tin west of Balkh and to the south- 
east of Marv or Meru of the Hindus and Meru or Maru of 

the Turks , 1 the capital of Margiana, — the Mrga 
Manimayi. 0 j the Furanas, and about half-way between 

Balkh and the river Murghab. It is twenty-two miles from 

Andkhuy. The ancient town of Nisaya or Nisa, one of the 
sixteen localities created by Ahura Mazda, was situated near 
Maymene . 2 The city of Maymene stands in the midst of 
hills and was a place of renowned strength . 3 From strategi- 
cal point of view it must have been a great and natural strong- 
hold of the Huns in olden times before the modern ordnance 
was invented, and it was renowned for the bravery of its 
defenders. According to the Ramayaiia, it was inhabited by 
the Daityas called Nivata-Kavaca. Nivdta is a corruption 


1 Brhat-samhita , ch. 16, V. 38 ; Barnes’ Travels into Bokhara , 
vol. iii, p. 20 31. 

2 Vambery’s History oj Bokhara , p, 5 note. 

3 Vambery’s Travels in Central Asia b p. 240, 
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of Neph-tele, or the Nephthalites, which is one of the general 
names for the Huus, and Kavam is a corruption of Kapt- 
chak of Deguignes, Kiptchak of Vambery, or Kipecliak of 
Burnes. They were a wild and warlike nomadic tribe who 
had no home before the time of Jenghis Khan. 1 2 The word 
Nivata-Kavaca therefore means the Kapcliak Huns. Their 
original abode appears to have been Desht-i-Kipchak, or the 
“Steppes” or “Plain” of Kipchak, by which is meant that 
portion of the Turanian highlands which is immediately 
to the east of the Caspian Sea, and it appears that there is 
still a country by the name of Kipchak which appertains to 
the kingdom of Khiva. 9 The Mahabharata also says that 
Arjuna conquered the Nivata-Kavacas of Danavapura situat- 
ed on the shore of Mahasagara or the Great Sea, by which 
is evidently meant the Caspian Sea. 3 Vambery says, “The 
Kiptchaks are, in my opinion, the primitive original Turkish 
race,” and their discendants claim that “Desht-i-Kiptchak 
as Turkestan is named in the documents of oriental history 
was conquered and peopled by their ancestors.” 4 Maymene 
is still inhabited by the Uzbegs 5 who are mentioned to have 
their original home in Desht-i-Kiptchak 6 ; at least they 
claim their connection with the Kiptchaks. 7 The Uzbegs 
are now in possession of Transoxiana, that is the tract bet- 
ween the Oxus and the J axartes. 8 


1 Vambery’s Travels in Central Asia, p. 397. 

2 2 Oid., p. 342 ; Vambery’s History of Bokhara , note 2 ; Deguignes’ 
Histoire des Huns , vol. ii, p. Ixix ; Burnes’ Travels into Bokhara , vol. 
hi, P- 3 41 . 

3 Mbh., Vana, ch. 166. 

4 Vambery’s Travels in Central Asia, pp. 382, 383. 

5 Ibid., p. 249. 

6 Vambery’s History of Bokhara. 244, note 2. 

7 Travels in Central Asia , p. 345, note. 

8 Ibid., p. 367 ; Elphinstone’s History of India , pp. 264, 266. 
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Varunapura was evidently Aornos, one of the two princi- 
pal cities of Baetriana at the time of Alexander’s 
invasion, the other city being Bactria or Balkh . 1 
Bat it appears that at the time of the RamSyana 
Varunapura was under the dominion of the Surabhis or 
Khorasmii . 2 


Bali-alaya or the house of king Bali was evidently Balkh, 
the ancient names of which were Bactria and Bakhdhl, the 
Bhogavatl of the Puranas. It is stated that the 
Bali-alaya. Turks about the second ceutury jb. c. subverted 
the Greek kingdom of Bactria, and erected an 
empire which lasted till the middle of the sixth century of 
the Christian era. The name of the capital was changed 
from Brctria into Balkh. The word Balkh is nothing but the 
old Turkish word Balikh which, according to the Turks, meant 
‘the residence of the sovereign, that is the capital. 3 . Bali- 
alaya has not only been evolved out of the word Balikh, that is 
from “the residence of a king” into “the residence of king 
Bali,” hut the further development of the story of Bali and 
Vamana, which was extant during the Vedic period, appears 
to have been based upon this word at a subsequent period. 
That Bali-alaya is the same as Bhogavatl appears to be con- 
firmed by the Ramayaija. It is related that Ravana entered 
Rasatala or Patala through a hole, and the first city he enter- 
ed was Bhogavatl, and after conquering Varuijapura, he 
entered Bali-alaya or “ Bali’s residence”, and came out of 
Rasatala without going anywhere else through, the same 
hole, through which he had entered it . 4 5 Balhxka of the Bha- 
visya Purana 6 and of the Brhat-samhita 6 is i^he same as 


1 McCrindle’s Invasion of India by Alexander the Great , p. 39. 

2 Ramayana, Uttara, ch. 23 ; Raghuvamsa , 1, v. 80. 

3 Vambery’s History of Bokhara^ p, 11. 

4 Ramayana , Uttara, ch. 24. 

5 Bkavisya P>, Pratisarga, pt. Hi, ch. 2. 

6 Brhat-samhita > ch. 18 \JSAB 1838, p t 630. 
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Balikh or Balkh. Baliuk a has h an aiduv-. vru.vd into JBaluka 
in the Bhavisya Parana. 1 Baluaiaya or Bali-sadma h 
synonymous with Piitalapuni ; it became the c.-ipital of Patfila 
after the seat of government was removed from Asma or 
Aksu. Balkh formerly covered a distance of five leagues • 
at present only a few heaps uf earth mark the site of ancient 
Bactria . 2 Bactria or Balkh, that is, Bhogavatl or Bali-alaya, 
is situated in the country called Tu ho-lo hy lliuon Tsang ; it 


is Tukhara or Tusara of the Pu ran as 3 and Tokaristan of the 
Arab geographers . 4 Tokaristan or Turkestan therefore was 
the Subala sphere of the Paninas, where king Pali is said to 
have been kept confined. According to tradition Zoroaster was 
slain at Balkh in the holy war between Iran and Turan 5 
lb was one of the Haitalite centres . 0 In the middle ages 
Balkh became the capital of Islamic civilisation and was 
designated Kubbet-ul-Islam (the home of Islam) and Omnvel- 
Bul-dan (the mother of cities ). 7 

Besides Bhogavatl, the Mahabharata mentions two other 
cities called Pfitalapara and Hiranyapu ra and a lake called 
V aruna-hrada in Rasa tala. Pfibftlapura, as already 
stated, was originally the name of Asma and 
afterwards of Balkh, which were the capitals of Patala. 
Patanti-nagara of Patala, mentioned in the Devi Parana , 8 is 
evidently the same as Asma ; it was conquered by A sura 
Ghora, king of Kusa-dvlpa. 

We have already shown that Rfunaniyuka was Armenia. 
Bom aka of the Brhat-samhita is a corruption of Itamaniyaka 


Patalapura. 


r Bhaviava Pratisarga, pt hi, ch. 3. 

2 Vambery’s Travels in Central Asia t p. 233. 

3 Mbh„ Sabha, ch. 31 ; Brhat-samhita , ch. 16. 

4 Beal’s Records of the Western Countries , vol, I, p. 37 note. 

5 Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics , vol. I, p. 858. 

6 JBBRAS vol. xxiv, p. 567. 

7 Vambery’s Travels in Central Asia , p. 233. 

8 Dev 1 -pser*&a t ch. 3. 
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and the word still exists in Erzeroum (Arabic Arzen-el-Roum). 
The province of Van, which now appertains to it, formed in 
ancient time an independent kingdom and was 
kamani) aka. ] inowu py the na]ne of Biainas, 1 2 the Vanayu 

of the Parana, s. TIio Rohita Parvata of Salmala-dvlpa ap- 
pears to be Mount Ararat. 

Hiranyapura is mentioned as the capital of the Batiavas 
called Nivata-Kavaca and the Daityas. 2 It is, as we 
have already shown identical with Hyrcania, 
Hiianvapuia. ^ 0 ]j town near Astrabad on the south-eastern 


side of the Caspian Sea, in Mazenderan, the scene of 
Rustem’s adventures against the “white Devas” or demons. 
The name of its king Hiranya-kasipu represents the Kaspii 
who lived on the shore of the Hiranya or the Hyrcanian 


Sea, 

The name of Bokhara has not been mentioned in any 
of the Puranas, as it did not become the capital of Tartary, 


Bhuskara or 
Puskara. 


that is the region between the Oxus and the 
Jaxartes, “the vale, called by the Romans, Trans- 
oxiana or Transoxania till the time of the Samani- 


dus, when Emir Ismail removed the seat of his government 
from Marakanda, the modern Samarkand, the capital ofSogdia 
or Sogdiana, to this place which is 120 miles from Samarkand. 3 
The ancient Iranian name was Jemu-ket or Jem-kot, which 
was changed into the Turanian name of Bokhara when the 
Turks invaded Transoxania, the first invasion having taken 
place, according to Sir Henry Rawlinson, in the year 700 
b. c. 4 Elphinstone also thinks that the Turks had settled in 
Transoxiana long before the Christian era. 5 According to Dr. 
Spiegel Buhhar “is even now the Mongolian word for a Bud- 


1 Maspero’s Passing of the Empires , p. 55. 

2 Mbit Udyoga, ch. 97 ; Siva P., IV, ch. 4 ; Padma P., I, ch. 6. 

3 Vambery’s History of Bokhara , Intro., p. xxvii, p. 66. 

4 Quarterly Revieiv , 1863. p. 491. 

5 Elphinstone's History of India , p. 266. 
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dhist temple or a monastery.” 1 Bhuskara is the Sanskriti- 
sed form of Bvkhar ; it is mentioned in the Rajatarangnyi ; 
it was conouered bv Lalitaditya, king of Kashmir, in the 8th 
centurv a! d. Puskara of the Matsya Purana 2 is a corrup- 
tion or variant of Bhuskara. Puskara is mentioned in the 
Harivamsa as the place where Visnu killed the Daitya 
named Madhu. 3 Perhaps Bokhara is referred to in the 
Bhavisya Purapa by the name of Taittin-nagara or the 
city of Tartary. 4 Bat the ancient Iranian name of Jem-ket 
or Jem-kot (Jamakot) which, according to Abulfeda, ‘‘was 
considered as the eastern end of the habitable world’ has been 
preserved by the Hindus and absorbed in their astronomical 
terminology as Yamalcoti, signifying now the most eastern 
point of the world on the equator from the meridian of 
Lanka 5 The ruins of Bykund (Bailmntha ? ), one of the 
most ancient cities in Turkestan, lie about twenty miles to 
the south of Bokhara which did not then exist. 

Bibhavarl of the Bhagavata 6 7 was puri or town of Varuiia 
in Pfitala where Hirapyaksa was killed. It appears to be a 
corruption of Baveru of the Baveru Jataka, 
Bibhavarl. Bamri of the Rgveda 8 and Bawri of the Ayesta. 

Baveru is the Sanskritised form of Babiru or 
Bapilu, the ancient name of Babylon as it appears from the 
Behistun inscription, 9 mentioned as Pripru in the Rg-veda. 10 
From tlie inscription of Boghaz-K.eui it appears that the 


1 Vambery’s History of Bokhara , p. 14. 

2 Matsya P. } ch. 120, p. 44 * , 

3 Harivamsa, ch. 202 ; Bhavisya P. chs. 24, 25 (M. N. Dutts 

trans., pp. 88 1, 884). 

4 Bhavisya Purana, Pratisarga Parva, pt. iii. 

5 Vambery’s History of Bokhara , p. 2, note 2. 

6 Bh&gavata , iii, ch. 17. 

7 Jataka (Camb. ed.), vol. vi, p. 83. 

8 JASB.y 1909, p. 407 ■ Rg Veda , iv, 19, 9 $ Satapatha Brahmana, 
xiv, i, i, 8, 14. 

9 JRAS t> vol. xv, pp. 9, 1692. 10 Rg Veda> I, 51 ; i) 4 * 
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Mittanians of Northern Mesopotamia (which included Baby- 
lon) worshipped Mitra and Varuna, who were also the gods 
of the Iranians and Indo- Aryans when they lived together in 
Ariana. Varuna was the prototype of Ahura Mazda as 
supposed by Professor Meyer . 1 “Ucmi TJru-w~na” of the 
inscription, in the Babylonian language, means god Varuija. 
As Babylon contained the temple or “Citadel 5 ’ and the tomb 
of Bel or Belus, the Bala Asura of the Bhagavata , 3 it was 
situated in the sphere called Atala. Belus was king of Baby- 
lon ; it was he who first introduced the celebrated Chaldian 
astronomy into that city. There was trade connection 
between India and Babylon, and the trade routes have been 
described by Layard and Isidora of Charax . 3 Babylon is 
situated on the Euphrates, the Vivrbi of the Garuda Puraija, 
andNivrti of the other Puranas, which rises from the mountain 
called Nephates in which it has got its source. The Rohita 
mountain of Salmala-dvlpa is perhaps the Sanskritised form 
of mount Ararat. 

The rivers of Rasatala are the Oxus, the Jaxartes and the 
Zarafshau. The Oxus, which is also called Amudaria (Amu 
being a variant of Asma ), is the Asmanvatl of the 
The Oxus. Rg-veda . 6 As a river of Sakadvipa it is called 
Ccksu, Vaksu, Vamksu, Iksu and Sucaksu 
in the Puranas , 5 all these names being variations of 
Ak$u, a great branch of the Oxus, from which the name of 


1 JASB., 1909, pp. 723, 724 ; Contemporary Review , 1921, Dec., 
p. 767 j Strabo , bk. xi, ch. xii, 3. 

2 Bhagavata > V, ch. 24. 

3 Bayard's Nineveh and its Remains , vol. II, pp. 413, 414 ; 
Parthian Stations by Isidora of Charax, translated by Mr. Wilfred 
Schoff. 

4 Rg-veda, X> 53 > 

5 Their names are mentioned in Brahmanda P., ch. 51 ; Matsya 
P., ch. 101 ; Bhagavata , V, ch. 17 ; Visnu P pt. II, ch. 4 j Kurma 
ch. 46. 
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Oxus is derived . 1 The Oxus is called the Bhogavatf-ganga and 
the Patala-ganga of Rasatala, the former name it has received 
from a branch of the river called Bactrus on which Bakhdhi 
or Bhogavati, the Bactria of the Greeks is situated 2 and 
it is called Patala-ganga as it flows through the “sphere” 
or province of Patala, that is, between Bactriana and Sogdiana. 
The river was held in respect by the Hindus as it formed the 
principal trade-route for conveying large quantities of Indian 
merchandise to the Hyrcanian or Caspian Sea, whence 
through the Cyrus they were transported to the Buxine and 
the Mediterranian ; 3 hence it was called “Granga” by the 
Hindus. The Oxus issues from the Sarik-kul lake in the 
Great Pamir, which by some authority is identified with the 
Anavatapta lake of the Buddhists, and there can be no doubt 
that a branch of the river formerly flowed into the Caspian Sea 
through an ancient course which still exists, though it now 
falls into Lake Aral . 4 

The Jaxartes, which is also called Jaj (Djadj ) 5 and Syr- 
daria, is the Rasa of the Rg-veda, the Itaiigba of the Avesta 6 7 
_ fhe Araxes of Scythia, the Sila of the Mahabha- 

tes. ' rafca >' P e r ha ps the GabhastI of the Puraija 8 
and Sila of Megasthenes. Strabo mentions 
three rivers by the name of Araxes j the Araxes of Armenia , 9 
the modern Aras on the northern boundary of Media, the 


1 Dr. Modi’s Ancient Pataliputra in JBBRAS., xxiv, p. 520. 

2 Brhad-dharma P., Madhya, ch. 22, v. 50 ; Burnes’ Travels 
into Bokhara , vol. ii, p, 21 1. 

3 Geography of Strabo, (by Hamilton and Falconer), vol. I, p. 113 ; 
vol. II, p. 243 • Robertson's America , bk, I. 

4 Beal's Records of the Western Countries , vol. I, p. 12 note. 

5 Vanabery’s History of Bokhara, p, 8. 

6 D rs . Keith and Macdonell’s Vedic Index of Names and Subjects, 
vol. II, p. 209 ; JBBRAS. , vol. xxiv, p. 532 . 

7 Mbit. Bhlstna, ch. ii. 


8 Vianu P, ii, ch. 4. 

9 Geography of Strabo, vol. ii, p. 217. 
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Araxes of Porsia, 1 2 the modern Bend-Amir, and the Araxes of 
Scythia. 3 The word Jaxartes appears to be a combination 
of the words Jcij and Araxes (of Scythia) in order to distin- 
guish the; latter from the Araxes of Armenia and the Araxes 
of Persia. Prom Syr-daria the Jaxartes is called l§lla and Sits, 
the word Syr being a corruption of Sit-Rasa 3 (i. e. Su-Ra'sa), 
a local name of the Jaxartes. It should be stated that 
Gabliasti may more properly be identified with the Murgab 
or “the river of Mrga” or Margiana in Sakadvlpa. Araxes 
and Rasa are different forms of the same word. The Jaxar- 
tes rises in the same mountains as the Oxus, and falls into 
the sea of Aral. 


The river Zarafshan, the ancient names of which are Sogd 
and Kohik, rises in the mountain called Fan-tau, perhaps 


The Zaraf- 
shan. 


the Phena-giri of the Brhat-samhita 4 and flowing 
a little to the north of Samarkand and Bokhara, 
falls into the lake called Kara-kul also called 


“Dengiz” or sea by the Uzbeks. It is called the “blessed” 
river, and Zarafshan means “scatterer” or “distributor of 
gold.” 5 6 It is the Hataki-nadi of the Bh3gavata. Q Hirapvatl- 
nadl of the Markandeya Purana, 7 and Hiranyavatl-nadi 
of the MahabhSrata mentioned by Fausboll. 8 Hafakt, 
Hiranvatl and Hiranyavatl-nadi all mean the “golden river.” 
Hatakl appears to be a corruption of Kohik. The Hataki- 
nadi is situated in the Bi-tala “sphere” of Rasatala. 9 The 
Kohik is the Polymetus of the Greeks, “a name imposed by 


1 Straio, vol. iii, p, 132. 

2 Ibid., vol. ii, p. 347 ; Rawlinson’s Herodotus, vol. 1, p. 302. 

3 /A SB., 1911, p. 747. 4 Ch. xv, v. 20. 

5 Vambery’s History of Bokhara, Introduction, pp. xxxii, xxxiii ; 

Travels in Central Asia, p. 183 ; Burnes’ Travels into Bokhara , vol. ii, 
p. 285. 

6 Bhagavata, v, ch. 24. 7 Mcirkancleya P ., ch. 60. 

8 Mlk. VI, 210 : see Fausboll’s Indian Mythology , s. v. Garuda but 

in Mbh. Bhisma P. ch. 8, the river Hairanvati is mentioned. 

9 Bhagavata , v, ch. 24. 
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the Macedonians, as they imposed many others, some of 
which were altogether new ; others were deflections from the 
native appellations. 1 2 The river is called the golden river as 
it brings fertility to the soil over which it flows and helps 
in the luxurious growth of its crops. Samarkand, which 
became the capital of the great empire founded by Timur, 
was called the paradise of the world on account of its great 
beauty and fertility brought about by this river. Elphin- 
stone also speaking of Transoxiana in which Sogdiana is 
situated says, “while it was in the hands of the Arabs, it seems 
not to have been surpassed in prosperity by the richest por- 
tions of the globe.’’ 3 According to the Puranas, 3 Siva was 
worshipped on the Hatakl-nadl or Zarafsan by the name of 
Hatakesvara Mahadeva evidently by the N&gas or Huns. 

The mountain which is situated just on the outsliirt of 
RasStala is called Meru in the Par nay ana 5 ; and Meru, accord- 
ing to the Mahabharata, 4 is also the name of a 
Parvata mountain of Sakadvlpa or Scythia, the Mount 

Meros of Arrian and Megasthenes, 6 7 close to 
Mount Nysa or Nisadha Parvata of the Puranas, that is, 
the Paropanisos mountain of Ptolemy, which is evidently a 
corruption of Parvata Nisadha. It is therefore the Hindu- 
kush range. 

The Syama-giri is also mentioned as a mountain of &&ka- 
dvlpa. It is evidently mount Syamaka of the 
Syama-g.ri. Avesta. 8 Both Syama-giri and Sy&maka mean 
the “Black Mountain” and the mountain therefore 
is the Mustagh mountain, which means the Black Mountain. 


1 Strabo , bk. xi, ch. xi, 5. 

2 Elphinstone’s History of India, 4th ed., p. 264. 

3 Devi Bliagavata, pt. 8, ch. 19 ; Devi, chs. 82, 83. 

4 Ramayana, Uttara, ch. 25. 6 Mbk. Bhisma, ch. ii. 

5 McCrindle s Ancient India as described by Megasthenes and 
Arrian , p. 152, 180. 

6 Zamyad Vast (XIX) in S'. B. £., vol. xxiii, p. 288, note 2 and 

7 j Vendtdad, ch, I in S, B, E., vol. iv, p, 7, note 8. 
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Durga-Saila 
or Trikuta 
mountain. 

an extinct 


Durga-saila 1 of Saka-dvlpa, which means the “fort 
mountain,” is evidently the same as the El-Burz which means 
“the Bastion mountain,” and is s ituated on the 
southern side of the Caspian Sea; it is the Trikuta 
mountain of the Bhagavata . 2 It was Mount 
Kaspios of the Greeks named after the Kaspii, 
tribe, the Kacchapa of the Gaja-kacchapa 
story of the MahabhSrata. Both Syama-giri and Durga-saila 
are part of Meru Parvata. 

The Kusesaya is the Caucasus mountain, which is a corrup- 
Kusesaya tion BLosh (Kus) or the mountain Kus of 

Kusa-dvlpa . 3 

Varuiaa Hrada (lake) has been correctly identified with the 
Caspian Sea . 4 It is mentioned both in the Ramayana 5 * and 
the Mahabharata 3 as being situated in Rasatala. 
The Caspian Sea is the Hyrcanian Sea of Strabo , 5 
but the Avestie name of Hyrcania is Vehrkana. 
There can be no doubt that “Varuna” of the Varuiia-Hrada is 
a corruption of “Vehrkana or “Var kana ,” 8 in other words, 
Varuna Hrada is the Hyrcanian Sea ; hence Varuna Hrada 
could not have been derived from the name of the god Varuna. 
Though the legend makes it so, forgetting its true significance, 
the Caspian Sea is also called Mare Seruanieum or the Sea 
of Shirwan ; 9 Seruanieum or Shir wan is evidently a corruption 
of Hyrcania, though Shirwan has been identified with 
Albania . 10 Shirwan has been further corrupted into Sarain, 


Varuna 

Hrada. 


1 Mbh.y Bhlsma, ch. ii. 

2 Bhagavata , viii> ch, 2. 

3 Varaha P. ch. 87 ; Thornton’s Gazetteer of countries adjacent to 
India . s. v. Hindoo Koosh. 

4 Mr. Shib Chandra Seal’s Aryajatir Adinivasa , p. 7. 

Ramayana , Uttara, ch. 23. 

Mbh„ Udyoga, ch. 97. 7 

Vendidady ch. I, 12 (41) in S. B. E,> 

Yule’s Marco Polo , vol. I, p. 59 > 

Geography of Strabo, vol, ii, p. 217 tiote;' ^ * jJRoP * 4 • 


5 

6 
8 

9 

10 
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and the Caspian Sea is called the Sea of Sarain. 1 Kslra- 
sagara is the Sanskritised form of the sea of Shirwan ; it is 
the sea of milk caused by the milk of the Sutabhi cows- (or 
Khornsmii), whose country Kharism (Khiva) is situated on 
the north-eastern side of the Caspian Sea, Sura-sagara is the 
Sanskritised form of the Sea of Sarain. The Caspian Sea is 
also called Mahasagara in the Puranas. Badhu generally 
called Baku on the west coast of the Caspian Sea is perhaps 
the Badeeva of the Puranas, as it is famous for its naphtha 
springs and mud volcanoes, the “perpetual flame” mentioned 
in the Mahabharata as existing in Varuna-hrada ; it appears 
to have been a place of Hindu pilgrimage and was called 
Mahaj valamukhl. 2 

It should be stated here that according to the ancient 

Hiudu works, the then known world, that is, the whole of 

Asia, was divided into seven Dvlpas, each Dvlpa 

The Sapta being surrounded by a Sagara, According to the 
or Seven " ^ J Jf ° 

Dvlpas and Pauranic notion Sagara did not mean Sea only, 

Seven Saga- but also the ocean, sea, river or lake, as Dvlpa 
ras , 

(Dvi-Apa) did not mean an island, but simply a 
division situated between two sheets of water, the original mean- 
ing of the term. 3 The seven Dvlpas are Jambu, Saka, Salmala, 
Puskara, Kusa, Kraunca and Plaksa ; and the seven Sagaras 
are Davana (salt), Kslra (milk), Ghrta (clarified butter), Iksu 
(sugarcane juice), Sura (wine), Dadhi (curd) and Svadu-jala 
(sweet water). 4 For Plaksa we have Gomeda in some Puranas 5 
and &veta-dvlpa in the Mahabharata, 6 and for Svadu-jala we 
have Jala in some works. 7 (1) Jambu-dYlpa or India was 

1 Yule’s Marco Polo, vol. ii, p. 424. 

2 M 6 h., Udyoga, ch. 97 ; McCulloch's Geographical Dictionary 
s. v. Baku ; Asiatic Researches , v, p. 41. 

3 Bhaskaracarya’s SidManta-siromani , Goladhyaya, ch. 3, v . 35, 

4 Devi P ch. 3. 

5 Matsya P.j ch. 122 ; see Brahmmyda P ch. 63, v. 6. 

6 Mbit ., Bhisma, ch. 12. 

7 Garuda P. } Purva kb., ch. 54, v . 6. 
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bounded by the Lavana (saltj Sagara or the Indian Ocean. 
(2) Saka-dvlpa or Scythia was bounded on its two sides by 
the Lavana (salt) Sagara or the Indian Ocean and by the Sea 
of Kstra 1 (milk), which, as stated before, is a corruption of 
the Sea of Shimvan , a name of the Caspian Sea 2 3 The Cas- 
pian Sea therefore formed its northern boundary, while the 
Indian Ocean formed its southern boundary. iSaka-dvIpa was 
originally the Sanskritised form of Sog-dia or Sog-clia-na 
on the Rasa or Jaxartes, though the term was afterwards 
extended to the whole of Scythia. (3) S almahvdvipa (i. e. 
the Sanskritised form of Chal-dia) had for its boundary 
the Sea of G-hvtaP which is clearly a corruption of the 
EJrythrean Sea or the Sea of JErylhras , which was either the 
Red Sea or the Persian Gulf, most probably the latter. 4 The 
Rohita Par vat a of Salmala-dvlpa £eems to be the Mount Ararat. 
Perhaps the river Vidhrti of the Garuda Purana and Nivpti 
of the other Puranas is the Euphrates, and the river Vitrsjja 
the Tigris. 5 The Semetic Asuras, that is, the Assyrians 
dwelt in Salmala-dvlpa. (4) Puskara-dvlpa or Transoxania was 
bounded by the Iksu (sugar-cane juice) Sea 6 . Iksu, however, 
is one of the names of the river Oxus. 7 The Matsya Puraiia 8 
also says that the river Sita or Jaxartes flowed through the 

1 Vara ha P.> ch. 86. We have preferred to adopt the names of 
Dvlpas and the Sagaras surrounding them as given in the Varaha 
Purana as the Puranas are contradictory on these points. 

2 Sir Henry Yule’s Marco Polo , vol. 1 , p. 59 note. 

3 Varaha P ch, 89. 

4 McCrindle’s Commerce and Navigation of the Erythrean Sea , pp. 
1, 309 note. Nearchos means by it only the Persian Gulf ; see p. 222 
note ; also Maspero’s Down of Civilization , p. 546. 

5 Garuda P Purva kh., ch. 56, v. 7. Bitrsna appears to mean 
“what assuages thirst’* that is fit for drinking, see Strabo , bk. xi, ch. 
xiv, 8. 

6 Varaha P„ ch. 89. 7 Visnu P pt. ii, ch. 4. 

8 Matsya P ., ch. *110. The text appears to be corrupt: some 

editions have Pulikan for Pushkaran, comp. Alberuni's India (Dr. 
Sachau’s ed.), vol. I, p. 261. 
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country of Puskara. Puskara-dvipa is the Sanskritised form 
of Bukhar-ia, which means tie “country of the Buddhist 
monastery” or Bokhara, where ia stands for &, Puskara 
being a corruption or variant of Bhuskara or Bokhara . 1 
Puskara-dvipa therefore commenced from the north of the 
Onus which was the northern boundary of oaka-dvipa. The 
Turauian Asms originally lived in Osrushna in Puskara-dvipa, 
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The Gita Literature and its relation with Brahma Vidya 

Introduction 


Though the Bhagavad-Glta is by far the most renowned Gita, still 
it is only one out of a class. There is an extensive Gita literature ; 
and the extent of this literature is indicated by the fact that in the 
Mahabharata alone, besides the Bhagavad-Glta, there are more than a 


dozen other Gitas. Thus : — 


I. 

Ulathya Gita 

xii. 

go-gr. 

8. 

Harlta Gita 

>, 277 

2 _ 

Vamadeva Gita 

xii. 

92-94. 

9 - 

Vrtra Gita 

278 

3 - 

Psabha Gita 


125-128. 

10. 

Para Sara Gita 

„ 290-298 

4 - 

Sampaka Gita 


176 

1 J. 

Hamsa Gita 

„ 299 

5 - 

Manki Gita 

ft 

177 

12. 

Anu-Glta 

xiv. 16-19 

6. 

Bodhya Gita 

3 > 

178 

13 - 

Brahmana Gita 

„ 20-34 

7 - 

Vicakhnu Gita 

>> 

264 





Besides these, we have yet another list of Gitas embedded in other 
books of more or less the same class as the Mahabharata. For ins- 
tance : — 


i. Isvara Gita ; Kurma-purana, 

ii. i-n. 


io. Avadhuta Gita, No. 2 : 
mad-bhagavata, xi, 7-9. 


Sri- 


2. VyasaGlta; >, 1U 

12-30. 

3. Rama Gita ; (unlocated). 

4. Ganesa Gita ; Ganesa-purana, 
ii. 138-148. 

5. Siva Gita ; (said to belong to 
the Fadma-purana, but I 
have not been able to find 
it there.) 

6. Devi Gita ; Devi-bhagavata, 
vii. 32-40. 

7. Kapila Gita ; Srimad-bhaga- 
vata, iii. 25-33. 

8. Astavakra Gita ; (unlocated). 

9. Avadhuta Gita ; (said to have 
been written by Dattatreya, 
but unlocated elsewhere.! 

I. Ii. Q., SEPTEMBER, 1 926 


11. Suryya Gita. 

12. Yama Gita • Visnu-purana, 
iii, 7. 

13. Yama Gita No. 2 ; Nrsimha- 
purana, viii. 

14. Yama Gita No. 3 ; Agni- 
purana, ch. 382. 

15. Hamsa Gita ; Bhagavata, xi. 

13 * 

16. Pandava Gita ; (unlocated). 

17. Brahma Gita ; said to belong 
to the Skanda Purana, but 
unlocated there). 

18. Brahma Gita No. 2 ; Yoga- 

vaSistha, vi. 2. 172-182, 

68 
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Yoga-vasistha v. 8 is a brief chapter called ‘Siddha Gita/ And 
Varaha-purana has as many as three Gitas, viz. Pitr Gita, (ch. 13^ 
Agastya Gita (ch. 50-53), and Rudra Gita (eh. 70-71). A more laborious 
search might reveal more Gitas in other places. 

The treatises in which the Gitas, at any rate, the great majority 
of them are found, deserve notice. It will be seen that as they have 
come down to us, they form part of some Purana or other ; and for 
this purpose, the Mahabharata also is a Purana. Now, this is a signi- 
ficant fact ; and it throws an interesting sidelight on the interpolation 
theory about the Bhagavad-Gita Surely, it will be too much to 
suppose that all the Gitas have been int erpolated in the books in which 
they are respectively found ; and it is not safe either to single out the 
Bhagavad-Gita from the class to which it belongs, and consider 
it an interpolation in the Mahabharata. It would be more natural to 
think that the Gitas have formed parts of the Puranas to which they 
respectively belong. In other words, they belong to the same period 
of history and the same stage of the intellectual life of the country, 
to which the Puranas belong and reflect the same mental and spiritual 
outlook. 

The question now arises : Why are they called Gitas ? The etymo- 
logical meaning of the name is ‘that which is sung or chanted/ 
Were the Gitas really sung ? Or, has the name any other implication ? 
Lt is a class name and cannot be altogether devoid of any general 
meaning. 

It is of use in this connection to remember that a portion of the 
Vedic literature was also sung or chante d and was gradually separated 
from the main block and treated as a distinct book under a separate 
name. This gives us an illustration of the fact that, of a sacred 
literature, a certain portion may be so composed that it cannot only 
be read and recited but can even be chanted. And it is not only 
capable of being chanted, but is actually done so on specific occasions. 

Add to this the practice of reading the Puranas as it has come 
dowji to our own day. The Puranas themselves declare that they 
were given out by some great Rsi on the occasion of some vast 
sacrificial performance, mostly in the sacred place called 
Naimisaranya, but much later than the time to which they profess 
to belong $ they are only imaginary dialogues between persons known 
to fame and sanctified by later generations. So, the actual mode 
in which they were delivered is not really a matter of moment. But 
up to the present day^ the practice has continued of reading some 
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one or other of them — mainly the Mali a bha rata and the Bhagavata 
— on some sacred occasion. And it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that they have been so read from the very beginning of their existence 
and that they were intended to be so. Now ; at the time of such 
reading, the practice is to recite or chant some specific portion of the 
texts. The reader, or Pafchaka, as he is generally called in Bengal, 
would sometimes even compose a song of his own for the occasion 
and sing it, by way of adding to the attractiveness of the function. 

This practice of introducing a song or chanting a portion of the 
original texts is not confined to the reading of sacred texts in Sanskrit 
only. In Bengali, too, there is a considerable sacred literature — 
variously called ‘Pancali 5 , e. g. that belonging to the goddess 
Manasa, or, 'Mangala/ e. g. that called Annada-Mangala, or, again, 
‘Candl,’ e. g. the Candi of Kavikankana. Now, in reading books of this 
kind, too, especially on ceremonial occasions, portions are very often 
chanted. 

Can the Gitas have served the same purpose with regard to the 
Puranas ? It is difficult to say that they did not. In fact, the Bagavad- 
Gita is still read on sacred occasions in a sing-song manner. 
More than this perhaps is not meant by the name Gita. The books 
are not composed as regular songs, and they do not appear to have 
been ever sung in the strictest sense of the term. Sometimes they 
even suggest that they should only be read, and nothing more ; and 
though the use of the verb ‘to sing* (root gai), is also found, still 
the books use the verb ‘to read' (root, ‘ palha *), e. g., Bhagavad-Glta, 
xviii. 70 ; Rama Gita, 62 ; Gane§a Gita, xi. 50 $ &c. In all these cases, 
it is said that the book is to be read * whether the reading was to be 
in a sing-song manner or not is more than one is warranted to infer 
from the verbs used. 

At the same time, we cannot overlook the fact that in some cases, 
the verb ‘to sing 5 {gai ) is very definitely used ; and seems to imply 
more than an ordinary and prosaic reading. Thus : 

Brahma-Glta of Skanda-Purana, iii. 108 — ‘artham-imam nityam 

gay an- aste* &c., 

Do. Do. iii. 1 J 7 — ‘Gayan vicaret' &c, 

Mahabharata> xii. 175, ‘Sampakeneha muktena gltatn &c.’ 

It seems then that the Gitas were those portions of the Puranas to 
which a more than ordinary reading was to be given ; they were either 
taBe actually sung, if possible, or read with intonations in such a 
way that it verged on a song. It seems almost clear that these books 
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were regarded as compendia of religious precepts— a sort of constant 
companion—; and it was intended that they should be read as fre- 
quently as possible and even memorised, and, on suitable occasions, 
recited in assemblies and also to oneself. Some of the Gitas have 
been actually used as such, e. g., the Bhagavad-Glta ; if all of them 
have not been equally favoured, it does not follow that they were not 
intended to be so used. 

There is another point to be considered in connection with the 
names. It will be seen that the books are not called simply Gitas ; 
the word 'glta/ is a general suffix added to some proper name in order 
to derive the name of any of the books. Thus : Bhagavad-G Ita ; Rama 
Gita; Ganesa- Gita; Siva- Gita &c. Now, what does the proper name 
indicate ? 

The key to the answer to this question is to be found in the fact 
that, in the Bhagavad-Glta, the principal speaker is Bhagavan or 
Krsna, who is communicating the teachings of the book to his disciple. 
In this sense, the book is sung by the Lord (glta) ; and so it is called 
the "Song of the Lord*. Similarly, the other g~it~is, too, profess to have 
been sung or delivered as a message by the deity whose name forms 
the first part of the name of the book. Thus, Rama-Glta. was com- 
municated to an enquirer by Rarna ; Siva-Glta, by Siva ; Devl-GTta, 
by the goddess specially so called, and so on. This is the general 
rule, the one or two exceptions that are there only confirm it. 
Among the exceptions, the Pandava Gita deserves mention ; it pro- 
fesses to have been sung by the Pandavas among others, but they 
do not sing their own worship but the worship of Krsna. Leaving out 
the exceptions, the proper names in the names of the Gitas indicate 
the deity whose praise is sung in the book. 

Now, this is a very important fact. That the Gita in each case 
professes to have come out of the mouth of some deity clearly shows 
that the worship of that deity was being preached. Let us take the 
Bhagavad-Glta : In xviii. 64-66, the Lord says : 

ft Listen again to my last word, the most secret of all ; you are 
certainly dear to me and so I tell you what your good is. Think of 
me, love me, worship me and bow down to me ; and you will 
surely find me — I promise you, to be sure, and you are my dear one. 
Leaving aside all (other) religions, you come over to me ; I will save 
you from all sins.” 

Literally speaking, the Lord may be understood as preaching a 
sectarian worship. Was it Bhagavata or Vasudeva worship that was 
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sought to be taught through the medium of this discourse ? The Vais- 
navas have undoubtedly taken this book as teaching their own cult. 
But unfortunately for them, the sublimity of thought expressed in the 
book has lent itself to other interpretation and it has also been under- 
stood as teaching the most uncompromising monism like that of 
Sankara. 

But the same cannot be said of the majority of the other gifts. 
They are mostly sectarian and some of them are aggressively so. 
They preach the worship of some particular god or goddess. For 
example, Devl-Glta, viii gives the details of the worship of that god- 
dess ; and in ix. 10, the significant statement is made that Brahma, 
Visnu, Rudra, Tsvara and Sadasiva lie at the feet of the goddess. The 
meaning is obvious : these other gods do not deserve an independent 
worship. But this supremacy of one particular deity is taught in a 
very subtle manner, and this brings out the close and clear relation 
of the whole of the Gita literature with the Brahma-vidya of the 
Upanisads. 

The many deities of the Vedas are all subsumed under the one all- 
pervading conception of Brahma in the Upanisads. The Glta-literature 
indicates that this unity of the god-head in Brahma was, at that time, 
firmly established. But the gods were not altogether dead and gone . 1 
They were still very much alive and were topping the hierarchy of 
created beings ■ only, they occupied a position inferior to that of 
Brahma himself. Hence, to speak of a deity as only one of the many 
deities implied an inferior prestige for that being ; such a deity was 
not the supreme God and might, therefore, be ignored with impunity. 
The authors of the gltas knew it well enough. So whichever deity any 
one of these authors may have chosen as his own, his first care was to 
prove and to proclaim that the Absolute, the Ultimate and the Supreme 
Brahma was no other than the deity of his choice. His god or goddess 
was really the Brahma. Thus the Ganesa-Glta -tries to identify Brahma 
with Ganesa, the Siva-Glta with $iva, the Devl-Glta with Devi, and 
so on. 

This is not all. It will be remembered that there are certain 
stages through which the Upanisads themselves arrive at the unity 
of Brahma. It is interesting to note that the Gitas, too, follow the 
same process : (1) In the first place, all the Vedic gods are, in the 


1 Vide my paper on “The Vedic gods in the Upanisads 0 , Indian 
Philosophical Quarterly, October, 1925. 
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Upanisads, absorbed in Brahma. This the Gitas also do by allowing 
the manifold deities to be swallowed up, as it were, by the deity 
which they respectively advocate. (2). In the second place, in the 
Upanisads, the entire universe is deduced from Brahma — He is the 
source and origin of all, the entire world is in Him. In the Gitas 
also the same attempt is made. In the Upanisads, however, this is 
done mainly by speculative methods ; an ocular demonstration is not 
thought necessary, nor is it attempted. But the Gitas were presumably 
intended for a different class of men and an appeal to sense-perception 
was deeme l necessary. So, in the Gitas, the gods in question, like 
the prophets and messiahs of the Semitic peoples, stoop to perform 
miracles and give an ocular demonstration of their all-embracing 
divinity. This is illustrated in chaps, x-xi of the Bhagavad-Gita. 
But these tactics are not a monopoly of the Bhagavad-Gita alone ; 
the more important of the other Gitas follow the same. For instance, 
the Ganesa-Gtta has a chapter corresponding to ch. xi of the Bhagavad- 
Gita and gives it the same name, viz., ‘ ViSva-rupa-da^sana.’ The £iva- 
Glta also has chapters corresponding to and bearing the same names 
as chaps, x and xi of the Bhagavad-Gita. 

Now, this similarity among the Gitas does not appear to be acci- 
dental. On the contrary, this and other evidences clearly show that, 
in following the foot-step of the Upanisads and even in slightly deviat- 
ing from it, the Bhagavad-Gita was largely imitated and taken as the 
type by the authors of the other Gitas belonging to other sects. But 
of this more later on. 

(3) In the third place, the Upanisads not only proclaim the great 
truth that Brahma is all, but also suggest certain yoga practices— 
certain physical and spiritual discipline — as means for the attainment 
of Brahma (e. g. Svetasvatara Up. ii. 9-12). The Bhagavad-Gita does 
the same ; nay, it goes further and even advises a regulation of diet 
for this purpose (ch. xvii). In the case of the sectarian Gitas, the 
practice advised consists mainly in the worship of the deity in question, 
to be performed according to prescribed rules. Thus the Gane§a-Glta, 
xi. 49-50, says ; 'One should make an earthen image of GaneSa, 
with his vehicle and arms, and worship it on the fourth day after -the 
new moon, in the month of Bhadra', &c. Again, the Devi -Gita, v-ix, 
gives details of the worship of Devi and also a list of sacred places 
which should be visited as being dedicated to her. Similarly, £§iva- 
Glta, (xvi, 27 et seq.) t gives details of the worship of Siva. And so on. 

Thus we see how the sectarian deities, by means of their respective 
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Gitas, were tending to usurp the honour and prestige belonging to 
Brahma — the One without a second — of the Upanisads, 

After this preliminary survey, we are now in a position to consider 
in detail the following questions : 

(i) The Classification of the Gitas ; 

(ii) The position of the Bhagavad-Gita in the Gita-literature ; and 

(iii) The relation between the Gitas and the Upanisads. 

(i) Classification of the Gitas 

We have suggested before that a large number of the Gitas are 
sectarian in character. They have their special gods and goddesses 
to plead for, and they do so under the garb of discussing the highest 
truths of Brahma-vidya, and by quietly identifying the deity of their 
selection with Brahma. But the question is : are all the Gitas sectar- 
ian ? That is, do all of them stand up for some god or goddess other 
than Brahma ? 

The answer is in the negative. The Gitas of the Mahabharata arc 
all more or less of the same type $ and, though the Bhagavad-Gita 
may well be classed as sectarian, belonging to the cult of Bhagavata- 
worship, yet the other Gitas partake very little of the sectarian 
character. They certainly inculcate the fundamental teachings of 
the Bhagavad-Gita and also of the Upanisads ; but they have no 
special deity like Rama or Ganesa or Siva whose worship they care 
to promulgate. They agree with the Bhagavad-Gita and the Upanisads 
in so far as they, too, attempt to teach the realisation of the highest 
truth and goodness — the attainment of Moksa or salvation. But apart 
from this, they are too short to have any other resemblance with the 
Upanisadic literature or with the Bhagavad-Gita. Most of them are 
but attempts at answering some special and brief questions* Instead 
of giving a direct answer to the question raised, the authority -of a 
name and an anecdote is invoked to give point to it. Thus the 
Utathya-Glta (Mbh. xii. 90-91) is an account -of the virtues of a 
Ksatriya as given by one Utathya. Here the proper name Utatbya 
is not the name of a special deity who proclaims his own worship, 
as in the case of the Siva-Glta or Ganesa-Glta, but it is the name of 
a person who is reputed to have been the teacher of the doctrines 
contained in the book. 

In the same way, the Vamadeva-Glta (Mbh. xii. 92-94), is an 
attempted solution of some problem and Vamadeva is the teacher to 
whom this attempt is attributed. The same is true of ljsabha<ilta, 
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fiampSka-Glta and all the rest in our list, with the exception of Hamsa- 
Glta, Anu-Gita and Brahmana-Glta 5 in the case of these latter, the 
name of the book does not contain any proper name. Hamsa is the 
name of a bird, under the guise of which, Prajapati gave out the truths 
contained in the book, hence the name. Anu-Gita professes to come 
after and thus to supplement the original Gita i. e. the Bhagavad- 
Gita. ‘Atiu* is the ordinary grammatical prefix, meaning ‘after/ or 
« after the manner of * or ‘ in accordance with \ The Brahmana-Glta 
is ostensibly given out by a Brahmana j but tovvaids the end of the 
book, it is revealed that the Brahmana is the mind of Krsna (‘ Mano 
me brahmanam viddhi &c/). 

[t will thus appear that the great body of the Gitas in the Maha- 
bharata, are not interested in the spread of the worship of any parti- 
cular god or goddess ; they refer to teachers but not to specific deities 
and they are mainly concerned with abstract speculation which they 
popularise by means of stories. Broadly speaking, they are non- 
sectarian. And since this is so, the entire Glta-literature cannot be 
branded as sectarian. But there are sectarian Gitas, too ; and in 
number and importance, they do not fall behind the others. There 
are thus two main divisions of Gitas. 

Before, however, we emphasise the differences, we should, even at 
the risk of repetition, point out that there are certain general character- 
istics in which the Gitas agree, whether sectarian or non-sectarian. 
Some of these characteristics have been already indicated in a general 
way, while the meaning of the term ' Gita/ was being discussed. 
Apart from the common name given to them all, there are other 
important and interesting points of similarity also. 

(a) Structure : — So far as literary style and structure are concerned, 
they are all in the form of dialogues. The dialogue is the one general 
form of the entire Puranic literature, in which the Gitas are embedded. 
We may note in this connection, that the Mahabharata, the Puranas, 
the Tantras are all written in the form of question and answer. The 
Ramayana is perhaps a singular exception ; the other exceptions are 
of course the earlier and more classical sacred literature of the country, 
viz., the Vedic and Upanisadic literature. Dialogues certainly occur 
even in them ; but the entire book is not in the form of a dialogue. 
The later law-books, i. e., the Samhitas, are also in the form of 
dialogues, without, however, the dramatic element that might be 
looked for in them. Some one is questioned as to what should be done 
by different men in different circumstances and the entire system 
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of laws follows as an answer to that question. And the Puranas 
similarly are accounts given of diverse things by some one to whom a 
series of questions are put, one after another. And the Gitas, too, 
appear as parts of these long conversations, and partaking of the 
general character of the larger wholes, they too, are dialogues. And as 
we have indicated before, the principal person in the dialogues lends his 
name to the book. This is a common feature of the Gitas. It is no doubt 
a superficial resemblance ; but deeper points of similarity also exist. 

(b) Function : Perhaps the Gitas were all conceived as instru- 
ments for a special kind of function. Whether it was the worship of 
a sectarian deity or a high principle of Brahma-vidya, that it was 
singing j the Gita served as a sort of compendium — a sort of ready 
reference, a select portion of sacred texts, which might be, and, perhaps 
actually was, recited on solemn occasions ; and was intended as a 
sort of spiritual guide-book. 

Very often, the Gitas attempt an eclectic synthesis of conflicting 
doctrines and thus seek to place their own teachings on a firmer basis. 
That the Bhagavad-Glta tries to synthesise the opposing schools 
of Karma, Jnana and Bhakti is well-known. A similar attempt has been 
made by some of the other Gitas, too. Thus, the Devl-Glta, ch. 

i, refers to diverse theories about the primal cause of the world. 

Some call it Tapas ; some call it Tamas; some call it unconscious ; 

some, conscious ; some call it Prakrti and some by other names , 
but, we are reminded, after all, it is one and the same, and might as well 
be understood in the way in which our author defines it. The conflicts 
of sects are attempted to be overcome by what is unostentatiously put 
forward as a loftier conception, but is at bottom no less sectarian. 

The Gitas thus attempt to establish a cult which, it seems to 
have been fondly hoped by each of them, might become universal. 
Their prime concern, they profess, was to teach Moksa or salva- 
tion • the sect-deity is quietly introduced as means to that end. 

If the means ultimately swallow up the end, it is because each of our 
authors honestly believes that the means suggested by him are the only 
means. But though there are sharp differences of opinion as to the 
means to be employed, there is none as to the end. The GaneSa- 
Purana it. 137, while giving an account of the genesis of the Ganesa- 
Glta, strikes the key-note of all the Gitas ; the enquiry there is : 
^Yenopadesena muktim yas}^ami tat vadasva me* — tell me the way by 
which I may attain salvation. If in answer to this question, the 
means suggested be the worship of Ganesa, that is because the author 

I, II. Q., SEPTEMBER, 1926 69 
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sincerely believed that no other means was equally efficacious 
The different Gitas think and speak in different veins, but they have a 
common function to discharge— they profess a common aim— viz., 
to lead men to the path of Moksa. 

(c) Contents : The most important and the most striking point of 
similarity among the Gitas, however, is to be found in their thought- 
content as well as verbal-cc ntent ; all of them, directly or indirect- 
ly, borrow from the Upanisads. The exact relation of these books with 
the Upanisads we discuss separately. 

We have seen now the common features of the Gitas as a class. It 
is time to remember again that they fall into two broad sub-division®. 

Leaving aside the Bhagavad-Glta, the minor Gitas of the Mahabha- 
rata form a class by themselves. They have no sectarian deity to 
uphold, nor any special worship to promulgate. They hang their 
teachings on some general principle of moral or spiritual life and 
cite the authority of some name, perhaps to give it a human touch or 
perhaps to command confidence. It is interesting to note that the great 
majority of these Gitas occur in the Santi-parva of the Mahabharata 
and quite a number of them again are found within that subdivision 
of the Parva which is called ‘Moksa -dharma-parva*. This is a fairly 
clear indication of their general character ; and their teachings do not 
belie the name. 

The Gitas of the Puranas, however, aie different from these in so 
far as a majority of them are pledged to sup pert some special god or 
goddess. There are some among them, no doubt, which might well be 
classed with the Gitas of the Mahabharata as scarcely sectarian : e*. s r . 
Brahma-Glta of the Yoga-vaSistha, Yama-Glta of the Agn i-purana. &c. 
These latter elaborate some principle of Brahma-vidya and do little 
else besides. But the other Puranic Gitas are frankly sectarian. 

Thus there are two kinds or Gitas : (i) the sectarian Gitas, associa- 
ted with the god of some sect and propounding his worship; and (2) the 
non sectarian Gitas, Gitas of the Brahma-vidya school, which branch 
off, as it were, from the main trunk of the U panisads, and evolve a 
religion out of it which might appeal to the ordinary run of men. 

In their general characteristics, the Gitas appear to have been 
mainly built upon the model of the Bhagavad-Glta. We shall next 
proceed to examine the position of this remarkable book in the 
literature of its class. 

(To be continued) 

Umesh Ciiandra Biiattacharjee 



Sukra's Economics in Hindu Science 

ii 

{b) The Realism of the Saccakas 

To use another modern term, it is not in the ^idealistic 0 strands of 
thought that the Sukra authors are interested. The philosophies of 
Berkeley and Hutne which seek to eliminate the external world and 
posit the exclusive existence of the mind, converting the universe into 
nothing but a system of mental states, would have left no impress upon 
the brains of the writers of Subranlti. And of course, they would have 
had nothing to do with the Hegelian ‘'absolute* soul as the only real 
entity, should it have been adumbrated in their gosthl (club) or pari&at 
(academy) by certain professors of ‘'the other sciences/’ 

On the contrary, should it have been necessary for them to declare 
their philosophical or metaphysical article of faith they would have 
sought their natural allies among one or other systems of “realism.” 
The distinction between idealism and realism is an eternal item in 
human thought The philosophical milieu of the Sukra authors was 
fully aware of it And it was up to them to choose which system to 
follow, 

It is not necessary to read literally the ideas of “modern” idealism 
(Hegelian and Anglo-Hegelian) or “neo-idealism” (Crocean) and the 
realism and pragmatism of American professors or the neo-realism of 
Bertrand Russel’s Analysis of Mind in the metaphysical controversies 
of ancient and medkeval India. But that the world was a pluralistic 
one and that the scholars as well as laymen had to decide for them- 
selves, consciously or unconsciously, between one or other ism i is 
evident on all hands. 

In what academies or Kutuhalasalas (halls for curio-seekers, know- 
ledge-hunters or truth-investigators) the Sukra economists sought 
affiliations in order to equip themselves with an adequate Weltanschauung 
(world-view) it is not difficult to discover. One interesting story, 
coming as it does from Buddhist tradition, may serve as a specimen 
for the point in question. 

Sakya the Buddha is said to have: been abroad lecturing on the 
impermanence and unsubstantiality of body, sensation, perception and 
so forth. This sort of idealistic annihilation of the world of external 
objects was not to go unchallenged from the side of those who believed 
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that body, sensation, etc. were not items, to be trifled with, Sakya, 
therefore, had to encounter opposition of various shades from the 
“stormers and stressers” of his times. 

The Cidasaccaka Sutta of the Majfhima Nik ay a narrates how one 
of the great high-brows of the day, Saccaka Nigantha-putta, invited 
Sakya to an open debate. 1 Saccaka* s thesis was quite a chip of 
naturalism. He propounded the supreme value of the Mother Earth 
in the world of nature as well as in the world of man. 

“ Whatsoever seeds and plants grow and expand and come to 
maturity thus argued Saccaka, “do so all in dependence upon the 
earth, and, firm-based upon the earth, and thus come to maturity .' '* It 
is this solid earth of mud and stones that furnishes equally the basis of 
all human endeavours. Saccaka went on in his argument vehemently 
emphasising the point that ‘‘whatever deeds that require strength are 
all done in dependence upon the earth, and firm-based upon the earth/ 5 
and that these deeds cannot be done in any other way. 

The analogy of the earth was then exploited by Saccaka in order 
to substantiate his thesis of the dignity of body, the dignity of sensa- 
tion, etc. What the earth is to plants and human beings, said he, that 
the body is to the individual. “By body is this individual man, and 
firm-based upon bod}' does he bring forth deeds good or evil. 55 The 
argument is carried forward in regard to sensation, perception, etc. 

Saccaka is evidently an uncompromising champion of the doctrine 
of the physical basis of life. And, yet, one will have to admit 
that this exaltation of the body, sensation etc., this glorification, in one 
word, of materialism, does not rise to the pitch such as is embodied 
in the dogma of “economic determinism” or "materialistic interpreta- 
tion of history/ 5 strictly so called, with which Marxianism is identi- 
fied. For, Saccaka’s world-view, materialistic as it is, does not assert 
that life, mind, culture, or law, religion, philosophy, science and 
fine arts are but the reflexes of the physical foundations. 3 The causal 


1 Bhikkhu Silacara's First Fifty Discourses , vol. II, pp. 84-88 in 
Nalinaksha Duttds Early History of the Spread of Buddhism (London, 
I 9 2 5)^See also M ahalz-sutta, and Brahmajala-sutta , etc. in Rhys Lavids 5 
Dialogues of Buddha for some of the other vitandas (discussions) bear- 
ing on realism. 

2 Othmar Spann’s Der Wahre Staai (Vienna, 1921), pp. 131-133. 

The author is a vehement opponent of Marxismus and laments that 
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relation is wanting in Saccaka’s philosophy, but it is this causal 
concatenation that furnishes the keynote to “'modern” materialism. 

The controversy between Sakya and Saccaka is but typical 
of the philosophical conflicts ( vitandVis ) in old Hindu thought. And 
Sukra’s materialism, as manifest in -the analysis of the territory and 
finance, two of the seven limbs of the state, is ideologically in tune 
with the ideas of Saccaka. To the authors of the Sukranlti, the 
external world is not to be explained away as but a unit of mental 
states. The physical objects are, in their estimation, solid pragmatic 
realities. 

The story of Sakya vs . Saccaka has incidentally brought out 
another feature of intellectual polarity which will help to throw fresh 
light on the materialism of the Sukra philosophers. The dialectic 
of the one is the exact opposite of that of the other. And we are 
reminded at once of one of Marx’s statements in the Kritifc der politis- 
chen Oekonomie . “With Hegel,” says he, ‘"the mind or the absolute 
(the world-reason) is the creator of the real. With me is the process 
quite otherwise. I consider the ideal to be nothing else but the material 
established in the human brain.” 

The logic of modern materialism is thus a direct antithesis to Hege- 
lianism, i. e ., idealism par exc ellence. It is only reasonable to find that 
in its philosophical affiliations the materialism oi Sukramti was oriented, 
to a mentality or mentalities the furthest removed from the Sakyan. 

(c) The Sahkhya Basis of Secular Studies 

Saccaka, as contemporary of Sakya the Buddha, is certainly 
too “old v for the Sukraniti in the form in which we have it to-day. 
But the anti-Hegelian spirit, to employ a modern term with a 
retrospective effect, such as Saccaka’s story reveals, has always been 
a living force in the Indian philosophical world. And the Sukra 
authors, no matter to how many successive ages the cycle may belong, 


the leading German economists of the nineteenth century and since 
have failed to wage war against the doctrines of Marx and have, on 
the contrary, virtually accepted the Marxist position in economics 
and social philosophy (pp. 136-137)* Spann’s sociological contributions, 
brilliant as they are, lie, however, outside of this anti-Marxian 
polemic. Notice how he explains society from the standpoint of 
“kinetic” universalism (pp. 33-42). He has, besides, a very acceptable 
scheme of Staen destaat (gild -state or Srenl-s tate), pp. 227-237. 
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have always had the opportunities to fraternize with the Saccakas 
of their days and exploit their findings in the interest of their own 
investigations. 

Take, for instance, the six philosophies of the “older tradition/* 
These in their developed form are certainly younger than the thoughts 
recorded in the Dialogues of the Buddha . Now, if the very environ- 
ment in which Sakya the Buddha preached could not fail to furnish a 
philosophical stimulus to the economic realism of the Sukra authors, 
they would have found an equally congenial atmosphere in the 
vitandl or discussions of the darsana- academies. 

At first sight it might appear, indeed, that these 'six systems’ 
on account of their pre-occupation with '‘salvation” would repel the 
Sukra economists. But this can, at least, be only a superficial view. 
For, at least three of them, namely, the Sdibkhya, the Vaisesika , and the 
Nyaya deal more with the facts and phenomena of physics or natural 
philosophy rather than with the mental and moral philosophy proper. 
Thus they happen to furnish just the scientific foundations of materia- 
lism such as an economic system demands for its theoretical ground- 
work. 1 2 . 

No system of thought could be more serviceable to an economist 
than the Sahkhya, for instance, which constitutes the very antithesis of 
Vedantic mysticism. By establishing a rigid dualism it effectively 
segregates the spiritual from the material. And its “material” alone is 
powerful enough to be the cause of everything that happens in the 
non-spiritual world. 

The matter of Sdnkkya is not only real. It is eternal and indes- 
tructible at the same time. And the material world, self-evolving as 
it is, does not need the postulate of a God or a divine machinery.' 3 

The very possibilities of a secular science, material or moral, are 
then to be sought in the Sdiihhya philosophy, harnessed as it is, with 
its purely naturalistic rationalism. Nor is this realistic agnosticism 
the exclusive characteristic of the Sankhyans. However much the 


1 The physico-chemical and mechanical theories of the “philoso- 
phical schools” have been analyzed at length in Brajendra Nath Seal’s 
Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus (London, 1915). 

2 Garbe’s Sdnkhya Philosophic , eine Darstellung des i ndischen 
Rationalismus (Leipzig, 1894.), PP- *30, 137, 207, 232, 237, 238, Cf. A. 

M. Pizzagalli’s Cdrvdka Ndstika e Lokdyatika (Pisa, 1907) pp. 74-77. 
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professors of the Vaisesika-Nyaya systems might differ from the 
Sankhyans in the theories concerning the constitution of matter, the 
method of approach to the problems of the universe was identical. 
Even buddhi (intelligence ? ) is grouped by the Nyaya philosophers in 
the same category as earth, water, air and other material su bstances. 

As long as the Sankkya, the Nyaya and the Vaikesika were there, 
the Hindu students of mental, moral and social phenomena never had 
to feel that their feet were off the ground. The idealism of Vedanta , such 
as in its extreme form might interfere with an objective investigation 
of the pluralities of the universe on the alleged ground that the many do 
not exist or that the only reality is the Brahman , mind, soul or what- 
ever else it may mean, could be always challenged cr rectified with the 
weapons forged in the other schools. 

(d) Orientations to Na stika- mat a m 

The Sukra materialists, then, were not alone in the field. They 
had but to draw upon the experience of other intellectuals who were 
oriented to the world in their own way. Their colleagues in different 
branches of materialism were many, and Nltisasira could flow on 
smoothly along the well-established currents of thought 

It seems that during the more recent phases of its development the 
Sukrarilti cycle was being enriched with the findings of a new school of 
philosophical materialists. The school has been described by the 
Sukra authors as Nastika-matam or system of the Nastika (IV, iii, 
108-109). In their estimation the Nastikas are important enough to be 
described as representing one of the thirty- two branches of learning. 

Now, whom do the Sukra authors call Nastika ? Three characteris- 
tics are described by them as marking this system. First, we are told 
that “reason” is the chief feature in the Nastika theory . In the second 
place, the Nastikas are said to explain the origin of all things by 
reference to ''nature.” And thirdly, they do not believe in the exis- 
tence of the Vedas. They are thus sceptics, but not necessarily 
atheists. 

Whatever be the characteristics of Nastika philosophy, it is evident 
that the Sukra authors consider it to be quite a “respectable” system 
of thought. They enumerate it in the same dispassionate, colourless, 
scientific manner as they enumerate the Vedas , Upavedas , Darhanas> 
etc. And here, en passant , we touch another aspect of the chrono- 
logical problems. 

The word Nastika has been traced by Pizzagalli in his brochure 
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Carvlka Nastika e Lokayatika as far back as the Mai tray ay/iy a-Upani- 
md (3, S), one of the latest Upanisads. It occurs several times in the 
Mahabharata (XII, i8r, 1-6 ; XII, 322-16, XII, 121-38). Manu also 
knows the term (II, ro-ii; 111,150; IV, 163; XL, 66-67). 

But in none of these instances does the word describe the represen- 
tative of a “system” of thought. It conveys simply the derogatory 
sense of a general character. By using Nastika , the writers want us to 
understand a negator, o n not abiding by the Vedas and Smrtis, etc., 
or, perhaps, very often, an “ill-mannered” “uncultivated” boor, even a 
vicious sinner and so forth. Down to Manu nobody could think of 
mentioning a matam (body of knowledge, doctrines, or system of 
thought) as being the handiwork of a school of Nastika , not to speak of 
listing it in a schedule of the sciences along with the conventional 
matas of historic tradition. 1 * * 

The Sukra authors, however, are bold enough to do so. Shall we 
say that this boldness is but an expression of their “liberalism” ? Is it 
that they are tolerant or catholic enough, being students of materialism, 
to invite the “reason-worshipping” philosophers into the fold of the 
established convention ? Or shall vve say that this boldness points to 
the lateness or '‘modernism*’ of the passage in which the expression 
occurs ? Perhaps we may take it in both ways. The Sukra authors 
or, at any rate, those of their cycle, responsible for the in corporation of 
the list of the thirty -two vidyas , are at once liberal and modern. 

We know as a positive fact that it is in Madhava’s “compendium 
of all the philosophies* 5 known as the Sarvadarsana-samgraha (1331), 
that the nastika philosophy is for the first time presented as a mata , 
a system of thought. It is described as B rhaspatimata, also as lokaya- 
tika. The Carvakas, who are generally known to be professors of 
Nastika doctrines have derived their inspiration^ according to the 
tradition recorded by Madhava> from Brhaspati, the purohita (priest) 
of Vedic gods. And this Brhaspati, we are assured further, is none 
other than the traditional father of nitisastra and arthasastra , 

Madhava, as the follower of Sankaracarya, is, of course, a Vedan- 
tist, i, e. the furthest removed from the disciples of Brhaspati. But he 
is objective enough to give the devil his due, and include the system 


1 Pizzagalli, pp. 24, 23 , 32. According to this Italian scholar 

artha and n%ti literature embodies the most genuine expression of 

Hindu materialism. 
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of the Carvakas in his examination of the “sixteen systems” prevailing 
in his time. Indeed, he accords this system the very place of 
honour in his book, — although, no doubt, as Fizzagalli points out, 
for dialectical reasons. Madhava’s mission is to establish the supre- 
macy of Vedanta. And, in order to do this, he has to proceed in a 
climbing series, — demolishing the systems one by one at each step. 
Naturally, the least Vedantic or rather the most anti-Vedantic system 
conceivable is the Brhaspatian philosophy, the Nastika-matam . So 
Madhava’s book has to commence with his very antithesis, namely, 
Brhaspati. 

The Sukra authors, however, have no special axe to grind, so far 
as this matam is concerned. They can afford to be genuinely objective 
and mention it as a fact of the philosophical universe. It is then very 
probable, chronologically speaking , that Sarva-darsana-samgraha is 
responsible for the place of NCistika theory in the i^ukran list or that 
both belong to the same /intellectual complex. 

vSukra’s description of the Nastikas agrees in “general features” 
with that given by Madhava. The Carvakas, says this Vedantist 
author, are used to denying paralaukikam arlham (other-worldly 
interests). According to them, everything exists through its own 
svabkava (nature). Their logic recognises no anumana (inference), but 
is based solely on pratyak§a (observ ation or perception). They believe 
that the soul is identical with the body. The pursuit of pleasure is the 
sole teaching of their ethics. And so on. 1 

The definition of Nastika-matam in Sukrariiti is not, as a matter of 
course, as elaborate as in Sarva-darsana-samgraha. But it is precise 
enough to lead one to believe that this compendium of the sixteen 
systems was not unknown to the Sukra authors. To this extent, 
perhaps, an aspect of the chronological question may be taken to be 
solved. 

But, for the present, we are interested in the philosophical orienta- 
tions of the ^ukra economists. The account rendered of the Carvakas 
by Madhava possesses, as one can notice, certain characteristics which 
would appeal very powerfully to the mentality of the Sukra philo- 
sophers. Whether the Sukra authors be prepared to deny the existence 


I CowelEs Sarva-darsana-samgraha (London, 1894) > Muir*s article 
on Indian materialists in the Journal of the Jioyal Astatic Society ( 1862) ; 
Hopkins 1 Great Epic of In di ft (New York) ; Pizzagalli, pp. 5 2 '53» 5 6- 

I* H. Q. v SEPTEMBER, 1926 7 ° 
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of the Vedas or not, there is no doubt that “ rationalism ” and 
svabhava theory (naturalism) of the Carvakas would fit in quite well 
with their general trend of thought. The logical and psychological 
affiliations of Sukraniti with Nastika-matam may be considered to 
have been intimate. 

Then there is an historical affinity as well. Madhava says, as we have 
seen above, that the founder of Nastika-matam is identical with the 
founder of mtisastra and artkasastra. That common founder is, indeed 
known to be Brhaspati, who, as priest of the gods, is bound to be the 
sworn enemy of £§ukra, the preceptor of the asuras (demons). It is not 
quite clear, therefore, how the name of Brhaspati would have sounded 
in the ears of the professors of the £ukra cycle. But, perhaps, by the 
fourteenth century the old feuds between the Vedic gods and demons, 
Brhaspati and £§ukra, had retired into the limbo of oblivion. And the 
fulcra invest ; gators of artha and nlti would have found no difficulty in 
accosting as comrades and hold i tig tite-Citetes with their colleagues of 
the Brhaspati cycle in one and the same go it hi or parisat. 

It is not necessary to identify the vSukra professors of economics, 
politics and allied sciences with the Saccakas of the Buddhist 
tradition, or with the NyTtya-Vaibesika-SaukliyTiyanaSy or, finally, with the 
N asti ka-Carvaka- Lokayatikas . Only one point has been sought to be 
established. It is that the anti-Vedantic, anti-Hegelian, anti-idealistic 
trends of thought were varied enough all through the ages to furnish 
the positive foundations on which a materialistic scheme of loka-hita 
(utilitarianism) can be built up. 

(e) The Troblem of u Modernism' 1 iu Sukraniti 
[i] The Notions of Italian Indologists 

There is another manner in which the materialistic worth of Sukra’s 
economic philosophy may be gauged. It is by trying to appraise it in 
the light of modern economic categories and theories. 

We know what the Sukraniti has to say about the arts 
and crafts in a state. Such ideas can be gleaned from the Maka - 
bharata also, as well as from the other Nlti works including the 
Artkasastra, 

Kamandaka, for instance, says : “Agriculture, pasture and commerce 
constitute the foundations of social life” (XIV, 27). The king is advised 
by him to promote eight kin4s of enterprise. These are (1) agriculture, 
(2) commerce, (3) construction of fortresses* (4) construction of bridges, 
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(5) elephant hunting, (6) extraction of minerals from mines, and marbles 
and stones from quarries, (7) timber industry and (8) colonisation of 
depopulated territories. These economic functions are to be under- 
taken by the state, as one is to understand, in order that the people may 
be provided with all sorts of occupations. For, it is said expressly 
in a preamble, “in order to live in this world it is necessary to work 
in all those professions which apportano la sussistenza , as the Italian 
translation 1 reads, /. e., bring in subsistence” (V, 78-79). And, of course, 
the state is not to hinder commerce in any way, for it is a great source 
of gain by means of which even a poor ruler can carve his path to 
progress (V, 80). 

The importance of varta (economics) as a science was equally well 
grasped by the theorists. In Kamandaka’s estimation (IV, 27) Varta 
vai lokasainhraya, i. e. } economics affords shelter or sustenance to 
mankind 2 . 

The Mahabharata' s idea is identical. We read in the Va?ia~parva 
(I, SO) : Vartaya dharyate sarvam (everything, the entire world, is 
upheld by Vartci). 

These “general” statements have acquired an adamantine precision 
in the language of Kautilya. For, says he, taya svapaksam para-paksam 
ca vaslka roti kosa dart dabhya m (book I, ch. IV). That is, economics 
is instrumental in the establishment of public finance (kosa) and the 
army (daiida), thereby leading to the subjugation of one’s own state 
( sva-paksam ) and the enemy-state ( para-paksam ). The science of 
Varta plays therefore a great role in domestic and foreign policies. 3 ' 


1 I Prinii Principi della Politico secondo Kamandaki (First Princi- 
ples of Politics according to K.), Italian translation of the Kamandaki- 
nxti by Carlo Formichi, Rome, 1925. 

2 This Kamandaki passage is borrowed of JayaswaPs Hindu 
Pclity (Calcutta, 1924), pt. II, p. 171. It is not to be found at IV, 27 
in Formichi. Jayaswal quotes from the Trivandrum edition (1912) 
while F.’s translation is based on the Bibliotheca Indica text. Other 
aspects of financial and economic theories have been discussed in my 
Political Institutions and Theories of the Hindus (Leipzig, 1922), pp. 
183-186. 

3 The passages from the Mahabharata and the Artkasastra are to 
be found in Jayaswal, loc . cit in another context. My renderings 
differ verbally from his, although there is no substantial distinction to 
be noted. 



In regard to these, or rather to the Kamandaki passages Formichi 
has something interesting to say in his Salus Fopuli (Welfare of the 
People). 1 He quotes Machiavelli’s Prince (ch. XXI) to indicate how 
the Italian thinker advised the prince to promote agriculture, commerce 
and industry. Hobbes's Leviathan (II, 30) is likewise cited by him. It 
is clear that the English philosopher of the seventeenth century repeats 
in almost identical words the ideas of Kamandaka and Machiavelli. 


It is strange, however, to notice that wherever in the ancient Indian 
texts Jayaswal finds certain “lessons taught to the ruler,” he assumes 
that these were actually followed. In his estimation there is no distinc- 
tion between what should be and what is or ivas. The entire book is 
full of such confusion at almost every point. And this confusion is 
due to the author’s evading the discussion as to how far the lectures of 
the sastras (art ha and rilti), kavyas ( Mahabharata and Ram ay and), 
puranas and other literary documents possess a positive, historical, 
and institutional value. 

Shamasastry in his Evolution of Indian Polity (Calcutta, 1920), 
commits a like fallacy when he takes phrases like dhamma-cakka (king- 
dom of righteousness) as denoting an established fact of polity during 
certain periods of Indian history. A critical estimate of Shamasastry’s 
work appears in my Hindu Politics in Italian {I HQ., II, pp. 353ff). 

This is not the place to discuss Jayaswal’s book, bulky and learned 
as it is. But one serious mistake in his chapter on “economics in 
government” should be pointed out. He is strong on the point that 
“Hindu politicians disliked direct taxation” (p. 1 73). But he devotes 
nine or ten pages to prove, — and it must be said that he proves It 
effectively, — that land in Hindu India was as a rule private property, 
i. e„ not khas niahal or “public” domain. Now, if land be the property 
of the citizens, the government’s revenue from land becomes automati- 
cally a “tax,” /. e not a mere “rent.” And a property-tax is nothing 
but the most characteristic form of “direct” tax. The result then is 
the exact opposite of Jayaswal’s thesis. We are to understand that the 
“keynote” of Hindu public finance was really struck by direct taxation. 

Sukra’s ideas on land revenue may be seen in my forthcoming work 
Hindu Sociology, pp. 119, 120. Notice also the actual facts of finance 
(Tamil and Maurya) described in my Pol. Inst, and Theor pp. 113, 
115,123-124. 

1 (Turin, 1908) p. 134. This is a book of comparative study in 
the political ideas of Kamandaka Machiavelli and Hobbes. 
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And Formichi’s conclusion is as follows : — “Such correspondence has 
in it nothing exceptional or surprising. For, no state, no matter in what 
epoch or in what part of the world, could subsist without the labour of 
its citizens, without what may be called the springs of national wealth” 1 2 . 

In other words, the economic teachings of Kamandaka, Machiavelli, 
and Hobbes do not rise above the minimum, the very elemental pre- 
conditions in a philosophical conception of the state. This would be 
quite a sound judgment on the value of the materialistic philosophy 
as adumbrated by the ancients and the medicevalfe down to, say, 1700 
(Hobbes died in 1679). It need be noted that Machiavelli and Hobbes 
are not modern enough in time or spirit. 

But Formichi goes too far when he finds nothing but the same ideas 
in the “moderns/* According to him the philosophical world of to-day 
has not gone beyond the level reached by the three great masters 
mentioned above. This, indeed, is the fundamental message of his 
Salus Populi. 

In Gl' Indiani e la loro scienza political , again, Formichi has sum- 
marized the ideas of Kamandaka on the “King’s Duties.” He points 
out on one occasion how Kamandaka teaches that it is only in a well- 
governed state that the arts and sciences can flourish (II, 8, 9). This 
statement is followed by the comment that “an economist of our own 
days could not speak otherwise.” We are asked to believe that 
Kamandaka’ s economics is quite up-to-date. 

In the same strain writes Bottazzi 3 * * * * * * his comparative study of 


1 Salus Populi , pp. 140-143* aIs0 PP- IO * " 12 * 

2 (Bologna, 1899). Part I, p. 60. The title of the book reads 
in English as follows “The Indians and their Political Science, 
Part I. The King’s Duties.” 

3 P rccursori di Wtccolo J^I a chi audit in India cd vn Grccia Kautilya 

Tucidide (Pisa, 1914), PP- 5 > J 54 - 

The entire work of the Italian Indologists in the field of Hindu 

politics has been summarized and reviewed by me in “Hindu Politics 

in Italian.” (Vide I HQ., vols. I & II). The contributions are valuable 

as militating, unconsciously although, against the absurd Hegelian 
standpoint in social philosophy which was based cn the postulate 

of an alleged distinction in spirit between the East and the West. 

But the authors attach too little importance to, nay, seem 

almost to be unconscious of or blind to, the epoch making ad- 

vances in science and philosophy since the industrial revolution. 
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Kautilya and Thucydides as precursors of Machiavelli. The estabalish- 
ment of identity between the East and the West is with him as with 
Fonnichi the principal aspect of the fundamental thesis. But identi- 
cally, and almost as a postulate Bottazzi would, like Fonnichi, have 
us believe that the “theories and inventions of modern times were 

enunciated and practised in India centuries and centuries before the 

Christian era.” 

His message has been thus worded : — “These movements and facts 
repeat themselves with relative constancy in time and space. For, 
the passion®, the immanent interests in human nature vary in intensity, 
but their substance remains the same.” 


[2] Vico’s Universalisn. Examined 

It seems that the Italian indologists live and move under the in- 
fluence of their great sociologist-philosopher Vico. 1 His Scienza 
Nuova (1731) is never indeed mentioned by them. But one knows 
how the doctrine of “history repeating itself” ( ricorso delle cose umane) 
was life-blood to him. He was never tired of talking of the principio 
eterno de governi (eternal principle of government),“constant uniformity’’ 
in the laws of nations, una certa mente comune di tulte i popoli (a 
certain common mentality of all the peoples), and the ideal history 
of eternal laws ( storta ideale delle lege eterne ). 

But, to what extent, is the social philosophy of Vico, universalistic 


That is why they so easily read “modernism” in everything from 
Thucydides and Kautilya down to Hobbes. In any case, besides, 
Hobbes is not modern in the strictest sense of the term. 

1 Vico’s Pagine Scelte (Select Pages) edited by Ceva (Florence), 
PP- 35. 47-49, 52-53, 81-83. 

One of the “elements” or assiomi (axioms) in his Scienza Nuova 
is thus worded : “No. XIII. Uniform ideas born among nations that 
do not happen to know one another should possess a common motive 
of truth {Idee uniforminate appointieri popoli tra essi loro non corns- 
ciutt debbon avere un motivo comune di vero 

This axiom pervades the examination of the ideas of Thucydides, 
Kautilya, Kamandaka, Machiavelli and Hobbes by Formichi and 
Bottazzi, although nowhere expressly stated as a contribution from 
the philosophy of Vico. Perhaps Vico’s “discoveries” belong to Italian 

Ital^nl 0 "’ and d ° " 0t rCqUire *° be specificall y mentioned by modern 
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as it is, acceptable ? Perhaps neither more nor less than the common 
proverb that “there is nothing new under the Sun.” To this conclusion 
he seems to have come after painstaking, comprehensive studies extend- 
ing over years. And his literature or bibliography comprised not only 
the ancients from Homer down to Plato, Virgil and Tacitus, but all 
the “moderns” of his days as well, including the physicists Gassendi 
(1592-1655) and Robert Boyle, Descartes, Bacon and Grotius. 

There is a great amount of truth in this formulation of the “eternal 
history” or the “universal” in mankind, especially when one remembers 
that the facts and phenomena observed by Vico came down to the 
early decades of the eighteenth century. The really significant dis- 
coveries of the experimental sciences were yet to come. The technical 
inventions which were to revolutionize the methods of production, 
transportation and exchange, could not be dreamt of by Vico. All 
that we call modernism, modern civilization and so forth in material 
and spiritual life, in philosophical categories as well as institutions of 
social and political well-being, does not, for all practical purposes, go 
beyond, say, 1830. That is, there is a full century dividing the begin- 
nings of the modern world from the Scienza Nuova (New Science). 

For the eighteenth century, especially until the “ideas of 1789” 
began to introduce novel conceptions in life and thought, Vico’s cate- 
gories and explanations must have appeared to be very adequate, nay, 
marvellous and almost acceptable in toto . But the situation is quite 
otherwise to-day. The data of world-history, say, from the Chartist 
agitation down to the Leninist outlook on politics, from the primitive 
locomotive down to the futurist physics of to-day, which is seriously 
attacking the problem as to how to harness the immense energy 
contained within the atom so that a pound or two of coal may 
be enabled to propel the mammoth boats across the oceans, — can these 
facts of world development be interpreted in terms of Vico’s “eternal 
history ?” The answer must have to be given in the emphatic negative. 

Even for mediaeval conditions Vico’s dialectic should really be 
considered to be inadequate. So far as the East and the West are 
concerned, — from the standpoint of objective history an enormous 
amount of * analogies and substantial identities or uniformities could, 
indeed, be discovered in economic background, social and religious 
institutions, politics, political ideals and general philosophizings. But, 
while the “horizontal” uniformity was unquestionable, the diversity in 
“vertical” strands, in other words, hi the phenomena of growth 
in the same region from epoch to epoch, was no less unquestionably a 
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settled fact. An historical world-view that would fail to mark 
the different stages in the evolution of a particular region or race 
through the ages would be untrue to reality. 

[3] The Momentum of Epochs 

It is this mo ventum furnished by the epochs to human society, 
the cumulative push of the successive ages such as constitutes the ever 
renovating element in social dynamics, that has been overlooked 
in Vico’s philosophy. And Formichi, Bottazzi or others who would 
read modernism into the ideas of Sukra or his peers, would but 
commit the same fallacy of ignoring time's contributions in the making 
of humanity. 

We have seen how far behind the Marxian “monism” in materialis- 
tic interpretation Saccaka lies. Sukra's materialism is but akin to 
Saccaka's. He does not rear his body politic on the sole foundations 
of economic activities. The analysis of his ideas in chapter II has 
made it sufficiently clear how far the Sukra authors are prepared to go. 
We are not told anything farther than that r antra (territory) and 
hosa (finance) are two very vital limbs of the sap tang a. 

Passages again, like that in the M aha bha rat a to the effect that 
the entire word is upheld by economics, or that of Kamandaka to the 
effect that economics maintains mankind, seem quite “monistic,” 
at any rate emphatic, and are, indeed, to be found almost everywhere 
throughout Hindu thought. But their impact on philosophy is not to 
be treated as identical with or similar to that of the ideas in Bagehot's 
Physics and Politics or Buckle's History of Civilisation , in which 
“natural” (geographical and climatological) causes are treated as being 
almost the exclusive factors in the growth of the human spirit. 
These are nineteenth century works. Even the eighteenth century 
conception, such as we find in Montesquieu’s Spirit of Laws> is not to 
be found in the materialistic teachings of gukran economics. A 
more or less approximate approach to the geographical, climatological, 
or economic “interpretation” of history in the “causal” sense, was not 
realized in Hindu thought, nor, indeed, in European thought down to 
Madhiavelli, Hobbes and their contemporaries. 

It is perhaps, if we accept the Crocean conception of history as "‘the 
perpetual mcrement of itself upon itself” that we can place the ancients 
and mediaevals in their true perspectives, as well as interpret the 
real significance or worth of their affiliations with modern thought.- In 
Croce's analysis the ‘reality' is not a statical absolute as conceived 
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by Hegel, but is ever new in its continual expression of itself in 
multiple forms. A “perpetual becoming 55 underlies this neoddealist’s 
theory of '‘progress 55 . 

And to the same results comes Bergson although along a different 
path. Over against Vico’s conception of “eternal history*’ and perma- 
nent laws we come across the ideas that the most motionless object 
changes even while it persists. Bergson’s “memory” introduces some- 
thing of the past into the present. In his own words, “my mental 
state, as it advances on the road of time, is continually swelling with 
the duration it accumulates.” 

To what extent this “perpetual becoming,” “progress,” “memory 55 
“duration” or time-element has entered “modern” thoughts can be well 
understood if one only looks at the contents of a treatise like 
Spann's Der Wahre Staat } Barker’s Political Thought in England from 
Spencer to the Present Day , or Gide and Rist’s Histoire des doctrines 
economiques cotttemporaines . One will then be automatically inclined 
to draw a sharp line between this world and the philosophical universe 
represented by Sukra, Machiavelli and the like. 

To claim modernism for the economic ideas of l§ukra, Mahabharata , 
Kautilya or Kamandaka, on the strength of the thoughts indicated 
above, would be as unreasonable as to claim that modern “pragmatism 55 
is but Protagoras’s maxim, “man is the measure of all things / 5 writ 
large. Or perhaps when somebody were to assert that the Bergsonian 
standpoint in philosophy is ‘'‘identical” with Heraclitus’s announcement 
that flux or change is the eternal law, one would not make a more 
serious statement. 


[4] Categories vs. Substances of Thought 

And yet it must be observed that it is not at all unreasonable to 
advance such claims, prima facte absurd although they are. The reason- 
ableness consists in the fact, that the "categories” of thinking are 
common between the pragmatists of to-day and the Greek sophists, or 
between Bergson and Heraclitus, It is, similarly, in the realm of 
categories that an identity is to be detected between many of the 
economic and materialistic dissertations of $ukra and those of the 
moderns. These categories may be likened to the “forms” of Plato 
with their eternal and independent existence. Or to cite a contem- 
porary philosopher, these are the “concepts / 5 “abstract ideas” or “uni- 
versals” of Bertrand Russel’s Problems of Philosophy. 

But to be identical in category is not to be identical in substance. In 

I. H. Q., SEPTEMBER, 192 6 71 
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the preceding chapter we have had occasion to point out, wher- 
ever necessary, how Sukra’s analysis of the economic foundations of a 
state, although seeming to be an almost modern investigation of the 
same problem, fell far short of it. The philosophic mind that SukranVi 
reveals is in all its essential or substantial particulars the mind of pre- 
modern materialism. 

How deep the difference between that world and the modernism 
of to-day is, was very accurately described by Adam Muller in his 
Elements der Staaiskunst (1808). Muller indeed saw very little of what 
we call modern civilization. But already he seems to have tasted 
enough of it to preach the all-too modern cry of “ back to the Middle 
/Ages” in tune with the romanticists of Young Germany. He 
possessed, however, a critical historic sense, and in spite of his pronounc- 
ed zeal for medievalism, had to pass a judgment like the following 
on the good old days : “Die element alles politischen Lebens (the elements 
of all political life),” said he, “ sind im Mittelalter vorhanden (are present 
in the Middle Ages).” But the Verbindung dieser Elemente (unifica- 
tion of these elements) was not accomplished because these appeared 
on the scene “more federatively than organically.” 

It is more than a century since this judgment was passed on the 
strength and weakness of the Middle Ages by one of the fathers, so to 
say, of German political philosophy. He was indeed interested, here, more 
in politics than in economics, and more in the problem of national 
unity than in anything else. But the essential distinction that he 
established between the past and the present in at least one aspect of 
life is a solid fact. And it has a universal application. 

The moral of this distinction on the question of fulcra’s affiliations 
to modern philosophy is unmistakeable. The “elements” of economic 
thought in Sukramti seem very much to be modern, but they do not 
constitute a modern complex in any significant sense. Simply because 
some of the terms and rudimentary ideas are common to the J§ukra 
authors and the moderns, one must not establish an equation between 
the two sets. 


Benoy Kumar Sarkae 



Marriage in Buddhist Literature 

In the Buddhist period of Indian history we do not find any hard 
and fast rule about the age at which girls are to be married, nor do we 
come across instances of early marriage, Girls are some- 
a 1 Vo? girls 16 ^ mes seen to have been married at the age of sixteen. In 
the Asilakkhana (no. 126) and the Mudu-Pani (no, 262) 
Jatakas, we read that a princess was given in marriage when she was six- 
teen years old. The Dhammapada Commentary (II, 217) says that 
Kundalakesr, a beautiful daughter of a banker of Rajagaha, remained 
unmarried till the age of sixteen. It further says that at this age 
woman long for men — (tasmin ca vaye thita nariyo purisajjhasaya honti 
purisalola). 

Limitations on marriage imposed by Brahmanic usage are 
conspicuous by their absence in Buddhist literature and even sister- 

, . marriage is referred to. The mythical origin of the 

Sister-marriage. 4 ' 0 

Licchavis as recorded in the Paramatthadrpani on 
the Khuddakapatha (ed. by H. Smith, pp. 158-160) illustrates the I 
point. 

The Sumarigalavilasinl (pt. I, pp. 258-260) presents us with another 
instance of marriage not allowed by Brahmanic scriptures. It says 
that king Okkaka had five queens. By the chief queen, he had 
four sons and five daughters. After the death of the chief queen, the 
king married another young lady who extorted from him the promise 
to place her son upon the throne. The king thereupon requested his 
sons to leave the kingdom. The princes accordingly left the kingdom 
accompanied by their sisters, and going to a forest near the Himalayas, 
they began to search for a site for building a city. In course of their 
search, they met the sage Kapila who said that they should build a 
town in the place where he (the sage) lived. The princes built the 
town and named it Kapilavatthu (Kapilavastu). In course of time, 
the four brothers married the four sisters, excepting the eldest one 
and they came to be known as the Sakyas. The Mahavamsa also 
refers to sister-marriage. It says that Slhabahu, ruler of the kingdom 
of Lajha, made his sister toihaslvall his queen . 1 


l Lalharatjhe pure tasmin Slhabahu natadhipo rajjatn karesi 
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It is, however, difficult to say how far the Buddhist stories about 
the origin of some famous political communities by sister-marriage can 
be regarded as historical. Sister marriage was not in vogue in ancient 
India even in the earliest times of which we have any record, as the 
story of Yama and Yam! in the Rg-Veda amply demonstrates. The 
idea was revolting to the Indians from the time of the Rg-Veda 
down-wards. 

The marriage of cousins, on the other hand, seems to have been 

by no means unusual. The marriage of Princess Vajira with king 

Ajatasatru the son of her father’s sister, is an illus- 

Marriage of a tration of this kind of marriage. Magha, a householder 

woman with her .... . . , . 

cousin. of Magadha, married his maternal uncles daughter 

named Sujata (Dhammapada Commentary, 265). Ananda 
was enamoured of the beauty of his father’s sister’s daughter named 
Uppalavanna and wanted to marry her (ibid., p. 48). This shows 
* that cousins could marry. This is also borne out by the following 
Jataka story (no. 262; cf. no. 126): 

A king had a daughter and a nephew who were in love with each 
other. The king intended to marry his nephew with a princess of 
some other country and his daughter with a prince of some other king- 
dom. The king guarded his daughter very closely. One night 
he watched his daugther and let her rest upon a little bed in his presence. 
She lay down without going to sleep. A little while after she said, 
“Father, I want to bathe.” “Come along, my daughter,” said the king. 
Holding her hands the king led her to the window ; he lifted her and 
placed her on a lotus ornament outside it, holding her by one hand. 
As she bathed herself, she held out a hand to the prince, the nephew 
of the king and lover of the daughter. The prince loosed off the 
bangles from her arm, and fastened them on the arm of his soft-handed 
page boy ; then he lifted the lad and placed him upon the lotus beside 
the princess. She took his hand, and placed it in her father’s and went 
away with the prince. The king considered the lad to be his own daughter; 
and when the bathing was over, he put him to sleep in the royal bed 
chamber, shut the door and set his seal on it ; then setting a guard 
he returned to his own chamber and lay down to rest. The next morn- 
ing he opend the door and saw the lad. The lad being questioned 


katvana mahesim Slhaslvalim (Mahavamsa, Geiger’s ed., p. 60 ; cf. 
ibid., ch. VII., verses 67-68), 
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told the king how his daughter had fled with the prince. The king 
was cast down and thought, “Not even if one goes along and holds 
hands can one guard a woman ?” Then he gave his daughter in 
marriage to the prince, his nephew who, on his maternal uncle’s death, 
ascended the throne. 

In the Mahavamsa also we find references to cousin-marriage 1 . 
Citta, daughter of king Panduvasudeva of Lanka, was so very beauti- 
ful that anybody seeing her would run mad. Hence Citta was called 
Ummadacitta. Afraid of a prophecy that Citta’s son would kill 
Citta’s brothers for the throne, the princes kept their only sister 
in a chamber having but one pillar and the entry to the chamber 
lay through the king’s sleeping apartment. Citta had only one 
serving woman. One day she saw her maternal uncle’s son named 
Dighagamani and fell in love with him at first sight. With the 
help of the maid Gamani used to get into the princess’s chamber 
stealthily every night. Matters went on in this way for sometime till 
Citta was discovered to be with child. The serving woman informed 
the queen who, having questioned her daughter, brought the matter 
to the notice of the king. The king in consultation with his sons 

gave Citta in marriage with her lover who was her maternal uncle’s 

son. 2 

Suvannapali was married and made queen by her father’s sister’s son 
named Pandukabhaya. 3 

Marriage was usually of three forms : (1) Marriage 
Different forms arranged by guardians of both parties, r 2) Svayamvara, 
and (3) Gandharva marriage. 

The common form of marriage was that arranged by guardians of 
both the parties and established between two families of the same 

caste and equal rank. This was akin to the Prajapatya form of 

marriage current amongst the Hindus. Equality of birth and not of 
wealth was a matter of primary consideration before the settlement 
of a marriage. The Savatthian treasurer, Migara, for instance, consider- 
ed the equality of birth before he agreed to the proposal sent by Trea- 
surer Dhananjaya of Saketa for the marriage of his daughter, Visakha 


1 Pitucchadhltaram tam so adaya dhajinlpati, gantvana Vangana- 
garam samvasam taya kappayi (Geiger’s ed., p. 58)* 

2 Mahavamsa, Geiger’s ed., ch. IX. 

3 Ibid., ch. X, 78. 
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with Migira’s son (Buddhist Parables, p. i6r ; cf. Dhammapada Com- 
mentary, vol. I, p. 390). In the Babbu Jataka (no. 137) we read that 
a Savatthian girl named Kana was married to a husband of the same 
caste in another village. The Nakkhatta Jataka (no. 49) tells us 
that a gentleman of the country near Savatthl asked in marriage for 
his son a young Savatthian lady of equal rank. We learn from the 
Therlgatha Commentary (p. 260) that Isidasr, daughter of a virtuous 
and wealthy merchant, was married to a merchant's son of equal 
position. Uttara, daughter of Nandaka, commander-in-chief of Pihgala, 
king of Suratfcha, was married to one of a family of equal position 
(Petavatthu Cy., pp. 244-257). 

The Vimanavatthu informs us that a daughter of an upasaka at 
Sfivatthi was married to a member of another family of equal status. 
(Vimanavatthu Commentary, p. 128) The Manorathapuranl (p. 227) 
tells us that Sigalakamata who came of the Treasurer’s family at 
Rajagaha was married to a family of equal rank. 

The usual practice in the form of marriage mentioned above was 
that the bridegroom used to come to the bride’s house for marriage. 
The bridegroom and his party were received with great honour and 
were provided with both lodging and requisites — garlands, perfumes, 
garments and the rest. 

Exceptions regarding caste and rank are sometimes met with 
in several works such as the Virudhakavadana in the Avadanakalpalata, 
the Therlgatha, the Mahavamsa and the Jatakas. Pasenadi, king 
of Kosala, married a slave-girl of the Sakya Mahanaman and took 
her with him in great pomp to Savatthl. This girl was called Mallika, 
well-known for her wonderful touch. Pasenadi while intending to 
establish a connection with the Buddha’s family by marriage, was 
deceived by the Sakyas who gave him in marriage, a girl named Vasava- 
khattiya, a daughter by a slave-woman of one of their leading 
chiefs, Mahanaman. This deception was avenged by Vidudabha, son 
of Pasenadi by Vasavakhattiya (cf, Introduction to Katthahari 
Jataka, no. 7 ; Dhammapada Commentary, vol. I, pp. 345 ff.). Asoka 
made a merchant’s daughter named Devi his wife who bore him, 
in course of time, a son named Mahinda and a daughter named Sangha- 
mitta (Mahavamsa, p. 88). The marriage of Kisagotami, daughter of 
a poverty-stricken house, with the son of a rich merchant was not 
preceded by any consideration of caste or rank (Dhammapada Com- 
mentary, II, p. 270). Similarly the equality of birth, family and 
wealth had to be sacrificed by the parents of Kundalakesl in marrying 
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her with a thief with whom she fell in love at first sight from 
the top of her house (ibid., p. 217). Capa, daughter of the chief of 
the hunters of Vankahara country, was given to an ascetic named Upaka 
as his wife. Upaka lived near the hunter’s house where he used 
to go for alms. Once the hunter had to go out for seven days on a 
hunting excursion. Capa was asked to wait upon the ascetic. The 
first day the ascetic came to the hunter’s house for alms, Capa 
came out and gave him alms. Upaka was captivated by her beauty. 
He returned home and lay fasting for seven days being fired by 
lust. The hunter came back and learnt everything. Thereupon he 
gave his [daughter Capa to the ascetic Upaka as his bride (Therl- 
gatha Commentary, pp. 220 ff.). The circumstances which brought 
about the union of the hunter’s daughter with an ascetic go to 
show that the consideration of caste or rank was sometimes sacrificed in 
exceptional circumstances. Capa, it might be said without fear of 
contradiction, was given by her father to an ascetic out of respect 
towards the latter. The story of Trisanku, the Candala chieftain, 
narrated in the Divyavadana, is the only instance indicating the marriage 
of a Brahmin daughter with the Candala's learned son Sardulakarna 
(pp. 620 et seq ). 

The second form of marriage was Svayamvara or a girl's publicly 
choosing husband for herself from a number of suitor? assembled 
for the purpose. The Kuna la Jataka (no. 536) refers to 
ovayam,a 4 a. t ^ e Svayamvara marriage of princess Kanha who, on 
seeing the five sons of king Paudu, viz., Ajjuna, Nakula, Bhlmasena, 
Yudhitthila and Sahadeva in Svayamvara assembly, fell in love with all 
five, threw a wreathed coil of flowers on their heads while they were 
standing before her, and said, “Dear mother,, I choose these five men. 
She was allowed to have these five men as her husbands. This is evi- 
dently a reminiscence of the celebrated Svayamvara marriage of Draupadl 
recorded in the Mahabharata. In the Nacca Jataka (no. 32) also we read 
that a princess prayed to her father for a boon that she might be 
allowed to choose a husband for herself. With a view to grant her 
prayer, the king invited all princes to a Svayamvara sabha convened 
for the purpose. Princes from all countries assembled there. The 
king sent for his daughter and bade her go and choose a husband 
after her own heart. The girl appeared before the assembly and 
selected one as her life-mate. The selected husband was then found 
to be wanting in modesty and was therefore disapproved by the king. 

Generally do we find in the Hindu literature that a person chosen 
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by a maid in Svayamvara assembly becomes the husband of the maid 
despite his demerits. Of course in such an assembly kings and 
princes are suitors. But this appears to be an exceptional instance 
in which the final verdict rests with the bride’s father. 

The Dhammapada Commentary furnishes us with another reference 
to a Svayamvara marriage. It tells us that Vepacitti, king of the 
Asuras, refused to give his daughter in marriage to any of the Asura 
princes. So he said, “My daughter shall choose for herself such a 
husband as she sees fit.” He then assembled the host of Asuras, 
made over a garland of flowers to his daughter and said to her, “choose 
for yourself a husband who suits you.” The girl selected one as 
her husband and threw the wreath over his he ( Dhammapada 


Commentary, vol. I, pp. 278-279). 

The third form of marriage is wha’ nay be called the Gandharva 

form of marriage in whic i- e bride and the bridegroom 

Gandharva ma ] te their own choice . ithout the knowledge of their 

msrr 1 3 ^ 6 , 

guardians, and are married without rites or ceremonies. 

The Katbhahari jataka (no. 7) gives us an instance of this Gandharva 
form of marriage. Once a king having gone in great state to his 
pleasure-garden was wandering hither and thither for fruits and flowers. 
He saw a woman who was merrily singing away as she picked up 
sticks in the grovfc. The king fell in love with her at first sight and 
became intimate with her. The woman knew and told the king that 
she would become a mother. The king gave her the signet-ring from 
his finger and said, ‘ If it be a girl, spend this ring on her nurture ; but 
if it be a boy, bring the ring and the child to me. 0 In course of time a 
child was born. When the child could run about and play, he was 
taken by his mother to the king with the signet ring. After great 
difficulty the boy was proved to be the son of the king who made him 
viceroy and his mother queen-consort. This story reminds us of the 
well-known union of Sakuntala with king Dusyanta in the Abhijfiahk- 
Sakuntalam of Kalidasa. 

Worsen were sometimes seduced and abducted. These eloped women 
subsequently married in some cases and in others they used to pass 
ofif as wives without going through any matrimonial rite. In the 
Dhammapada Commentary (vol. I, pp. 191 ff.), we read that Vasula- 
datta, daughter of Candapajjota of Ujjain, was given by her father 
to Udena to teach her the mantra for capturing elephants. 
Udena fell in love with Vasuladatta and eloped with 
her. Afterwards Udena married her and made her his queen* The 


Elopement. 
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same work (vol. II, p. 260 f.) informs us that Patacara was the 
daughter of a rich banker of Savatthl. When sixteen she was kept 
on the topmost floor of a seven storied palace and was guarded with 
excessive care, but she fell in love with her own page. On the day fixed 
for her marriage with another youth, equal in birth and rank, she 
eloped with her lover, took shelter in a distant village and dwelt in 
a hamlet. Nowhere in this account do we find that Patacara was 
married by her paramour subsequent to elopement. But they passed 
eft* as husband and wife and in course of lime Patacara gave birth to 
a child .of. Thengatha Commentary, p. 108;. The Assaka Jataka 
(No. 10N also says that the king of Kosala came up with a great 
force against the king of Benares, slew the king and bore off his 
queen to be his own wife. A similar instance of the abduction of a 
woman is met within the T?.kka Jataka (No. 63) which says that a 
village girl was kidnapped and kept as wife by a robber chieftain. 

To guard against elopement, abduction and unions not sanctioned 
by custom, women were often kept inside the purdah. We learn from 
the Dhammapada Commentary that a rich man's daugh- 
Sedusion of ter, when she attained marriageable age, was lodged 
by her parents in an apartment of royal splendour on 
the topmost floor of a seven storied palace, with a female slave to guard 
her (vol. Ill, p. 24). No male servant was kept in that house (ibid., 
vol. II, p. 217). Daughters of noble families did not ordinarily come 
out of their houses but they travelled in chariots and the like, while 
others entered an ordinary carriage or raised a parasol or a palmyra- 
leaf over their heads ; but if this was not available, they took the skirt 
of their undergarment and threw it over their shoulder (Dhammapada 
Commentary, vol. I, p. 391). . 

From the instances cited above it is reasonable to hold that 
elopement and the preservation of chastity inter alia contributed largely 
to the observance of purdah by the tender sex before or after marriage. 
But there are exceptions, Visakha, for example, while going to 
her father-in-law's house just after her marriage entered the city o 
Savatthi not under the purdah but standing up in a chariot un- 
covered showing herself to all the city (D. C., I, pp. 384 ff.). Daughters 
of respectable families who did not ordinarily stir out used to go 
on foot, during a festival, with their own retinue and bathe in 
the river (Dhammapada Commentary, vol. I, pp* 190, 191 and 388). 
These instances indeed show a relaxation of the purdah system. 

Lucky days were arranged for marriage in which the bride or bride- 

I. H. Q., SEPTEMBER, 1926 
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groom was brought home or sent forth (Digha Nikaya, vol. I, p. n). 

Marriage ceremonies were held during auspicious hours 

obscrved U for the which were strictly observed “by some. We learn from the 

celebration of Nakkhatta Jataka that a naked ascetic was consulted as 
marriage. 

to whether stars were favourable for holding marriage 
ceremonies. The fixed day was found to be Inauspicious and the bride- 
groom did not come to the bride’s house for marriage (Jataka, no. 49). 

The Buddhist literature hardly mentions the prevalence of dowry 

system in connection with marriage ceremonies. But ins- 

Dowry. b 

tances of dowry being given by the bride’s father are refer- 
red toin the Vteakhaya-vatthu of the Dhammapada Commentary (vol. I). 

The Savatthian treasurer, Migara, on the occasion of the marriage 
of his daughter, Visakha, well-known in the Buddhist literature, 
gave her as dowry five hundred carts filled with money, five hundred 
filled with vessels of gold, five hundred filled with vessels of silver, 
five hundred filled with copper vessels, five hundred filled with gar- 
ments made of various kinds of silk, five hundred filled with ghee, 
five hundred filled with rice husked and winnowed, and five hundred 
filled with ploughs, plough-shares and other farm implements. Sixty 
thousand powerful bulls and sixty thousand milch-cows, and some 
powerful bull-calves were also given to her. 

The Dhammapada Commentary and the Jatakas tell us that 
marriage of girls was celebrated with bath-money given by the father 
to his daughter. Maha-Kosala, father of Pasenadi, king 
fame ^noney? r " ^osala, married his daughter Kosala-devi to king 

Bimbisara of Magadha and gave her a village in Kasi for 
her bath and perfume money (Jatakas, nos. 239 and 283). Princess 
Vajira was the daughter of Pasenadi of Kosala. She was given in 
marriage to Ajatasattu of Magadha. Kasigama was given to her by 
her father for her bath and perfume money (Dhammapada Corny., 
vol. Ill, p. 2 66). The Savatthian treasurer, Migara, gave his daughter, 
on her marriage, fifty-four crores of treasure to buy aromatic powders 
{or the bath (ibid., vol. I, p. 398). 


The custom of collecting presents (pannakaran) on the occasion 
of a marriage ceremony is met with in the Dhammapada 
occasion oVa Commentary (vol. I, p. 182 ), where we read that on 

mony iaffe ° Cre ^he occas * lon °f the marriage ceremony of Visakha, 

daughter of Dhananjaya Setthi with the son of 
Migara Sebthi, presents including a hundred each of all kinds of 
gifts were collected from hundred villages. 
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After marriage the girl was sent to her father-in- 
Admonitions law's house with the following admonitions r 1 

g°irt mamed T * not bring outside the indoor fire. 

2. Do not bring inside the outdoor fire. 

3. Give only to him that gives. 

4. Do not give him that does not give. 

5. Give both to him that gives and him that does not give. 

6. Sit happily. 

7. Eat happily. 

8. Sleep happily. 

9. Tend the fire. 

10. Honour the household divinity. 

These ten admonitions were interpreted as follows : — 

1. If the mother-in-law or other female members of the house- 
hold engage in a private conversation within the house, their 
conversation is not to be communicated to slaves, whether 
female or male, for such conversation is tattled about and 
causes quarrels, 

2. The conversation of slaves and servants is not to be communi- 

cated to persons within the household ; as such conversation 
is talked about and causes quarrels. 

3. This means that one should give only to those that return 

borrowed articles. 

4. This means that one should not give to those who do not 

return borrowed articles. 

5. This means that one should help poor kinsfolk and friends 

who look for succour, without considering their capability 
of repaying. 

6 . This means that a wife seeing her mother-in-law or her father- 
in-law, should stand and not remain sitting. 

7. This means that a wife should not eat before her mother-in- 

law, father-in-law and husband have taken their meals. 
She should serve them first, and when she is sure that they 


I Anto aggi bahi na nlharitabbo, bahi aggi anto na pavesitabbo, 
dadantass’ eva databbam, adadantassa na databbarp, dadantassapi 
adadantassapi databbarp, sukham nislditabbam, sukham bhunjitabbam, 
sukham nipajjitabbarr, aggi paricaritabbo, antodevatapi namassitabba' 
ti idam dasavidham ovadam, Dhammapada Corny., I, pp. 397"39& 
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have had all they care for, then and not till then may she 
herself eat. 

This means that a wife should not go to bed before her 
mother-in-law, father-in-law and husband. She should first 
perform all the duties which she owes them and then she 
may herself lie down to sleep. 

This means that a wife should regard her mother-in-law, 
father-in-law or husband as a flame of fire or a serpent-king. 
When a monk, after keeping residence in a remote lodging, 
comes to the door of a house and the housewife sees him, 
she must first give to such a monk whatever food there is 
in the house, both hard and soft ; and then she may eat. 
(Dhammapada Corny., I, pp. 403-404). 

Buddhist literature contains but one reference to polyandry. The 
only exception indicating the existence of polyandry occurs in the 
Kunala Jataka 1 in which we read that princess Kanha 
Polygamy and was a i lowed to have at a time five husbands selected by 

polyandry. ' J 

her in a Svayamvara assembly. A woman could not 
marry more than one man at a time nor could a woman as a general 
rule marry twice in her life though there were exceptions. 2 We 
learn from the Nakkhatta Jataka (no. 49) that on the failure of the 
selected bridegroom’s coming to the bride’s house on the appointed day 
the bride was given in marriage to another bridegroom. When 
the first bridegroom came he was told that the girl could not be married 
twice over. It was not the custom for a wedded wife to take another 
mate even if she was not loved by her husband. 3 But there are instan- 
ces in which married women who were either kidnapped or seduced 
were kept as wives. While a woman does not generally appear to 
have taken more than one husband, a man appears to have married 
more than one woman. In the Vimanavatthu Commentary (pp. 149- 
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1 Jataka, no. 536. 2 Infra. 

3 "Ara dure na idha kadaci atthi. 

parampara nama kule imasmim, 
tam kullavattarn anuvattamana 
‘maham kule antimagandhinl ahum’ 
etassa vadassa jigucchamana 
akamika baddha carami tuyhan ti.” 

(Kanhadipayana Jataka, Fausboll, Jataka, vol. IV, p. 35). 
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156) we read that Bhadda being barren told her husband to marry 
her sister Subhadda. The husband did so. The Babbu Jataka 
(no. 137) tells us that a wife delayed in coming back to her husband’s 
house from her father's house and the husband took a second wife. 
The Ruhaka Jataka (no. 191) informs us that a husband sent her 
naughty and deceitful wife away and took a second wife. The Assaka 
Jataka (no. 207) gives us another instance of a husband’s taking a 
second wife. In it we read that king Assaka of Potali, a city in the 
kingdom of KasI, took a second queen on the death of his first queen 
Ubbarl. In some of the Jatakas 1 we find that certain kings had as 
many as sixteen thousand wives. A Magadhan householder named 
Magha had four wives at a time, viz., Nanda, Citta, Sudhamma, and 
Sujata (D. C., I, 265). King Bimbisara had 500 wives (Mahavagga, 
viii, i, 15). King Okkaka had five queens (Sumangalavilasinl, p. 258). 
The Mahavainsa records that Maya and Mahamaya, two uterine 
sisters, were given in marriage to Suddhod ana (Geiger’s text, p. 14). 
This is borne out by the fact related in the Tibetan Buddhist books 
as translated by Rockhill (Life of the Buddha, p. 15) that Suddhodana, 
inspite of the rigorous provision of the law of the land prohibiting 
every citizen from marrying more than one woman, was allowed to 
have two wives as a mark of gratitude for his subduing the hillmen 
of the Pandava tribe while a prince. Thus we see that husbands 
used to take more than one wife in the lifetime of the first wife or 
after her death. While the man had the privilege of marrying more 
than one woman at a time, the woman had the misfortune of enduring 
cruel treatment at the hands of her co-wife. 

The worst misery for a woman is to have a co-wife. In almost 
all cases fellow-wives quarrel with one another and make 
Co-wives, home a place to fly away from rather than to fly to for 

peace and comfort. A woman cannot tolerate that her 
husband should ignore her very existence and take pleasure with other 
women (Jataka, no. 5 19). Sometimes barren women used to bring a second 
wife for their husbands for the continuance of their husband’s line ; but the 
inherent jealousy of women against their co-wives exhibits itself when their 
co-wives bear children and become husband’s favourites. The Dhammapada 
Commentary ([, 45 ff.) tells us that the first wife of a householder of 
Savatthl being barren, brought another wife for her husband. When her 


I Jatakas, nos, 514, $38, 
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co-wife became pregnant, she was jealous and effected abortion by ad- 
ministering medicine. Thrice did the woman commit this heinous crime 
with the result that her co-wife succumbed at last to the effect of the 
abortive medicine. But the cruel woman did not escape the penalty 
for doing this sinful deed. She was beaten to death by her husband 
who declared her to be the cause of the death of his pregnant wife and 
destroyer of his line. 

The Petavatthu gives us another illustration. Matta the wife of a 
householder of SavatthI was childless. Hence her husband took another 
wife named Tissa. Being jealous of the rival wife, Matta, one day, 
heaped together the sweepings and threw them on the head of her co- 
wife. Tissa endured humiliation and bad behaviour of her co-wife. On 
her death Matta was born as a pet! who suffered various miseries. One 
day she appeared before Tissa and requested her to offer on her account, 
food, etc. to eight bhikkhus. Tissa bore no grudge against her co-wife 
despite her ill-behaviour. She did as requested, and Matta was released 
from the petaloka (Paramatthadlpan! on the Petavatthu, pp. 82-89). 

Divorce was allowed but without any formal decree. IsidasI, for 
instance, had to return twice to her father’s house having been turned 
out of the house by successive husbands because she 
did not prove desirable for one husband after another 
(Therl-gatha Corny., p. 260). No instance is recorded of similar action 
taken against the husband. 

Certain passages indicate that remarriage of women was not un- 
known in the Buddhist period. The introduction to the Ucchanga 
Jataka (no. 67) which tells us that a woman’s husband, brother and 
son were once imprisoned. Her loud lamentations 
Remarriage of caused the king to show her favour. The king said 
to her £ T give you one of the three, which will you 
take ‘‘Sire/' was her answer, “if I live, I can get another husband 
and another son ; but as my parents are dead, I can never get another 
brother. So give me my brother, Sire.” This reply of the woman 
indicates that a woman could probably marry more than once. The 
instance of IsidasI, cited above, also illustrates the point. 

The Ceylonese Chronicle, the Mahavamsa, furnishes us with an 

instance of widow-remarriage. In it we read that king Khallatanaga 

was overpowered by the Commander of his troops named 
Widow re- ljr . _ . _ ^ i r 

maniage. ivammaharattaka. 1 he Commander was killed by the 

king’s younger brother named Vattagamani. The latter 

began to rule the kingdom, took his nephew, Mahaculika as his son 
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and made his elder brother’s wife, Anuladevl, his queen (Geiger, 
text, pp. 269-270). 

The Avadanakalpalata of Ksemendra mentions that woman was man’s 
absolute property. Man could dispose of woman in any way he liked. 
, . r It tells us that Srlsena, a charitable king of the Arista 

country, had a queen named Jayaprabha. To fulfil the 
desire of his preceptor, a disciple came to the king and prayed for queen 
Jayaprabha to be given as a preceptor’s fee. SrTsena with a smiling face 
gave away his queen Jayaprabha. But the preceptor, on receiving the de- 
sired fee, changed his mind. He sent back the queen with due respect 
to the king (Srlsenavadana). In complying with the request of Vahl- 
ka-muni, a disciple of Maricq Manicuda, king of Saketa, gave away 
his queen Padmavatl along with her son to wait upon the old sage 
(Manicudavadana). Visvantara, prince of Visvapun, being requested 
by Indra in a brahmana’s guise, gave away his own wife MadrI (Visvan- 
tam vadana). 

Bimala Churn Law 


Philosophy of Dharma (Law)* 

Law is genetically connected with custom and usage, and with 
abstract truth so far as its nature is concerned. Law expresses the 
truth underlying creation and conduct and is thus a standard or ideal. 
It is the sanction for and at the same time the evaluation of danda or 
state authority, since the state would be blind without it in the absence 
of some form of guidance and direction. The state upholds it for its 
nature which helps the state to realise some truth or part of it within 
its jurisdiction. Whether metaphysical or empirical its normative 
character is correlated with the doctrine of danda as power over 
individuals living in society. “Law itself must be created by the social 


* N. B. For the technical uses of dharma , see Central Conception 
of Buddhism, p. 74 > Buddhist Psychology (Introduction), History of 
Indian Philosophy, pp. 316-317. 
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spirit which it aims at creating. 9 ' 1 2 The unity behind social spirit 
shows law in relation to morals and freedom. Law needs to be 
explained as to its permanency, authority and operation. 

The Basis of Law 

As the expression of system or order. Law was the theme of the 
Vedic time. It supplied the basis of ethical and social ideas reflecting 
itself in the concrete social order as well as in custom and usage, 
probably known in its' narrower sense through the dictates of the 
Vedic ’assembly which was a national institution representing society 
in general. But its abstract foundation engaged the most poetic and 
sublime vision of the sages. It was thus idealised to the highest while 
the stages of the process revealed philosophic depth regarding the 
significance of the world order as a whole. A Type of philosophy of lav; 
is traced in the ancient Vedic literature yet unexpanded into schools. 

K. V. R. Aiyangar has remarked — “The two senses of law (dharma) 
are closely related to each other in ancient India. To maintain law 
in its wider sense, all its legislative activity had to be guided and 
controlled by the existence of law as an ideal. 3 It is exactly here that 
the philosophy of law intervenes and shows the higher reaches of legal 
thought. Rising from the idea of order in the Vedas it spreads over 
all sides of human activity. The gods of the earliest ages all express- 
ed order or system of some kind in their own spheres. 3 Their decrees 
and statutes, whether of Varuna the ethical god or of Indra the national 
god, meant regulative principles of nature and society. The projection 
of this idea into all departments of human life was only a natural and 
legitimate procedure for the early thinkers. They saw order every- 
where in the world and declared “order dwells amongst men, in truth 
in noblest places.” 4 Thus the foundation of moral, social and political 
law r was laid down for ever. Max Muller said “in the Vedic hymns via , 
from meaning the order of the heavenly movements, became in time 
the name for moral order and righteousness.’’ 5 The character of 
this ever-present system or order in the universe is described as “of 


1 Bosanquet, Phil. Theo. of State, p. 38. 

2 Ancient Indian Polity, p. 64. 

3 Griswold, Religion of the Rg Veda, pp. 108, 174. 

4 Rg Veda, IV, 40 (Dutt’s Trans.) 

5 Hibbert Lee., 1878, p. 235. 
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rta (order), sure and firm-set are the bases.” 1 * * Its moral effect is that 
'‘the thought of rta slayeth crookedness.**- "Human laws only reflect 
the laws of gods, the first effect of law is that it binds men together.” 5 

Backed up by this conception of the Vedic seers, the abstract side 
of law came to be developed philosophically. Indeed a clear and 
definite vision of a system pervading the universe in its metaphysical 
aspect is one of the greatest discoveries of the time. Further, law led to 
truth, everlasting as it is, 4 yielding a sense of unchanging permanency. 
It is said *‘by law they came to truth” 5 and then both are identified 

as one. Thus “Truth is the Sun’s extended light Truth is the base 

that bears the earth.” 6 Again “Law and truth are born of fervour” 7 8 
being two sides of one reality. In the Atharva Veda* law Is above 
the gods, “the home and life of the gods.” It was a mysterious entity 
to the early mind, but still a metaphysical reality to be put later in 
philosophical language by the writers of the Upanisads. 

Leaving aside all figurative clothing, the Upanisads proceeded 
in the spirit of pure philosophy and declared the truth, that is, the one 
reality, and law and order ; and everything of system and interconnec- 
tion are merged into it as merely its different phases. In this period 
the word rta is replaced by the word dhanna , the former being simpler 
as the latter is highly complex, but the conceptions are closely parallel. 
The advance in Vedic thought consists in more abstract treatment and 
better analysis. If law and order are analysed the remainder is abstract 
truth ; that which is true in law and order is truth, /.<?., law is truth. 
And nothing but truth endures, for truth is the measure of the degree 
of reality. Law is powerful and lasting because it pertains to truth. It 
was the age of the solidification of thought and the Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad crystalised the idea almost to finality in its famous passage 
quoted below, — 

“Brahman (the supreme being) created the most excellent law. 


i Eg Veda, V, 8 (Gr. Tr.). 2 Ibid., V, 9. 

3 Hopkins* Ethics of India, p. 38. 4 Bg Veda, VII, 39 ; IX, 74. 

5 Ibid., VII, 56. 

6 Ibid., I, 105, 12 — Satyam tatana suryyo...; X, 85, t — Satyenotta- 

bhita bhumih, 

7 Ibid., X, 190, 1 — "Btam ca satyaip cabhlddhat tapaso’dhya- 

jayata.” 

8 II, 1 ; Cf. ?g Veda, X, 65 

I. H. Q., SEPTEMBER, 1926 
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Law is the king of kings . 1 2 Therefore there is nothing higher 
than law. Thenceforth even a weak man rules with the help of 
law as with the help of a king. And if a man declares what is 
true, they say he declares law, and if he declares law they say 
he declares what is true.- Both are the same.” 3 
Again : “Law (dharma) is the honey (sweetness) of all beings.^ 
and the lustrous, deathless spiritual being in it is — Brahman ” 4 
This is only another way of saying that moral authority imbedded 
in law is metaphysical in character. The same conception is found in 
Hooker — “Of law there can be no less acknowledged than that her seat 
is the bosom of God, her voice the harmony of the world, all things in 
heaven and earth do her homage, the very least as feeling her care 
and the greatest as not exempted from her power .” 5 * ' In the Upanisadic 
treatment it is noticeable that the law-givers are called the declarers of 
truth, law and truth being definitely characterised as the same. All 
the later law-makers followed this standpoint if they wanted to be 
idealistic and not simply empirical. It is the well-known Pindaric 
attitude to law conceived in the same spirit as Pindar’s immortal words : 
“Law, the king of all, both mortals and immortals/’ The old Vedic 
idea of order in the very core of the world is spiritualised in the 
Chandogya Upanisad 0 which puts the whole matter pithily in a short 
sentence : “So the whole world has truth as its soul, that is, reality/’ 
Hopkins says that “ dharma is employed to characterise the very nature 
of god” and is “the form of god .” 7 

The Buddhist period in fact supported the ideal of law handed down 
through the ages. Norm and righteousness are the principal thought 
atld the Buddhist conception of law, though essentially moral in nature, 
shows the tendency observed in the Upanisads. Buddha himself gave 
the broad indication of four dharmas to Nandaka, namely, unshakable 
faith (a) in the Buddha, {&) in the dharma, (<;) in the sahgha, and ( d ) 
the possession of alias, as declared by the Aryas, by which a 
disciple can obtain salvation. 8 The second is the point at issue here. 


1 Cf. Ahguttara Nikaya, R ajovab&vagga : — dhamma is raMo raja, 

2 Cf. Dr. Barua’s Pre-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy (on the relation 
between truth and law and the meaning of truth), pp. 87, 335-6. 

3 Br. Up., i, 4, 11-14 (R. C. Dutt’s Trans.). 4 Ibid., 5, 1 1 . 

5 Ecc. Pol., 1, 18. 6 VI. 6, 13. 

7 Ethics of India, pp. 64, 185. 

8 Samyutta Nikaya (P, T. S.), vol. v, pp. 389-90. 
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Later on Buddhism converted the law and the church into expressions of 
the Buddha himself, and the law (dhamma) became an external manifes- 
tation of Buddha. 1 Rhys Davids in a general way summarised the 
ideal,— 1 "Dharma is not simply law, but that which underlies and includes 
the law — a word often most difficult to translate and best rendered by 
truth or righteousness/' 2 Mrs. Rhys Davids has explained Dharma to 
mean "the normal, necessary and eternal order and law of all moral 
spiritual things ; it stood in place of a theodicy or cosmos created and 
carried on by a first and final cause.” 3 It is like the necessity of 
/Eschylus, a Greek conception which was used for explaining things 
and events. According to Dr. Stcherbatsky, "the conception of dharma 
is the central point of the Buddhist doctrine. In the light of this 
conception Buddhism discloses itself as a metaphysical theory developed 
out of one fundamental principle, viz., the idea that existence is an 
interplay of a plurality of subtle, ultimate, not further analysable 
elements of matter, mind and forces. These elements are technically 

called dharmas, a meaning which this word has in this system 

But although the conception of an element of existence has given rise 
to an imposing structure in the shape of a consistent system of philoso- 
phy, its inmost nature remains a riddle. What is Dharma ? It is 
inconceivable. It is subtle. No one will ever be able to tell what its 
real nature is. It is transcendental.” 4 This is equal to saying that it 
eludes definition and determination and is therefore of the character 
of the absolute inspite of the’ fact that it has been applied in many 
ways. 

Exhaustive elaboration was made of it in the great Epic. The 
epic character of Dharma (righteous law) is likewise highly generalised 
in conception and metaphysical at the last analysis. In the Maha- . 
bharata, Dharma is at first superficially said to be based on justice 
and truth. 5 As such it is the good of all. 6 Ultimately all these are 
run into one another and Dharma becomes equal to goodness, 7 light 
and beauty. 8 Further it is "the immortality of the gods,” i.e. im- 


i Ethics of India, p. 185. 2 Buddhism, p. 45. 

3 Buddhism, p. 35. 4 Central Conception of Buddhism, pp, 73,75. 

5 Udyoga Parva, 33 ; RajadharmanuSasana Parva, 85. 

6 Moksadharma Parva, 262. 7 AnuSasana Parva, 105. 

8 Bhlsiria Parva, 23 • cf. Matthew Arnold, who identifies perfection 

with sweetness and light as well as with reason and God's will (Culture 

and Anarchy, p. 30). 
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mortality itself. Consequently Nilakantha has made it the very “cause 
of Kaivalya.” 1 2 The conclusion of the Epic verily goes back to the idea 
of the Atharva Veda. Figuratively it is spoken of as rising out of 
Narayana (God) and “merging back into Him” 3 and is also asserted 
to be the ultimate salvation 3 and its absence is death. 4 * Even 
Kautilya’s empirical outlook had to yield that “Dharma (righteous 
law) is eternal truth holding sway over the world.”® In the Vyavahara 
Darpana, which closely follows the Upanisadic style and thought, ‘daw is 
described to be something eternal and self-existent, the king of kings, 
far more powerful and right than they.” 6 Legal idealism handed 
down by the earliest speculations was in this way maintained through- 
out until it rose to its highest in the great Epic. It appears to be 
eternally ordained and embedded in the constitution of the world and 
also capable of ascertainment partly by revelation and partly by 
enquiry in a reverential spirit into the very nature of Dharma. Prof. Sen 
Gupta has remarked that this is the “comprehensive idea of law which is 
the dream and perhaps the despair of the sociological school of the 
modern philosophical jurists.” 7 Here is found “the oriental counter- 
part of the Greek, Stoic, Roman and Patristic conceptions of law.”* 

Empirical View 

Away from the philosophic treatment given above there is another 
line of thought which does not care so much for the content of Dharma 
as for its practical use in society through* human agency. It would be 
the empirical basis of law in the sense that it does not go backwards 
enough but rests with the human stage of it, which is seen in pronoun- 
ced collective opinion solidified into codes. “In early Aryan society 
Law was invariably looked upon as founded on the twin roots of religion 
and agreement of men learned in sacred lore.” 9 The ancient pari§ads or 


1 Moksadharma Parva, 193 — “Dharmo...devanamamrtam divi” 
(Bengal ed., p. 455). According to Nilakantha, it is “kaivalya-karanam” 
(Bombay ed., p. 28). 

2 Moksadharma Parva, 348 — “Antar-dadhe tato bhuyo Narayana- 
samahitah” (Beng. ed., p. 871). 

3 Apad-dharma Parva, 147. 4 AnuSasana Parva, 6r. 

S Artha§astra, p. 191. 6 Pol. Theo. and Inst, of H., p. 208. 

7 Sources of Law and Society, p. 27. 

8 Pol. Theo. and Inst, of Hindus, p. 208. 

9 Sources of Law and Society, p. 44. 
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assemblies of Brahmanas functioned as law-declarers from this point of 
view, and the Brahmanas were the makers of law. 1 In a more positive 
way the principle of agreement would a.pply to the statutes of corporate 
bodies such as guilds and municipalities which were states within the 
state with full recognition of their power and status. Mr. Jayaswal says, 
“they are really the resolutions of these bodies and had the force of 
law.” 2 

(a) From the general standpoint both Apastamba and Gautama 
have acknowledged this principle of agreement. 3 4 Laws rising out of 
agreement are called “Samayacarika” rules, from the word f Samaya* 
v^hich means an agreement. It is explained by Haradatta as “consis- 
ting of customs settled by human agreement.”* Accordingly the 
character of law is determined by common consent and law is based on 
it. Apastamba makes it clearer by admitting that “so far as Samaya- 
carika rules are concerned the Vedas furnish very little guidance.” 5 6 
The whole idea of basing law on agreement is modern and is found in 
writers like Locke, Hobbes and Rousseau. Under this exposition fall 
the definitions of law such as : — 

(i) “Law is what is unanimously approved in all countries by 

men of the Aryan society, who have been properly obedient 
to their teachers, who are aged, of subdued senses, neither 
given to avarice nor to hypocrisy.”® 

(ii) “Law is whatever is practised and cherished at heart by the 
virtuous and the learned who are devoid of prejudice and 
passion.” 7 

(iii) “Law is the practice of the Sistas, i.e., those whose hearts are 
free from desire.” 8 


1 Rajadharmanusasana Parva, 77 ; Martu, viii, 391. 

2 Hindu Polity,. II, p. 106— N. B. This has been lately refuted by 
Dr. N. N. Law on very cogent grounds. It is evident that Dr. Law's 
criticism of texts and their substances reveals new meanings and 
relations, and thus does not logically allow the position held by Mr. 
Jayaswal (/. H \ Q., June, 1926, p. 385). 

3 Apastamba I, 1, 1 ; Gautama, VIII, U. 

4 Sources of Law and Society, p. 43. 

5 Apastamba, II, 2, 29. 

6 Apastamba, I, 7, 20. Cf. “That is virtue which is applauded by 
many, etc.” (Sukra-niti, p. 264). 

7 Manu, ii ? 1. 8 Vasisfcha, L $-6; Baudhayana, I, r, x> 4-6. 
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A tacit agreement is assumed in these cases in the approvals and 
practices of those who are looked upon as guides and patterns, otherwise 
no standard could possibly be found for any kind of judgment. 

Specific legislation by bodies of men associated together would 
fall into two divisions ‘Samaya’ and ‘SamvkT. The first class is defined 
as “law or resolution agreed upon in an assembly” and the second as 
“agreement or laws by agreement recorded in a roll.” Thus they are 
not “leges" which were embodied in the Hindu common law but were 
administrative statutes of fiscal and political nature. 1 It seems pro- 
bable that ‘Samaya’ was more general and powerful, applying to the 
whole country, while ‘SamvkT was particular and limited to groups and 
sections. 

A further division of the ‘SamvkT agreement is pointed out by Mr. 
Row. According to him it is of two kinds — Raja-krta and Samuha-krta, 
i.e., either laid down by the king or by the different public bodies. “The 
body of learned men created by the king is called ‘Raja-krta samudaya’ 
and their prescribed course of duty is ‘Raja-kita samvidk The body of 
learned men elected by the people is called Samuha or Samudaya and 
their prescribed course of duty is Samuha-krta samvid.” 2 

The aspect of law based on agreement equally formed a distinct 
division of legal thought in the ancient West. Demosthenes, Xenophon 
and Anaximenes gave indications of this line of speculation show- 
ing the practical nature of law-making through deliberation and agree- 
ment. Demosthenes has called it “the common covenant of the 
state” and Anaximenes “a definite proposition in pursuance of a common 
agreement of the state.” According to Xenophon t hKhatsoeveL__the^ 
ruling part of the state, after deliberating what ought to be done, shall 
enact, is called a law.” 3 

(£) Another source of law (dharma) is the will of the sovereign in 
the Austinian sense and in this respect it is determinate and definite 
positive law like the laws of agreement which have the same character. 
The standpoint of Hobbes expresses the import of positive law as 
against natural law, serving for the criterion required in this case. In the 
Leviathan it is said of laws that “positive are those which have 
not been laws from eternity but have been laws by the will of those that 
have had sovereign power over others.” 4 The same strain is found in 


i Hindu Polity, p. 107. 2 Dev, of Democracy in India, p. 98. 

3 Holland, Jurisprudence, p* 39, 4 Leviathan, p, 148, 
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Kautilya who is for accepting as law “the royal command enforced by 
sanction .” 1 Speaking of such commands he mentions ‘'thirteen purposes 
for which royal writs are issued,” and as regards their varieties he 
gives the following : — “Writs of command, of information, of guidance, 
of remission, of license, of gift, of reply, of general proclamation.” 2 

The Epic endorses Kautilya’s view and states clearly that 
“whatever he (the king) shall fix as dharma (law) is to be considered 
actual dharma (law).” 3 

Narada has shown the rise of positive law (vyavahara) because of 
the neglect of duty on the part of men. 4 This is equal to saying 
that positive law in the shape of king’s order was necessitated by the 
peoples’ conduct who did not do their parts and were therefore 
forced to do them through the machinery of the state. Prof. Sarkar 
says “the performance of duty having fallen into disuse, positive 
law (vyavahara) has been introduced and the king as superintending the 
law is known as danda-dhara” i. e. the inflictor of punishment. 5 It is 
worthy of notice that Manu takes a middle course in recommending the 
king to declare law, having first referred to sacred texts and old cus- 
toms. 6 Brhaspati likewise says that “a decision must not be made solely 
by the letter of the written codes” ; “the reason of the law” and “im- 
memorial usage” are also factors for consideration. 7 

Sukra, inspite of his wide outlook, seems to have followed Kautilya 
in respect of positive law. He lays down direct promulgation of 
laws by the king. 8 * And these laws are to be given the widest publicity 
by means of drums and notices 0 backed up by the categorical 
statement that “I (the king) will surely destroy by severe punishment 
those offenders who after hearing these, my decrees, would act contrary 
to them.” 10 Hence the king has been fittingly called ‘the maker 
of the age” i. e. of good and evil practices. 11 

The Mlmamsa dictum which is parallel to the views of Hobbes 

1 Pol. Theo. and Inst, of Hindus, p. 209. 2 Arthasastra, p. 83. 

3 Rajadharmanusasana Parva, 9L Cf. Dharma lies in “the dictates 

of good men and superiors” (Adi Parva, 123 ; Vana Parva, 208). 

4 Narada, Intro., 1 , 2. 5 P°k Theo. and Inst, of Hindus, p. 209. 

6 Manu, VIII, 41. But in VII, 13, Manu and his commentator 

have both accepted “rajanujna” in the sense of positive law. 

7 Quoted from Vyavahara-tattva in S. Roy’s Customary Law, p. 17 * 

8 Sukranlti, p. 38. 9 Ibid., p. 43. 

10 Sukra-nlti, p. 42. 11 P* x 3 2 * 
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and Be nth am gives the most succinct definition yet found of positive 
law. According to Jaimini, Dharma is “CodanalaksanoTthah” /. e . 
that desired for object which is characterised by command. 1 Hobbes 
makes it ‘‘the speech of him who by right commands somewhat to be 
done or omitted”. 2 “Jaimini has also examined the reason as to why 
that which is determined by a command should be obligatory. He 
analyses the reason as lying in the fact that the relation between the 
word of command and the purpose to which it is directed is eternally 
efficacious.” 3 

In Narada and Brhaspati, positive law is seen to be above all 
other laws. Both are emphatic on this point. By their time it is 
certain that the power of the state was consolidated to a great, if not 
the greatest, extent. Narada says, — “Royal order over-rules such 
laws.” 4 And Brhaspati adds that “where the king, disregarding 
established usage, passes a sentence (according to his own inclination), 
it is called an edict.” 5 

Rational View 

Another source of Dharma ^is said to be reason, in the sense of 
higher reason. The revelation of reason or conscience gives the know- 
ledge or intuition of Dharma which is authoritative. It is called “self- 
satisfaction” as different from deliberation as a logical process. Manu 
as well as Yajnavalkya mentions this “atma-tusti” and both agree 
that it leads to Dharma, or in other words yields Dharma in its own 
sphere, it being on the same plane as the other sources of law in their 
treatment. 6 And they have not laid down any. limitation to its 
application. 

Medhatithi and Vijnane^vara raised the point as to when It should 
be really and actually applied. In other words they doubt if conscience 
could be the absolute guide for the purposes of Dharma. Medhatithi 
has, therefore, qualified it with the word “sadhunam” i. e. of the good. 7 
The conscience only of the virtuous is trustworthy. It becomes clearer 
when Kumarila’s criticism is subjoined, _ who shows that “Manu could 


1 Jaimini, Mlmatpsa Sutras, I, 1, 2, 2, cited in Hinduism by 

Govinda Das, p, 73. 2 Quoted in Holland’s Jurisprudence, p. 39. 

3 Pol. Theo. and Ins. of Hindus, p. 209. 

4 XVII, 24 (S.B.E., 33, p. 217). 5 II, 27 (S.B.E. 33, p. 287). 

6 Manu, II, 6, 13 ; Yajnavalkya, 1 , 7, 

7 Manu I, Mandlik’s ed. p. 100. 
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not have contemplated the satisfaction of evil passions by atma-tust!. 5 ’ 1 2 
Vijiianesvara on the contrary allows self-satisfaction from conscience 
to operate in the field of alternatives where choice can be made between 
a number of injunctions. He definitely says, “It relates to optional 
matters in selecting any one of the alternatives.’ 52 Both commen- 

tators have thus kept within the sphere of othodoxy by straining the 
point too much. 

Manu, Yajnavalkya and Narada have enunciated another principle, 
namely, that of discursive reason. It is called “saiikalpamulakamah” and 
“saiikalpajakamah” — desire rooted in or born of deliberation. 3 Here deli- 
beration or reasoning is the prime factor in giving rise to Dharma. 
It is secondary indeed but nevertheless important. While Manu says 
“all dharmas. . .are born of deliberation,” Yajnavalkya says “they are 
rooted in deliberation.” Medhatithi and Vijiianesvara have for this 
the limitation that desire must not be “opposed to sacred law.” 4 5 * 7 
Narada also upholds critical reason and gives it a place very signi- 
ficant from the standpoint of the proper adjustment of contradictory 
rules of the sastras. It is reason which decides the case and elicits 
true Dharma and is therefore equal to criticism and reconstruction of 
Dharma. Narada’s line is — “In the case of difference in-dharma-sastras, 
the right way is said to be with reason.” 5 

Brhaspati says, — “In case of conflict between two smrtis, equity 
should be resorted to ; when the law books are inapplicable that course 
should be followed which is indicated by the consideration of the 
circumstances of the case. 6 Dr. Sen Gupta has thus remarked on this 
position of reason : “by putting it forward as a source of law the authors 
were not recognising any principle like the equity of Rome or England 
but simply laying down that law was to be rationally interpreted and 
applied.” 7 Yet it seems that the Hindu legislators saw in reason a 
real reconstructing element which brought out some newness for 
dharma. The Epic has something to say on it starting with the 
assumption that “there are many doors to dharma,” 0 and that “dharma 

1 Sources of Law and Society in Anc. India, p. 84. 

2 Mitaksara (S. C. Vidyaratna's ed.) } p. 14. 

3 IVjtanu Samhita, II, 3 ; Yajnavalkya Sarnhita, I, 7. 

4 ItyLanu (Mandlik’s ed.), I,p. 91 Mitaksara, (Vidyaratna’s ed.)p, 14. 

5 Narada I, 40. “DharmaSastravirodhe tu yuktiyukto vidhih 

smytah” 6 Brhaspati, XXVII, 2. 

7 Sources of Law and Society, p. 82. 8 Moksadharma Parva, 174* 

I. II. Q., SEPTEMBER, 1926 7 4 
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is a very subtle thing.” 1 “The more it is discussed the finer it be- 
comes.”- Consequently “the truth of dharma has to be found 
out by reason.” 3 “The core of dharma is sought by the wise 
just as hunters trace the bloody foot-marks of the wounded deer.” 4 
“They can find out true dharma by separating it from true adharma”. 5 
Indeed “the wise gain dharma” * ; and “the wise indicated many kinds 
of dharma by the power of knowledge.” 7 

The knowledge of dharma is a corollary from the philosophical 
position of the source of dharma. Hence the question arises as to who 
knows dharma. The agreement basis of law is cut across by the Epic, 
Yajfiavalkya and Sukra when it is said that even one competent 
man could declare law ; just as one valid instance is sufficient to 
establish causation, so is one wise man enough to reveal authoritative 
dharma. Yajfiavalkya says that dharma may be “that which even one 
person, who is best among the knowers of the spiritual science, 
declares. 8 Parasara gives the same rule : — -“Even a single brahmana, 
who is a muni with a knowledge of his self and devoted to prayers, 
performer of vedic sacrifices and ceremonial oblations, may constitute 
to himself an assembly (for declaring law) in his own individual 
capacity.” 0 Sukra allows a man to dictate under all circumstances 
if he is aware of dharmasastra : “ The man who knows dharma can 
speak whether appointed or unappointed. He speaks the voice of God 
who knows the sastra. What only one man says can even be law 
if he is spiritually minded.” 10 

Thus the knowledge of dharma is at least but culture of the highest 
type which is able to disclose the nature of ultimate reality. It 
depends on the “turning of the soul” in the language of Plato and this 
again is the pre-condition of the true philosopher. Truly “on the mind 
depends dharma and on the practice of dharma depends enlighten- 
ment.” 11 An intuition of this kind alone can reveal the true nature of 
righteousnesss. 

( To be continued ) 

J. N. C. Ganguly 


I Ibid., 264. 

3 Ibid. 

5 Rajadharmanusasana Parva, 33. 
7 Apad-dharma Parva, 160. 

9 Parasara Samhita, VIII, 20. 

II Ind. Phil., p. 423. 


2 Apad-dharma Parva, 1 36. 

4 Ibid., 132. 

6 Prajagar Parva, 34. 

8 Yajfiavalkya Samhita, I, 9. 
10 Sukranlti, pp. 185, 186. 



The Early Adventures of Guru Goviad Singh 

I. EARLY LIFE 

Guru Govind Singh was born on the 7th bright lunar day of 
Pansy Sambat , 1723 (January, 1660 A.D .) 1 at Patna where Guru Tegh 
Bahadur had left his family when he accompanied Raja Ram Singh 
in his expedition against Assam 2 . Of his early life there is not much 
to relate. In the Vicitra Natak the Guru merely says that he was 
born at Patna and was afterwards taken to the Madradesa where he 
received instructions in various forms and when he ‘arrived at the age 
to perform his religious duties’, his father departed to the other world. 3 
The other Sikh records, however, give us many details but these are 
not of much historical value. Even when a mere child the Guru is 
said to have shown unmistakable signs of future greatness and his 
grandmother Nanakt is said to have declared on one occasion that 
the boy would follow in the footsteps of his grandfather Hargovind 
and become a great warrior. The favourite game of the child, Govind 
Rai, was to divide his companions into two opposing camps, represent- 
ing the Sikhs and the Muhammadans respectively and it is said that 
invariably the latter were worsted. Though still a child, Govind 
Rai is said to have daily practised the use of arms. The Sikhs claim 
that he soon became a great favourite at Patna and that when he left 
for the Punjab, whole Patna wept as did Ayodhya on the exile of 
Rama. 

How long Govind Rai remained at Patna we do not definitely 
know. Some time after the birth of his son, Guru Tegh Bahadur 
joined his family at Patna and after ‘a protracted residence there 
turned his thoughts towards the Punjab. 5 The Guru then started 


1 Macauliffe, The Sikh Religion , vol iv, p. 358 ; Gur Bilas, iii, 45 ; 
see also, Irvine, Later Moghuls^ vol. i. p. 84. f. n. 

2 Mr. Gurbux Singh disputes this on chronological grounds and 
I think that there is force in what he says. But his suggestion that 
it was perhaps Subul Singh Sesodia whom Guru Tegh Bahadur 
accompanied has, as yet, no evidence to support it (Dacca Review , 
1915, p, 229, f. n.). 

3 Vicitra Natak, vii. 
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for his native land alone, leaving instructions to his family to join 
him there as soon as he would send for them, apparently because he 
was dubious as regards the nature of the reception he was likely to 
get there. It seems, however, that it was not long before Tegh 
Bahadur sent for his family and Govind Rai immediately started for 
the Madradexa. The Sikhs relate that throughout the journey 
wherever the young Guru halted, ‘crowds came with offerings to, him.’ 
Govind Rai soon reached Lucknow, via Benares and Ayodhya. At 
the Oudh capital ‘they were all hospitably entertained by Baba Fateh 
Chanel, to whom the party gave a letter of thanks for his hospitality — 
a letter still preserved by the Sikh Mahant of that city’ 1 . Govind Rai 
then proceeded to Lakhnaur, ‘a town about nine miles from Ambala 
in the Punjab’, and here he seems to have halted for some time. While 
at Lakhnaur Govind Rai’s favourite amusement is said to haye been 
playing at mimic warfare. ‘He used to form the boys of the town 
into opposing armies and engage them in sham fights and martial 
exercises.’ On other occasions, he would divide his companions into 
two parties and play the game of splash-water. He also received 
regular education iii various forms 2 3 and the Sikh records suggest that 
already the future Guru Govind Singh was in the making. 

It seems that Govind Rai reached his father’s place shortly before 
Guru Tegh Bahadur was summoned to Delhi by the Emperor 
Aurangzib. The story of Guru Tegh Bahadur’s subsequent execution 
must be told elsewhere and we would forthwith begin with Govind 
Rai’s accession to the gadi of his father. The young Guru’s first 
important act was the performance of the obsequies of his father. We 
are told that immediately after Guru Tegh Bahadur’s execution ‘a 
great storm arose which filled every one’s eye with much dust.’ A 
devoted Sikh, who was present on the spot and into whose lap the 
severed ttt&d of the Guru is said to have fallen, took advantage of 
the opportunity afforded by the storm and succeeded in taking the 
head over to Gcmnd Rai who cremated it with due ceremony.? 

What followed immediately is not very clear. The Sikhs state 
that although a mere boy, the Guru soon revived the policy of his 
grandfather. We are told that ‘the Guru delighted to wear uniforms 


1 Macauliffe, op. cit ., vol. iv, p. 366. 

2 Gur Bilas, iv, 34, 35. 

3 Macauliffe, Ibid., vol. iv, p. 387. The story, however, is highly 
improbable. 
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and arms, and practise and induce others to practise archery and 
musket-shooting.’ He soon collected an army and constructed a big 
drum to complete his equipment. And like his grandfather Guru 
Hargovind, ‘he caused it to be publicly known that he would be grateful 
to all who brought him arms and horses’ and we are told that his 
appeal met with a ready response. It thus appears that the policy of 
armed resistance, which had been almost wholly abandoned by the 
successors of Guru Hargovind, again became predominant under Guru 
Govind Singh. It seems that for some time the Guru peacefully 
continued to stay on at his father’s place. His first marriage with 
Jito was celebrated with great pomp in 1677 and the second with 
Sundarl followed soon after. But the Sikhs state that suddenly quarrel 
broke out with Raja Bhim Chand of Bilaspore and the Guru accepted 
the invitation of the Raja of Nahan and retired to Paunta. 

II. RETIREMENT TO NAHAN AND THE BATTLE OF BHANGANI 

In the Vicitra NZitak the Guru informs us that when he obtained 
sovereignty he promoted religion to the best of his ability. But after- 
wards he left that country and proceeded to the city of Paunta, where 
he enjoyed himself on the bank of the Kalindri (Jumna) in amusements 
of various kinds, particularly in hunting various sorts of game in the 
forest. But Fateh Shah, the king, became angry with him and came 
to blows with him without any reason. 1 This is all that the Guru 
tells us of his retirement to Nahan and the circumstances that brought 
about the battle of Bhangani. 

Evidently there are gaps in this scrappy account and we would forth- 
with proceed to fill them in with the aid of the more detailed Sikh 
records. These latter almost unanimously tell us that after his father’s 
death the Guru continued to stay at Makhowal. He soon collected 
an army and busily strengthened his resources when suddenly quarrel 
broke out with Raja Bhim Chand of Bilaspore, We are told that i 
Raja Bhim Chand became very eager to dispossess the Guru of 
some valuable presents from his disciples, a trained elephant 
and a magnificent tent being among others. Their relations became 
more and more strained and at last both resolved to appeal to arms. At 
this crisis an invitation came from the Raja of Nahan, and the Sikh 
party opposed to war, mostly composed of masandst who had succeeded 
in convincing the Guru’s mother and grandmother of the inexpediency 


I Vicitra Natafc, viii, 1 — 3, 
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of an immediate war with Bhim Chand, persuaded the Guru to accept 
the invitation and leave Makhowal alone for some time. 

But it appears that the root of the matter went even deeper. Guru 
Govind Singh was becoming a menace to the integrity of Bhim Chand’s 
dominions. The beating of a drum was regarded as a symbol ol 
sovereignty in those days. The Guru, it is stated, had constructed a 
big drum and beat it regularly at Makhowal. The Guru's followers, 
again and again, ravaged the villages of the Raja and took 
contributions from the villagers by force. Therefore it is no 

wonder that Bhim Cliand became somewhat nervous and consulted 
some of his brother chieftains, Raja Kripal of Katoch among others, 
as to the course he should pursue. It was decided that the question 
should be finally settled as soon as the impending marriage of Bhim 
Chand’s son with the daughter of Fateh Shah of Srinagore was over 
and Fateh Shah himself had been consulted about it. In the mean- 
time the Guru had retired to Paunta and became a great friend of 
Fateh Shah by amicably settling the disputes between him and the 
Raja of Nahan. ‘The Guru brought the two Rajas together in open 
court, caused them to embrace and promise eternal friendship.’ 
Naturally, when the nuptials of Fateh Shah’s daughter were celebrated 
soon after, the Guru sent rich presents through his Devvan, Nand 
Chand. But difficulties were immediately raised by Bhim Chand about 
the acceptance of the Guru’s presents and he openly threatened his - 
new relation that he would cut off all connections with him if he 
accepted presents from his declared enemy. Many of the Rajas had 
assembled at Srinagar on that occasion and they also seem to have 
supported Bhim Chand in his resolution. The social obligations to 
a daughter’s father-in-law compelled Fateh Shah to cast all other 
considerations to the wind and when it was decided that the Guru 
should be immediately attacked, Fateh Shah was even constrained to 
take the lead of the allied army. 

But there are obvious difficulties in the way of our accepting this 
story m toto. According to this view, the Guru’s stay in Nahan 
territory must have been nominal, for he left Anandpur when the 
nuptials of Bhim Chand’s son with the daughter of Fateh Shah were 
impending and he came back immediately after the battle of Bhangani, 
which was fought as soon as the wedding ceremony was over. The 
Sikh writers state that when the Guru had definitely refused to hand 
over the trained elephant to Bhim Chand, the latter asked a temporary 
loan of the animal for the occasion of his son’s marriage. Thus it 
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would appear that even when Bhim Chand was making preparations to 
proceed to Srinagar to celebrate the nuptials of his son, the Guru 
was at Anandpur. From the Guru’s own narrative as well as from 
the other Sikh records, we learn that he returned to Anandpur im- 
mediately after the battle of Bhangani, Therefore the Guru must have 
stayed in Nahan territory for a very short time. But the relics of 
the Guru’s fort at Paunta and the Nahan tradition lead us to think that 
the Guru’s stay there must have been somewhat prolonged. The 
Sirmur Gazetteer states that Guru Govind Singh lived at Paunta for 
about five years 1 and the Guru’s own statement seems to indicate that 
he had not remained long at Makhowal after his father’s death. 

Indeed, it seems almost certain that there has been a confusion in 
the later Sikh records and possibly their ignorance of the real causes 
of the battle of Bhangani led them to make two things appear as 
cause and effect, which originally had no connection. The main cause 
of the Guru’s retirement to Nahan might have been, as the Sikh 
records suggest, the enmity of Raja Bhim Chand of Bilaspore but that 
the same ill-will of Bhim Chand was solely responsible for bringing about 
the battle of Bhangani almost immediately afterwards, we find it 
difficult to accept. We have already pointed out that this would make 
the Guru’s stay in Nahan purely nominal, while we have very good 
reasons to believe that he made a protracted residence at Paunta. 
Moreover, it is very important to notice that in the Vicitra Natak the 
Guru informs us that immediately after the battle of Bhangani he 
went to Kahlur (Bilaspore) and there established the village of Ananda- 
pur. 2 ‘Anandapur is situated close to Makhowal. The first name 
was given by Gobind to his own particular residence at Makhowal, 
as distinguished from the abode of his father, and it signified the place 
of happiness,’ 3 Taken literally, the Guru's words mean that it was 
only after the battle of Bhangani that Anandapur was established as 
his headquarters. Towards the beginning of the same section 
■ of the Vicitra Natak the Guru says that he ‘afterwards left that place 
for Paunta.’ 4 The place that the Guru left was very probably 

1 Sirmur Gazetteer , p. 51. It is, however, stated on p.112 that 
the Guru resided at Paunta for about three years. At any rate the 
Guru’s stay must have been rather protracted. 

2 Vicitra Natak > viii, 36. 

3' Cunningham, History of the Sikhs* Garretts edition, p. lu. 1. 

4 Vicitra Natak , viii, 2. 
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Makhowal where his father had retired owing to the enmity of the Sodhi 
Khatris. If we regard Makhowal and Anandapur as identical, the 
Guru’s statement may not be literally true but it clearly indicates that 
the Guru’s earlier stay at Anandapur-Makhowal was purely nominal 
and that it was made the real centre of his activities after the battle of 
Bhangani. 

It seems that inspite of its apparent confusion in some respects 
Forster’s statement is the nearest approach to the truth of the matter. 
He says, “the intelligence of his father’s death, and dread of a like fate, 
had induced him to fly from Patna whence he retired after a 
series of various adventures into the territory of Sriningnaghur” 
and “afterwards proceeded with his adherents to the Punjab, where 
he was hospitably received by a marauding Hindu chief of that quarter, 
who gave him the dependencies of Mackaval.” 1 It is. no doubt, 
evident that the Guru could not have fled in the first instance from 
Patna because we learn from the Vicitra Nahak itself that the 
Guru had been brought to the Punjab before bis father’s death, but 
the rest of Forster’s statement agrees, on the whole, very well with 
what we would get from a literal interpretation of the Guru’s own 
words that it was only after the battle of Bhangani that he went tp 
Kahlur and established the village of Anandpur. At the time of his 
lather’s death the Guru was a mere boy and as yet his resources were 
slender and scant) 7 . The mighty Moghul Government had declared 
itself: the open enemy of his faith and the first result of that open 
breach had been the execution of his father. It is also very probable 
that the Raja, in whose territories the Guru resided, also raised diffi- 
culties about his continuance there as it might involve him in troubles 
with the Government and the Guru thought it better to leave the place 
and retire further into the hills. There he lived in seclusion for 
several years but suddenly quarrel broke out with Fateh Sliah of 
Srinagar. The Guru won the battle that followed but still perhaps 
he did not think it convenient to remain there any longer. In the 
meantime circumstances had changed in Kahlur. Bhim Chand w$,$ 
now meditating rebellion against the Government or had perhaps 
actually rebelled. At this crisis he was only too glad to welcome the 
Guru back to his territories. The Guru, in his turn, readily consented 
and coming to Kahlur founded the village of Anandapur, which hence- 
forward became the centre of his activities. 


i Forster’s Travels , p. 261, 
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What has been said above seems most ?n accordance with the 
probabilities of the case. At any rate, the evidence of the Vicitra 
Natah , practically the only reliable authority on the point, supports this 
view more than any other. It is, no doubt, unsafe to place too 
much reliance on negative evidence but it is significant that the Guru 
nowhere mentions Bhim Chand in connection with the battle of Bhangani 
and it seems improbable that he would so readily return to Kahluf 
after the battle if, as the Sikh writers suggest, the Guru’s original 
quarrel with Bhim Chand was the main or in fact the only reason that 
brought him into collision with Fateh Shah. Moreover, the story 
that the Guru passed the first twenty years of his pontificate in seclusion 
in the hills, although it has no evidence to support it or is indeed, in 
some respects, contrary to all evidence, certainly suggests that early 
in his career the Guru had passed several years in retirement and it 
seems to us that the story of this early retirement was mixed up with 
the Guru’s temporary obscurity in the hills on the eve of his convening 
the assembly at Keshgarh and became the foundation of the myth 
that the Guru passed the first twenty years of his pontificate in seclu- 
sion in the hills. 

We would now proceed direct to the battle of Bhangani. The 
Guru’s own account does not help us much in understanding the 
causes of the conflict. As we have seen, he merely says that Fateh 
Shah came to blows with him without any reason. It has also been 
pointed out that the reason, which the various other Sikh records 
suggest, is hardly acceptable. We have thus practically no direct evi- 
dence to work upon. However, from the Guru’s description of the battle 
it appears that some of the Hill Rajas had made an alliance against 
him. The chiefs of Dadhwar and Jaswal, 1 * Gaji Chand of Chandel 3 
and Rajas Gopal 3 and Hari Chand 4 fought on the side of Fateh Shah. 
The Gur Bilas 6 and the Panth Prakash Q add the names of some 
other chiefs who joined Fateh Shah or at least participated in the 
consultations that preceded the battle. Thus it seems that, for some 
reason or other, the Guru had seriously alarmed the Hill chieftains. 
Cunningham says that the Guru “seems to have endeavoured to mix 
himself up with the affairs of the half-independent chiefs, and to obtain 


I Vicitra Natak , viii, 20. 2 Ibid., viii, 21. 

3 Ibid., viii, n. 4 #$&£, viii, 12, 13. I 5 > 21 , 26, 29, 33. 

5 Gur Bilas, vi, 96., 156. 6 Panth Prakas, xxiii, 16. 

I. H. Q* SEPTEMBER, 1926 75 
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a commanding influence over them, so as by degrees to establish a 
virtual principality amid mountain fastnesses to serve as the basis of his 
operations against the Mughal government/’ Though it is doubt- 
ful whether the views of the Guru had as yet advanced to this 
extent, there are indications in the Sikh records that he wanted to 
mix himself up with the affairs of the Hill Rajas.'- But Govind’s 
policy in the hills proved a conspicuous failure. The Kangara Hills 
are that portion of the Punjab which is most essentially Hindu. It 
has been said that 'one is almost tempted to believe that the type of 
Hindu society still found in this tract preserves an even more archaic 
organisation than anything described by Manu/ i * 3 * There had never 
been any long sustained Musalman domination and the Rajas who 
ruled over ‘the most ancient principalities of Northern India’ were 
naturally resentful of all external influence. Therefore, it is not at all 
surprising that the Rajas would look upon the Guru as an ‘upstart/ 
Govind represented a faith which inculcated liberal ideas and many 
of his followers were Jats, whom the Rajputs looked down upon as 
persons of inferior breed. Thus political privilege, social exclusiveness 
and tribal pride, all combined to induce the Hill Rajas to present a 
united front against the Guru. This explains why Guru Govind Singh 
never succeeded in maintaining any lasting alliance with the Rajas and 
why Sikhism never made any headway in the hills. But it may not 
be improbable that the causes that brought about the Guru’s conflict 
with Fateh Shah were more direct. The Guru’s army was, as yet, some- 
thing of a rabble and a Pathan commander in the Guru’s pay is said 
to have observed, “the Guru’s main dependence is on us. The rest 
of his army is a miscellaneous rabble who have never seen war, and 
will run away when they hear the first shot fired”.* This was certainly 
a misrepresentation of the Guru’s resources as was finally demonstrated 
in the battle of Bhangani but that some at least had joined the Guru 
merely for the sake of booty and did not stand by him when the mo- 
ment of trial came is clearly proved by Govind’s own statement that 
after the establishment of Anandapur he drove out all those who did not 
join his ranks during the battle.* Even after this, desertions at criti- 
cal moments were by no means rare, 6 and it thus appears that there 


i Cunningham, p. 77. 2 Macauliffe, vol. v, pp. 7, 18. 

3 Glossary of Punjab Tribes and Castes , vol. i, p. 6. 

4 Macauliffe, vol. v, p. 30. 5 Vicitra Nat ok, viii, 37, 38. 

6 Ibid., x, l ; xiii, 2. 
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was a party in the Guru’s camp who cared little for his cause and who 
had joined him merely for the sake of personal profit. Perhaps these 
were the people who were primarily responsible for those repeated 
outrages on the hill subjects, of which we get many indications in the 
Sikh records. 1 2 Indeed, the marauding instinct was characteristic of 
the Jats, who preponderated the others among the Guru’s followers and 
whom, it seems, the moderating influences of Sikhism had not yet 
completely chastened. Here we possibly get the clue to one of the 
reasons that might have inspired the combination against the Guru. 
And Fateh Shah, particularly, had perhaps a special cause of 
grievance. The Sikh records state that Medini Prakas of Nahan and 
Fateh Shah of Srinagar had been constantly engaged in border war- 
fare but after his retirement to Paunta the Guru had brought the two 
Rajas together and amicably settled their disputes. 3 But it seems that 
the settlement had not been lasting and as the Guru had taken up his 
quarters at the south-eastern extremity of the Nahan dominion, 3 
perhaps nearest to the western boundaries of Fateh Shah’s territories 
and as he was an intimate ally of the Raja of Nahan, it does not seem 
improbable that the Guru himself became somehow involved in these 
traditional boundary disputes between the two States. But it must be 
distinctly understood that all these are offered here ■ as mere sugges- 
tions and that the original cause of the Gum’s quarrel with Fateh 
Shah remains still obscure. 

But as regards the battle itself we stand on surer ground. The 
Guru’s own description might be animated and ‘more calculated to 
inflame the courage of his followers than to convey correct information 


1 Ibid., ix, 24 ; Macauliffe, vol. v. 

2 Macauliffe, vol. v, p. 18. 

3 The Guru established his residence at Paunta, which is situated 
bn the banks of the Jumna, twenty-six miles from Nahan. There 
is a gurdwara here and the ruins of the fort built by the Guru still exist. 
Some say that the name ‘Paunta’ is derived from the fact that the Guru 
first halted (fixed his fazv-ieet) here after his departure from 
Makhowal. The Sirmur Gazetteer, however, states that the Guru first 
halted at Toka, where the spot is marked by a gurdwara ‘though it only 
consists of a small platform near a well. Thence he was brought 
to Nahan by the Raja and afterwards proceeded to Paunta. ( Sirmur 
Gazetteer , pp. 15, 51; Macauliffe, vol. v, pp. 16, 17 ; Gur Bilas, vi, 
T9-21). 
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of actual events, 1 still the main facts appear clearly enough. The 
opposing forces met on the field of Bhangani which stands about 6 
miles distant from Paunta on the plain between the Jumna and the 
Giri, not far from the city of Rajpura on the Mans-suri (Mussoorie) 
road. 2 The battle commenced with great vehemence and immediately 
the five sons of Bibi Viro, 3 the only daughter of Guru Hargovind, 
organised an attack, which was nobly backed up by the Brahmin 
Dayaram, 4 Devvan Nand Chand, and the two Kripals, one, the Guru’s 
uncle and the other, a Udcisi mahant. The brunt of the attack seems to 
have fallen, in the first instance, on those Pathan mercenaries who had 
been in the Guru’s pay but had mutinied and joined the Rajas just 
on the eve of the battle. We are told that of their four leaders, Hayat 
Khan, Najabet Khan, Bhikhan Khan and Kale Khan, the last alone 
remained true to the Guru ‘with the troops of one hundred men of 
which he had been originally in command. 5 It appears that early 
in the battle Hayat Khan was killed by the mahant Kripai 6 but the 
others fought on and the action continued with great determination on 
both sides. After some time Raja Gopal and Hari Chand 7 became 


1 Malcolm’s Sketch of the Sikhs , p. 54. 

2 Macauliffe, vol. v. p. 29; Gur Bilas , vi. 250, 251. The 
Sirmur Gazetteer (p. 15) states that both Hari Chand and Fateh 
Shah fell in the battle. “The Ranis of both the fallen leaders 
became sat\ and their eight tombs are still shown at Bhangani.” We, 
however, learn from the Sikh records that Fateh Shah had fled when 
he found his cause hopeless. A gurdwara still commemorates the 
Guru’s victory. 

3 These were Sangu Shah, Jit Mai, Gopal Chand, Gangaram and 
Maheri Chand. The Guru is said to have called Sangu Shah by the 
name of Sri Shah because of his great military skill. Macauliffe (vol. v. 
p. 43) says that after his glorious death on the field of Bhangani the 
Guru changed his name to Shah Sangram (Lord of Battle). See also 
Gur Bilas , vi, 247. 

4 He was a friend of the Guru’s youth (Macaulifife, vok v, p. 2). 

5 Macauliffe, vol. v, pp. 30-33. The Guru, however, does not 
say anything about Kale Khan. 

6 Vicitra Niitak, viii, 7. 

7 Possibly Gopal is the same Raja Gopal of Guler who is the 
hero of the XI th section of the Vicitra Natak. The Gur Bilas and 
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prominent in attack and for a time the Guru’s prospects looked very 
dark. 1 At this crisis Jit Mai came to the rescue of his side. With 
his spear he struck Hari Chand, who fell down senseless and had to be 
carried off the field. 3 This seems to have immediately relieved the 
pressure and the Guru’s party again became aggressive. The Pathan 
leaders maintained a determined resistance but the Rajas of Jaswar 
and Dadhwar, who had hitherto been fighting with zeal, left the field 
with all their troops and Gaji Chand of Chandel stood exhausted and 

the Panth Prakas definitely connect the two (Gur Bilas, vi, 156 ; 
Panth Prakas, xxiii, 16.) The Sikh records state unanimously that 
Hari Chand was the Raja of Nalgarh (Handur), though in the 
Guru's account there appears nothing that would justify us in collecting 
him with Nalgarh. But that cannot mean much because the Guru's 
account is always scrappy and in some places hardly intelligible without 
the assistance of the more detailed Sikh records. The Guru generally 
describes him as the simple Hari Chand without the appellation of Raja 
and the only place where he hints that Hari Chand was a chief is 
verse 33. Says the Guru, — 

Hari chand mare, su jodha latare, 

Su Karor rayan, wahai kal ghayan. 

Macauliffe translates “Karor rayan” as ‘"the chief of Karori” (vol. v, p. 
44.) but contradictorily makes Hari Chand ‘the Raja of Handur' in 
his general biography of the Guru (vol. v, p, 4 1 )* But as we nowhere 
find it mentioned that a chief of Karori had anything to do with Guru 
Govind Singh, we think that Bhai Bishan Singh Gyani is right in 
interpreting ‘ Karor' as ‘the owner of a crore' or a multi-millionaire, 
(annotated edition of the Vicitra Natak, p. 21 1). Hari Chand then 
was a rich and powerful chief but there are difficulties in the way of 
our accepting the statement that he was the Raja of Handur. The 
Nalgarh Gazetteer states that an able and just ruler named Dharm 
Chand ruled in Nalgarh for no less than 83 years, from 1618 to 1701, 
and was succeeded by his eldest son, Himmat Chand (Simla Hill 
States Gazetteer, Nalgarh, p. 60). In the long list of kings we do not 
find the name, Hari Chand, mentioned even once. On the other 
hand, the Sikh records are all very positive in connecting Hari Chand 
with Nalgarh. We are, therefore, tempted to suggest that Hari Chand 
might have been a younger son, who had been sent by his father to 
assist Fateh Shah, the Raja himself being too old to attend personally, 
j Vicitra Natak, viii, 11-13* 2 ^bid., viii, 15* 
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perplexed. 1 * A general rout of the allies was about to commence 
but at this juncture Hari Chand rose from his swoon and became 
immediately alive to the duties of a leader. w The allies again rallied 
and the last phase of the battle commenced. A great fight began 
between Sri Shah on the one hand, and Najabet Khan on the other, 
and many soldiers on both sides were killed. After some time both 
the leaders fell 3 and the Guru, who had as yet taken no actual part 
in the fray, now personally undertook the direction of affairs. 4 In his 
second attempt the Guru struck Bhikhan Khan in his face and the 
latter fled precipitately leaving his horse hehind, which was immediately 
killed. 5 * Now began the great duel between the Guru and Hari Chand 
who fought with great skill and dash, and sent hundreds to the other 
world.* 3 Says the Guru, “Hari Chand, in his rage, drew forth his arrows. 
He struck my steed with one and then discharged another at me, but 
God preserved me and it only grazed my ear in its flight. His third 
arrow penetrated the buckle of my waist-belt and reached my body, 
but wounded me not. It is only God who protected me, knowing me 
His servant. When I felt the touch of the arrow, my anger was kindled. 
I took up my bow and began to discharge arrows in abundance. Upon 
this my adverseries began to flee. I took aim and killed the young 
chief, Hari Chand.” 7 The death of Ilari Chand was the signal 
for a disorderly retreat 8 on the part of the hillmen and the Guru’s 
victory was complete. 8 

(To be continued) 

INDU BlIUSAN BANNERJI 


I Ibid,, viii, 20, 21. 2 Ibid., viii, 21. 3 Ibid., viii, 23. 

4 Ibid., viii, 24. 5 Ibid., viii, 25. 6 Ibid., viii, 26-28. 

7 Vicitra Natak, viii, 29-33. I have used Macauliffe's translation 
(vol. v, p. 44). 8 Ibid, viii, 34. 

9 Dr. Narag states that ‘Syed Budhoo Shah, the chief of 

Sadhawra at wihose recommendation the Guru had taken the Afghans 
into his sendee, hearing of their desertion, hastened to the Guru's help 
with a force of two thousand men and with this timely aid the Guru 
obtained a complete victory over the allied Rajas' (Transformation 

of Sikhism, p. 90). The story is given in the Panth Prakas (xxiii, 

II, 16). It is stated Budhoo Shah sent two of his sons with one 

thousand soldiers. But as nothing of this occurs in the Vicitra 
Natak or in the Gur Bilas we have not incorporated it in our account 
of the battle. 
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In 581 Sui Dynasty came to power and the emperor at once gave 
„ the people permission to become monks, which had 

Buddhism re- 1 f r # * 

vived under the been withheld by Chou Wu-Ti. Towards the close of 
Sm Emperors his reign he prohibited the destruction or maltreatment 
of the images of the Buddhist or Taoist sects. The Confucian 
literati were not pleased at the Emperor’s tolerance and thought 
it to be due to weakness of age. It is said that the Buddhist books were 
at that time ten times more numerous than the Confucian classics. The 
Sui history, in the digest ; it gives of all the books of the time, states 
that the Buddhist sect had as many as 1950 distinct works. Many of the 
titles are given, and among them are not a few treating of the mode 
of writing by alphabetic symbols used in the kingdoms whence 
Buddhism came. It is called Si-yo-hu-shu or "Foreign Writing 
of the Western Countries” and also Po-la-men-shu , or “Brahmanical 
Writing ” 

The tables of initials and finals found in the Chinese native dic- 
tionaries were first formed in the third century, but more fully early 
in the sixth, in the Liang dynasty. It was then that 
influence of the Hindus, who had come to China, assisted in forming 
t?c d !m Chhicse. according to the model of the Sanskrit alphabet, a sys- 
tem of thirty-six initial letters, and described the vocal 
organs by which they are formed. They also constructed tables, in 
which, by means of two sets of representative characters, one for the 
initials and another for the finals, a mode of spelling words was exhibi- 
ted. The Chinese were now taught for the first time that monosyllabic 
sounds are divisible into parts, and alphabetic symbols were not adopted 
to write the separated elements. It was thought better to use characters 
already known to the people. A serious defect attended this method. 
The analysis was not carried far enough. The intelligent Chinese 
understand that a sound, such as 'man* can be divided into two parts, 
m and an ; for they have been long accustomed to the system of phone- 
tic bisection here alluded to, but they usually refuse to believe that 
a trisection of the sound is practicable. At the same time the system 
was much easier to learn than if foreign symbols had been employed, 
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and it was very soon universally adopted. Sheu-Kung, a priest, is 
said to have been the author of the system, and the dictionary Yu-P'ian 
was one of the biggest works in which it was employed. That 
the Indian Buddhists should have taught the Chinese how to write the 
sounds of this language by an artifice, which required nothing but their 
own hieroglyphics and rendered unnecessary the introduction of new 
symbols, is sufficient evidence of their ingenuity, and is not the least 
of the services they have done to the sons of Han. It well answered 
for several centuries, and was made use of in all dictionaries and educa* 
tional works 1 . In Northern part of China four tones and in Canton 
nine tones are attached to a sound. It is said that this was due to 
the introduction of study of Sanskrit phonetics among the 
Chinese . 2 

The Sui Rulers were great patrons of Buddhist learning. A 
Chinese mission had been sent to India between 575-581 A.D. When 
they came to west of China, they heard that the 
Sui Emperors : Buddhists were persecuted by the Cliou Emperors, so 

Buddhism. they did not at once proceed home but stopped in the land 

of Turks. There they met Jinagupta, whose profound 
learning struck the envoys with admiration. They were all recalled 
by the new emperor. The mission brought a large number of 
Sanskrit texts from India. A competent Indian Pandit was sought for 
to translate them into Chinese and Narendrayasa, who has been already 
mentioned, was summoned to the capital Chang-an from his exile in 
582 a. D. He lived in the temple of Ta-hing-chan and began to tran- 
slate the newly brought books. Some thirty Sramanas were asked 
to help in the work. With their assistance NarendrayaSa translated 
between 582-585 eight works in 28 fasciculi. He died in 589 A.D. 
His works were — Surya-gxrbka Sutra (No. 62) ; Mafbjukr^- Vikridita 
Slitra (No. 185); Mahamegha Sutra (No. 188)— *a very popular book in 
China translated about six times by different writers ; Srlgupta Sutra 
(No, 232) ; Balavyvbha-Samadhi Sutra, (No. 409) ; Sata-buddharianta 
Sutra ( No. 41 1) ; PadmamukhaQ) Sutra (No. 4C $) ; Sthiradkl Sutra 

(No. 525). 


1 Edkins, Chinese Buddhism, p. 112-113. 

2 These statements of Edkins are too general to be accepted by 
critical scholars ; Maspero and other modern sinologues do not attach 
much importance to that theory. 
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The greatest name of this age was Jinagupta 1 who translated two 
books in the earlier part of the Northern Chou rule, but had to leave 
the country for Wu-ti's rage. He like NarendrayaSas 
■ J i nagupta. came back during the rule of the Sui dynasty and worked 

from 585-592 a. D. According to some compilers he wrote 
39 books in 192 fasciculi of which 36 are found in the Ming 
catalogue. 

I have already referred to the enthusiasm of the emperor for Buddhism; 
the method he adopted for a faithful translation in good idiomatic 
Chinese was doubtless commendable. He appointed a 
Method m board of monks to undertake the work of translating 

Chinese transla- =» 

tion, the Sanskrit books brought from India by the last 

mission. The first board was presided over by the 
Indian monk NarendrayaSas. After the board had accomplished some 
works a few monks of Ta-hing-Chan temple found out some divergences 
and contradictions in the translations. They thought that a better 
qualified man should be put in charge of this responsible work and their 
choice fell on Jinagupta, who was still in exile. The emperor sent 
a special invitation and recalled him. A new board was constituted 
with Jinagupta as president for the translation of the rest of the texts* 
Jinagupta was asked to translate the Sanskrit texts with another 
Indian monk Dharmagupta and two Chinese sramanas. 

Over this board ten other sramanas were appointed to supervise 
the translation and to see that the original sense was preserved. To 
revise these works and to make the style perfect, two other Chinese 
sramanas were appointed. This innovation in the method of translation 
greatly improved the style of Chinese and we find Jinagupta and his 
colleagues translating many popular books, which had already been 
done into Chinese. Jinagupta's books were mainly from SUtra 
literature. 


One of his greatest works was the Abhiniskramana Sutra in 60 fasc. 

(Nanjio, 680) which in Chinese literally means ( Buddha- 
mana'satrT: purva-karya-sarn graha-sutra." An English translation, in 

tio* 15 tr * ns **’ abstract form, of this book has been published by Beal 
entitled the Romantic History of Buddha . 

Another important work of Jinagupta and Dharmagupta was the 


1 Chavannes, — Jinagupta, Toung Pao , 
II, 129. 


I. H. Q., SEPTEMBER, 1926 


1905 ; also Nanjio, App. 


76 
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translation 


Saddharma* 
Pundarlka in 
China. 


of the S add harma -pundarika (Nanjio, 139). There is an 
interesting preface to this work by one who seems to have 
taken part in the translation, and I believe, by one of the 
chief editors of the translation board mentioned above, 
He writes, "the translations of Cliu Fa-hu or Dharma- 
raksa and Kumarajlva are most probably made from two different 
texts." In the repository of the Canon in the temple of Ta-hing-Chan 
there were two copies of the text of the Saddharma-pundarUa , one 
written on the palm leaves and probably in the then Nagarl character of 
Northern India, while the other was written in the scripts of Karashar or 
Tukhara i. e., Brahml. Kumarajlva followed the latter text as he was a 
man of that region (Nanjio, 134). The editor, in 601 a. d. ( together with 
Jinagupta and Dharmagupta, examined the two palm leaf" texts and 
carefully collated the differences in the text. This is a later translation 
of Dharmaraksa’s and Kumarajiva’s translations. (Nanjio, 134, 135). 

The Gayaslrsa- Sutra and the Mahay ana Vaipulya-Dharanl-Sutra 
were translated by Vimtaruci, a sramana of Udyana in 582 A. D. 
The last writer of this period was Dharmagupta, who assisted 
Dharmagupta. J ln agupta in translation. Dharmagupta was a native 
of Southern India, and had gone to China through 
the North-western passage. He translated several works between 
530 and 616 A.D. Opinions greatly differ as to the number of works he 


translated. Some say seven works, others nine, while one compiler 
mentions eighteen works in 81 fasciculi ; but we have only ten in 
the Ming Tripijaka. His principal works are the translations of 
the Vajracchedzka Pra/Mparamita, and its commentary the Va fracchedika- 
sutra-sastra, by Bodhisattva Asariga. He also translated fasciculi 
21-30 of the commentary on Asariga’s Mahay ana Samparigraha 
sastra by Vasubandhu. 

During the short rule of thirty-seven years of the Sui emperors, 
six translators translated 60 books in 265 fasciculi, a fact which really 
testifies to the encouragement obtained under these princes. Under 
them three catalogues of Indian books in Chinese were compiled 

Catalogues of * n A - D. 594, 597 and 603. All of these catalogues have 

Indian books. come down to this time. The Li-tai-.sunpao-chi * (Record 
concerning the three precious things, Triratna, under 
successive dynasties) was compiled by Fa-chan-fang in 597 A. D., in 


1 Nanjio, 1504 ; Intro., p. xvii. 
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ist Catalogue. 


15 fasciculi, The first three fasciculi contain a. general history of 
Buddhism , from the birth of Buddha to the time of the 

Classification of . 

Indian books. compilation of this work. The last fasciculus contains 
an index or a detailed list of the works. This catalogue 
contained 1076 works in 3,325 fasciculi of which 55 1 books belonged 
to Mahayana and 325 to Hinayana. The Canon was 

ist Catalogue. . . __ < _ 

divided into Mahayana Sutra, Vinaya and Abhidhanna, 
and Hinayana Sutra, Vinaya and Abhidhanna. Books on Mahayana 
and Hinayana are almost equally represented in China ; most of these 
Hinayana books were written in Sanskrit and it is a misconception 
of most people that Hinayana books were all written in Pali. It is only 
the Theravada, which has a Tipitaka written in Pali, while almost all 
the other sects had Tripitaka written in semi-Sanskrit language, most 
of which have disappeared. 

The 5 ui'cJvung-c h mg-mu-lu (Nanjio, 1608) is another catalogue of 
Buddhist sacred books collected under the Sui dynasty by the priests 
, _ and literati in A. D. 603, who were appointed by the 

2nd Catalogue. J 

emperor VVan-tr. The total number of books in this 
catalogue is 2,109 in 5,058 fasciculi; unfortunately 420 works in 747 
fasciculi had been already lost. There were in this collection 370 books 
with one translation and 277 works had more than one translation. 

The third catalogue (Nanjio, 1609) was compiled by Fa-Ching 
and others under imperial orders in 594 A. D. In it 2,257 distinct works 
in 5,310 fasciculi are mentioned. They classified the 
3r a a.ogue. k 00 k s i n to Sutra, Vinaya, Abhidharma for Mahayana and 
Hinayana separately and under the fourth heading put as ‘Later works, 
Indian and Chinese* — being extracts, records and treatises, which 
do not fall under the three or rather six divisions. 

Nanjio speaks of another catalogue which is recorded in the 
Sui annals. r ‘In the period Ta-yeh (a.d. 605-616) emperor Yang ordered 
the Shaman Chi-Kuo to compile a catalogue of the 
*th Catalogue. Buddhist books at the Imperial Buddhist chapel within 


2nd Catalogue. 


3rd Catalogue. 


4th Catalogue. 


the gate of the palace. He then made some divisions and classi- 
fications, which were as follows : — Sutras, which contained what Buddha 
had spoken, were arranged under three divisions- — (1) Mahayana, 
(2) Hinayana, (3) Mixed Sutras ; other books, that seemed to be the 
production of later men, who falsely ascribed their works to greater 
names, were classed as Doubtful Books.” 

“There were Vinaya works under each division as before, Mahayana, 
Hinayana and Mixed. There were other works in which Bodhisattvas 
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and others went deeply into the explanation of the meaning, and which 
illustrate the principles of Buddha. These were called Disquisitions or 
Sastras.” 

“There were also records or accounts of the doings in their times 
of those who had been students of the system. Altogether there 
were 77 classes under which the books were arranged/ (Intro, xix). 
There were 1962 books in 6198 fasciculi. But neither the catalogue 
nor the compiler is mentioned in Chinese Buddhist works. The 
number of books is again different from that mentioned in the earlier 
catalogue in existence. This may however be called the fifth collection 
made by an emperor of China (Intro, p. xix). 


Now we enter into the most brilliant epoch of Chinese history* vi 2., 
the T'ang and Sung Dynasties. The T*ang dynasty lasted from 62$ to 
907 A. D. i.e. about three hundred years. During these 
under three hundred years, we cannot expect from our previous 
Dynasty. knowledge of history that the attitude of all the 

emperors towards Buddhism should be uniform. Indeed 
its career was chequered during its long life. Buddhism succeeded 
in establishing itself as a faith of the majority among both Tartars 
and Chinese. Still there was a triangular war between the religions of 
Kung-fu-tzu (Confucius), Buddha and Lao-tzu. The opposition of the 
Mandarians and the Literati, who were generally Confucianists, some 
times caused great havoc to Buddhist culture and set back the progress 
made in one generation. Still the Buddhist and the Taoist made 
themselves felt in public life and estimation by their knowledge and 
character, and during the Sui and T'ang and the last half century of 
the Northern Sung dynasties their books were accepted as texts 
for the public examinations (Biot, Iiistoire de Vinstruction publique 
en chine , pp. 289, 313). During the reign of the first emperor of the 
T’ang, magistrates were ordered to enquire into the lives of Bud- 
dhist monks and nuns, as a result of a memorial from the Confu- 
cianist blaming on their character. Those found guilty were ordered 
to return to the world. The second emperor allowed every monastery 
to receive five new monks and showed great favour to Buddhisnv 
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It was during the rule of the Second Tang emperor that the great 

Chinese savant and traveller Hiuen Tsang flourished. The great 

Indian emperor Harsavardhana sent an envoy to China 

Har«avardhana’f ^ o. and two Chinese missions were despatched 

mission in 1 * 

China and Chi- in return. During the rule of the empress dowager 

rnd!a? 1Sbl ° n in Wu Hou 5 Buddhism found favour with her. Even she 

went to the length of getting divine honours and 
called herself Ku-an-Yin. But in the earlier part of the next reign 
reaction set in, and building of monasteries, making of images and 
copying of sutras were forbidden ; 12,000 monks were ordered to return 
to the world. But in later life the same emperor became a devout 
Buddhist and one of the most important Tripitaka collection was done 
under Ins auspices in A.D. 730. Many Buddhist poets and artists of this 
period have won immortal fame. In 740 there were in the city of 
Chang-an alone 64 monasteries and 27 nunneries. During the eighth 
and ninth centuries of Tang rule, the emperors with one excep- 
tion Wu-Tsung, (841-847), were favourable to Buddhism and the latter 
half of the 8th century marked in Buddhist history not only an epoch of 
increased popularity among the masses but also the spread of ritualistic 
and doctrinal corruption, for it is in those years that its connection with 
ceremonies for the repose and honour of the dead became more intimate 
(Elliot, III, p. 262). In 845 Wu-Tsung had ordered that 4,600 great 
temples and 40,000 smaller rural temples be demolished, that 2,60,500 
monks and nuns be secularized and i 5 50,000 temple servants set free. 
These figures, which might be exaggerated, still show the great 
influence and strength of Buddhism. 

The Tang dynasty collapsed in 907 A. D. owing chiefly to the 
incapacity of the later-day emperors. It was followed by a troubled 
period in which five short dynasties ruled in quick 
Buddhist htera succession ruling 53 years in all. In 960 the Sung 
T’ang period. dynasty united China, of which w 7 e shall hear later on. 

For the spread of Indian literature in China during 
these three hundred years, our record is most useful. About 27 
monks flourished and translated more than 380 Sanskrit books into 
Chinese, The earliest books that were translated during this dynasty 
were Ratna-tara-dharani-sutni , (No. 82), P rajha-p radipa-m st ra- 
karika (No. 1185) 1 and Sutra lank a ; a-tjlka (No. 1190). The second book 

I Walleser translated its Tibetan version called Akntobhaya Sutra 

of Nagarjuna. 
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‘Prajna-pradipa-sastra’ (Nanjio, 1185) was composed by Bodhisattva 
Nagarjuna and a Vrtti or explanation of the 500 verses was written 
by NirdeSaprabha. This is the principal work of the Madhyamaka 
school founded by Nagarjuna. Another very important work was 
‘Sutralahkara Sutra 1 which had been composed by the great 
A§vaghosa, no less an authority on Mahayana than the Bodhi- 
sattva Asariga, who wrote a commentary on it. The Sutra laiikara text, 
as we know, had been translated into Chinese by Kumarajiva in 405 
A.D. in 15 fasc. But its tika which was equally important waited for 
an able pen to be rendered into a flowery language. 
Prabhikaramitra. qq lese t>ooks were translated by Prabhakaramitra, a 

monk of Central India, ICsatriya by caste. He arrived in 627 A.D. in 
China, and translated these works. He died at the 69th year in 633 
A. D. which shows that he left his Indian home at an advanced age. 

The greatest scholar of Chinese Buddhism was Hiuen Tsang, 1 
who came to India in the seventh century. This illustrious pilgrim was 
born in the year 603 A.D. at Ch’in Liu in the province 
His e ufJ Sang : ^ onan > c ^ ose to the provincial city. At an early age 

he was taken by his second elder brother to the 
eastern capital Loyang. He was made a sramanera at his thirteenth 
year. On account of the troubles which occurred at the end of 
of the Sui dynasty, Hiuen Tsang in company with his brother sought 
refuge in the city of Shing-tu ordained as a bhiksu. After some 
time he began to travel through the provinces in search of the best 
instructor he could get, and so came at length to Chang-an. It 
was here, stirred up by the recollection of Fa-hsien and Chi-yen, that he 
/nade up his mind to go to the western regions to question the 
sages on points that troubled his mind. When Hiuen Tsang, at his 
twenty-sixth year, ‘‘expressed his desire to visit India, there seem to 
have been some willing to accompany him in his journey, but when 
he came near to the desert he had only two companions, of whom one 
was sent back to China as he was thought unfit for the hard- 
ships of the journey, while the other started in advance to Tun-hwang 
and was heard of no more. Finally, when he took leave of his 
patron, the king of Turfan, four novices were alloted to him as his 
attendants. The king helped Jhim with brotherly care and introduced 

1 Seven different ways of spelling the name have been discussed 
by Watters, On Yuan Ckwangs Travels in India, 629*645,2 vols, 
London, 1904-1905, I, p. 17. 
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him to many of the Central Asian chieftains ; consequently he was wel- 
comed everywhere and travelled with great facility. In India top, 
he was patronized by king Harsa of Kanauj and had opportunities of 
meeting many worthies and savants of his time. At Nalanda, the 
then centre of the Mahayana learning, he found an able teacher 
in Silabhadra, the president of this University, and there he spent several 
years learning Sanskrit and chiefly Buddhist Idealism. The interest 
of the Buddhists of his time seems to have centred in the Maha- 
yana, though the Hlnayaniic schools too were followed in all India. 

He set out for India in 629 A.D., and returned after sixteen years 
in 645 A. D. He brought back with him 


1. 


Five hundred grains of relics belonging to the 


inches in height 


Treasures and 
books from Ind ia. 


body of Tathagata. 

2. A golden statue of Buddha 3 1 1. 
on a transparent pedestal. 

3. A statue of Buddha 3 ft. 5 inches carved out of a 
sandal-wood on a transparent pedestal. 

4. Another statue like above. 

5. A silver statue on a transparent pedestal. 

6. A golden statue do. 

7. Another sandal-wood figure of Buddha. 

8. 124 works (sutras) of the Mahayana. 

9. Other works amounting in the whole to 520 iasc. } 
(657 fasc., Edkins, p. 119) carried by 22 horses. 
(Beal, Introduction to Si-Yu-ki). . 

He was not satisfied with Mahayana books only but took great pains 
to collect books of various schools on Vinaya and Abhidharma : 

Sarvastivada School 15 works. 

Sam mittya School l $ • >» 

Mahisasaka School 22 

Kasyapiya School 1 7 » 

Dharmagupta School A 2 » 

M ula-sar vastivada School 67 „ 

When Hiuen-Tsang returned from India, he was received by the 
emperor with g.eat honour, and a title was conferred on him. The 
emperor took keen interest in the pilgrim and commanded him to 
write a description of the Western countries he had visited and the 

immortal work called Ta-t' ang-hsi-yu-ki ( N anjio, 1503) was the result. 


I 


Takakusu, E.R.E., v. 12, 842. 
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The emperor wrote a laudatory preface to this book. The record of 
the great traveller is handed down to us in three forms. 

The first is of course his own work, Hsi-yxi-chi (Nanjio, 1503) 

(Record of the Western Region), in 20 fasciculi, compiled by Pien-chi, 

his pupil, 646 A.D., The travels cover 138 countries 

His books on [ n a \\ c f which he himself visited no and he gathered 
India. . 

news about the rest from his informants, as we are told 

in an introduction by Ching-po. The characters and usages of the 

people and the state of Buddhist learning and practices are minutely 

described. The book is unique and indispensable for the study of 

Indian history and geography of the Buddhist period. In 1857 

Stanislas Julien published the French translation with the title 

Memoires sur les contries occidentales traduits du Sanscrit en chinois , en 

l y an 64.8 par Hiouen thsang et du chinois en francais. An English 

translation by Samuel Beal followed in 1884 with the title of Si-yu-ki, 

Buddhist Records of the Western World, translated from the Chinese 

of Hiuen-Tsang, 2 vols. (London). 

The second work is a resume of Hiuen Tsang’s Travels in the Record 
of the Region of the Sakya in 8 books by Tac-hsiian (Nanjio, 1470). It is 
interesting to note that the author was Hiuen Tsang’s pupil and 
one of his assistant translators, and that the work was compiled during 
Hiuen Tsang’s life-time, i.e. A.D. 650. 

There seems to have been another work in 10 books entitled Hsi-yxi- 
chuan, (Record of the Western Region), by Yen-ts’ung, another pupil of 
the traveller. This record, it is said, treated more of the Indian life than 
the religion itself, whereas the traveller’s Memoires paid more attention 
to the religion than the life. Tao-hsii-an says in his preface that both 
of these were too minute and copious for general information and 
that this very fact led him to a fresh compilation of his own work. 
No European translation of it has as yet appeared. 

The third is a curtailed form of the Memoires given in the life of 
Hiuen Tsang in 10 books compiled by Hui-li and annotated by Yen- 

w ts'ung, a. D. 665. Julien published it at the same 

His _ 

time as the Memoires in an abstract form under the title 

Histoire de la vie de Hiouen Thsang et ses voyages dans P Ittde , 629-645. 

(Paris, 1853), and Beal has also given an English translation. 

So far as fliuen Tsang’s routes and geographical names are concern- 
ed, Thomas Watters, a great Chinese scholar, did a great deal, and 
the result of his studies was published in 1904-05 by T. W. Rhys 
Davids and S. W. Bushel 1 with the title On Yuan € Hwang's Travels 
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in India , 629-64.5, by Thomas Watters. His researches are accurate 
as usual, and, if he could have made more use of the results of the 
Indian and Central Asian excavations and several old mss. of the 
record discovered in Japan, nothing would remain to be desired. 

Hiuen Tsang’s record can be divided roughly into five parts : 
(j) a general introduction to JambudvJpa and a description of Central 
Asian countries along the northern route ; (2) a detailed 

introduction to India (name, geography, calendar, life, 
language, customs, religion, castes, products, etc.) and a description of 
countries in the Panjab and to the north of the Ganga as far down 
as the valley of the Gandaki ; (3) a detailed description of Magadha 
including Nalanda ; (4) the lower region of the Ganga, countries on 
the South sea-coast, in the Dekkan and on the lower Indus ; (5) 
Central Asian states along the southern route. A resume of the contents 
can be obtained best from Watters’ work which gives the travels in 
their shortest possible form. Further a lengthy note on the itinerary 
was added by Vincent. A. Smith at the end of the work. 1 

The influence of this book on the Chinese mind must have been 
immense , such a detailed and first-hand knowledge of In-to (India) 
had never reached them before. 

Hiuen Tsang went to Chang-an to translate the treasure he had 
brought from India and he was helped by twelve monks to carry out 
his object in practice. A board of nine monks was appointed to revise 
the composition. Some who learned Sanskrit joined him in the work. 
On presenting a series of translations to the emperor, he wrote a pre- 
face to them ; and at the request of Hiuen Tsang he issued an edict to 
the effect that five new monks should be received in every monastery 
in the empire. The convents then amounted to 3716. For nineteen 
years the Chinese savant worked incessantly with his group of helpers 
and at the close of his life he found that he had translated 75 works 
in 1335 fasciculi. Hiuen Tsang died at the 65th year in 664 A. D., 
honoured by all and mourned by all. 

The most stupendous work that took him four years to translate was 
the M aha-prajfha-paramita-sutra (N an jio, 1, Tok. Ed. ii, ill, iv), which 
had partly been translated and abridged by Kumarajlva two 
centuries and a half before him. It consisted of 600 
Prajnapsramita, f asci€;u ii j 2,oo,ooo slokas or an equivalent number of 

syllables in prose. This is a collection of sixteen sutras, short and 


1 Takakusu, E.R.E., vol. 12, pp. 841-842. 
I. H. Q., SEPTEMBER, 1 926 
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long. To each of them a preface is added by a Chinese priest, Hiuen 
Tson, a contemporary of the pilgrim. The P rapid -pdramitd treats of six 
perfections (paramitas) of a Bodhisattva, and particularly of the prajftd or 
wisdom of the supreme excellence. The meaningless custom of embody- 
ing constant repetitions, which we find so annoying in the Pali suttas, 
becomes in the voluminous Prajnapdramitd so limitless and excessive 
that it would be quite possible to strike out more than half of this 
colossal work. Kumarajlva very intelligently omitted these repetitions 
and superfluities. But Hiuen Tsang most faithfully followed the 
Sanskrit text and translated one hundred and twenty volumes entire, 
in all their wearisome re-iteration of metaphysical paradoxes. 1 

Hiuen Tsang translated the Abhidharma books of different schools ; 
and theSarvastivada literature has been almost entirely preserved by him 
in translation ; and before we deal with his other works we shall 
treat a little in detail about this school. This school of thought is one of 
the oldest among the eighteen schools which are described in Vasu- 


The Sarvftsti- 
vftdt School. 


mitra’s A « td daha-nikdya -hdstra also called ‘ Samayabhedaparacanacakrci 
(No. 1284.), or the festra on the differences of the views of (18 or 20 
Hlnayana) schools translated by Paramartha and Hiuen Tsang, This 
school probably separated from the Theravada before the Buddhist 
Council held during king ASoka’s reign. The principal 
seat of the Sarvastivadins was Kashmir, where their 
doctrine developed into an elaborate system known as 
the Vaibhaaika. Fa-hsien (399-414) says that this school was followed 
in Pafcaliputra as well as in China at his t» me. Vasubandhu criticised 
the Kashmir Vaibhasikas where they became powerful (499-569). 
Hiuen Tsang found them in Kashgar, N. W. India and the Northern 
India. I-tsing (671-695) gives a fairly minute description of this 
school, and the places of its popularity enumerated by him are the 
following Magadha, Gujrat, Sindhu, East India, South India with a 
few followers, Sumatra, Java where it largely prevailed, Campa, Cochin- 
China, parts of China, and Central Asia. From this short account 
we can see that this school spread throughout the Buddhist world. 
I-tsing says that this school had a separate Tripi$aka amounting to 
300,000 iiokas (Records : Introduction). The vast literature which 
has come down to us in Chinese shows quite clearly that this 
school had a separate Vinaya translated by I-tsing and a separate 
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Abhidharma partly rendered into Chinese by Paramartha and largely 
by the great Hiuen Tsang. 

In Chinese, Sarvastivada is known as Sa-pa-to. They had seven 
Abhidharma books. The principal works of the school is Katyayanl- 
putra*s Jfidnaprasfhana . 

Katyayanlputra was named after his mother Katyayanl. He must 
have been an inhabitant of the plains of India, whence he went to 
Kipin or Kashmir. He wanted to edit an Encyclopaedia 
Enc y ydo^ledia a,S Abhidharma and proclaimed to all, far and near, 

of Abhidharma. “If there be any who formerly heard the Abhidharma 
propounded by the Buddha, let him communicate what 
he knows whether it be much or little.” Several contributions extensive 
and short came ; about 500 Arhats or men of superior powers and 500 
Bodhisattvas or neophytes helped Katyayanlputra in collecting these 
sayings scattered throughout Northern India, He, as the chief editor, 
made a selection from the principles thus collected* When the 
principles did not contradict the Sutra and Vinaya, they asserted and 
registered them, and rejected all those which conflicted with these 
authorities. The compilation thus made were .grouped together 
according to their principles ; those illustrating Prafna were collected 
in the Prajfia-grantha, those expounding the principle. of meditation 
in the Book of Meditation or Dhyana-grantha, and so with the remain- 
ing six groups. The eight books amounted to 50,000 filokas. 1 To 
this original book, there were six supplements called *Pada/ the latter 
standing to the former in some such relation as that of six Vedangas 
to the Veda. 2 

The seven Abhidharma-books are the following: 1. Katyayaniputra's 
Jftanaprasthana, (Nanjio, 1275, 20 fasc., 8 khamjas, 44 chapters), said to 
have been composed 300 years after the death of Buddha, 
jf&naprasthSna. consider^ as the principal work of this school and 

was first rendered into Chinese by Gautama Sanghadeva and others 
in A.D. 383. It must have been well spread in China before the end 
of that century as Fa-hsien knows of the existance of the Sarvastivadins 
in China. This book had two names : Atfa-grantha used by Sangha* 

3 The Life of Vasubandhu by Paramartha, translated by J. Taka- 

kusu, Toung Pao y 1904, PP- 269-296. 

?1 2 The following account of the Sarvastivada literature is abridged 
from an article by J. Takakusu in the Journal of the Pali Text Society, 
1904-1905, pp. 64-146. 
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deva, and JHanaprasth&na by Hiuen Tsang. These two are translations 
from one and the same text ; though the originals seem to have had 
variant readings here and there, the translations do not present 
any material differences in general scope. The original Sanskrit text, 
which is lost to us, consisted of 15,072 slokas and in Chinese translation 
there are 195,250 words in S divisions and 44 chapters. Hiuen Tsang 
states that Katyayanlputra lived in the monastery of Tamasavana in 
Chlnapati (N. India), three hundred years after the Buddha's nirvana. 
The editor of the Chi-yueti-lu Catalogue (13th cent.) writes, “the 
Abhidharma-pitaka is not one and the same in all schools. Now 
according to the method of the Sarvastivada school we place the 
original work ‘body’ (kaya) first, and the supplementary works, ‘feet’ 
(pada) next. The branches thereof, the Vibhasa, and the title are 
placed last. Those of the other schools come next in order." 

Sanglti-paryaya (Nanjio, 1276, 20 fasc., 12 chap. ( Ch i-i-men-tsu- 
lun) is the first of the six (pada) supplements to the above work tran- 
slated into Chinese by Hiuen Tsang. It was composed 
parysya 1 * 1 " by Maha-kausthila. Both Sariputra and Maha-kausthila 

were immediate disciples of the Buddha, and it is doubt- 
ful if either of them was the author of this. The legendary portion 
of this work says that Sariputra, advised and inspired by the 
Buddha himself, collected the more important Dharmas taught by the 
Master, convened his friends and rehearsed (sahgita) the laws. This, 
he thought, would prevent any dissension in the future when there 
was no Buddha. Takakusu observes that the work was probably com- 
piled by a Maha-kausthila at a time after the council of VaiSall, which 
was held chiefly for suppresing the ten theses of the Vajjian bhiksus, 
and later on it might have come to be ascribed to Sariputra, because 
he is the hero of the narrative throughout the work. The Chinese 
version Chi-i-men-tsu-lnn translated by Hiuen Tsang is in 20 fasciculi, 
12 vargas or chapters. 

TYiQ PrakaranapTida (Nanjio, 1277, 18 fasc., 8 sections) is the second 
of the six pada works ofj the SarvastivSdins according to the Chinese 
authorities. There exist in Chinese two translations of 


pida^ a am?a ‘ ^ which seem to have been made from one and the 
same recension of the text. The fii^t of these transla- 
tors was Gunabhadra who did it with the help of Bodhiyaias in 435- 
443 A/D. The second one was by Hiuen Tsang, who tells us that 
this work was composed by Vasumitra in a monastery, at JPuskala*- 


vatl. 
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4. Dhatu-kSyji 


The third of the six pada treatises of this school is Vijnana-kaya- 
p&da (Nanjio, 1281, 16 facs. 6 books) of Devasarman 
3 . vijfiana- who, according to its translator Hiuen Tsang, was a native 

k&yap&ua. * 

of Visoka near Sravasti and is alleged to have attained 
nirvana 100 years after Buddha. It was done into Chinese in 649 A.D. 

Of this series Vasumitra’s Dhatu-kaya (Nanjio, 1282, 2 fasciculi, 
2 chapters) was the fourth of the six pada works of the Sarvastivadins. 

It was also rendered into Chinese by Hiuen Tsang 
in A.D. 663. According to Yasomitra, the author of 
the Sanskrit original was Purna. The original Sanskrit text seems 
to have existed in two or three versions. The larger text was of 6000 
slokas, whereas the other, middle and smaller ones* were of 900 
slokas respectively. The text which was translated by Hiuen Tsang 
was of 830 Slokas and was apparently the middle one. It treats of 
all mental faculties which this school assumes as separate elements 
called ‘Dhatu.' We get the particulars about the Chinese translation 
from K’uei-chi, a pupil of Hiuen Tsang. 

The Dkarma-skandha (Nanjio, 1296, 12 fa sc., 21 chap) is the fifth 
of the six padas of the Sarvastivada school. According to the Chinese 
authorities Maudgalyayanm is the author of the book ; 
but Yasomitra says that Sariputra was its composer. 
Whoever might be its writer, the book, though placed 
among the supplementary padas, is not inferior in its matter and 
form to JHa naprastka na , the principal work of this school. Perhaps 
it does not go so much into details of metaphysical questions as the 
latter does, but it treats of all important points of the fundamental 
principles of this school, and the importance of this work seems to 
have been recognised by the writers of the other padas. In a colophon 
to this work Ching-mai wrote in 664 A.D. that Dharma-skandka is 
the most important of the Abhidharma books, and the fountain-head 
of the Sarvastivada system. Hiuen Tsang translated it (659 A.D.) in 
Chang-an ; Shi-kuang took notes and Ching-mai put it into literary 
form, and Chin-tung made a final revision. 

The Sarvastivada owes a great deal to Hiuen Tsang for its propaga- 
tion in China 1 and India owes as much to that great monk 
for his faithful translation, as the original texts of 
a11 these ^ ooks are lost to us ‘ The last or sixth ° f the 
six padas, PrafUapit^rtstra, was not translated by Hiuen 
Tsang still I think I should better put it here. The authorship of this 
book is as doubtful as* most other ancient books. But Maha- 
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Maudgalyayana is accepted as the writer of this book. This work is of 
doubtful character, as it was not translated before the eleventh century 
(1004-1058) by Fa lu (Dharma-raksa) and its author’s name is lost. 

{To be continued) 

Probiiat Kumar Mukiierjee 


Two Goins from Cachar 

Two round-sized debased silver coins were found in the month of 
May, 1925 at the village of Topkhana, two miles away from the Haila- 
kandi Railway-station in the Cachar district of the province of Assam. 
A villager, named Nimairam De picked up the coins from 4 ft. below 
the earth, while he was digging a pond. On the previous day, he 
found another coin of the same size of our present-day eight-anna piece, 
but his little daughter unfortunately lost it. These two coins, how- 
ever, he handed over to his co-villager Babu Trailokyamohan Mohanta. 
From him my highly esteemed teacher, Prof. Vanamali Vedantatirtha, 
obtained them for me. 

, 1. Coin of Naranarayarta 

One of these two coins is comparatively small in size and refers to 
the reign of the great Koch king Naranarayana. The portion con- 
taining the lower halves of the figures indicating the date is broken and 
lost. Still the broken coin is sufficient to give us the date as Saka 
year 1477 ( = 1555 A.D.). This reading has also been confirmed by his 
s other coins of the same year preserved in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, 

From the legend contained in the coin we learn that he was a wor- 
shipper of the god Siva, fcie is most famous in the history of Bengal 
for his heroism and public works. His capital was in modern Koch- 
Behar and he extended his territories on all sides at the expense of the 
neighbouring princes. He won several victories over the Ahoms, 
subdued the Kacharis, took tribute from the king of Manipur and 
defeated the kings of Jaintia, Sylhet and Tippera. This king was a 
contemporary of the great Moghul emperor, Akbar, but Abul Fazl 
does not mention him in his Ain-i-Akbari, while the Akbarnfcmfc says 
that he acknowledged the suzerainty of Akbar, whom he is said to have 
helped, in his conquest of Bengal and thereby got some portion 
of the bpoty. His brother Sukladhvaja popularly known as {Silarai was 
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a successful general. The reign of Naranarayana was noted for the 
fact that during it the Koch power reached its zenith. 

The coins of this king issued in the (Saka year 1455 are found of 
various sizes, types and legends. Let us see how far our coin agrees 
with and differs from others. 

In the JASB., 1856, page 457, a coin of Naranarayana was publish- 
ed by late Dr. Rajendra Lai Mitra. Our coin agrees with that in 
size, date and legend on the obverse, but differs in legend on the reverse. 
That coin contains “ Naranarayana bhupalasya sake” while the one in 
our possession contains “Naranarayanasya sake” only ; secondly, a similar 
coin was published in the same Journal for the year 1875, page 306 by 
Blochmann, that coin agrees in date and legends on both sides but 
differs in being much bigger in size. Further it contains slightly differ- 
ent shape of letters. Although there are other slight differences in the 
shape of some letters, yet the most striking ly peculiar letter of our coin 
is K (^). Its shape wholly differs from that in all other coins. I looked 
for such shape in many coins of the Koch kings in the Indian 
Museum (Calcutta), but could discover none. 

Language of the coin is Sanskrit. 

Probable weight of the original coin is 11*95 grains approximately. 

Diameter of the original coin is 2*9120 c.m. 

Legend on the obverse : Sri srl Sivacaranakamala madhukarasya. 

Legend on the reverse : Sri §ri Naranarayanasya Sake 1477, 

“(The coin) of the bee of the lotus of the feet of the twice illustrious 
Siva — of the twice illustrious Naranarayana in the Saka I 477 ( — *555 A.D.)” 

N.B. Mr. Gait in his “History of Assam” (p. 52) supplies us with the 
information that Viryavanta, the chief of Khairam, seeing the fate of 
the surrounding Rajas, is said to have voluntarily made his submission 
to Naranarayana. ... ... ... ... It was also stipulated that he should 
in future put the name of Naranarayana on his coins, the sign of a mace 
being added to distinguish them from those of the Koch king’s own 
mint. No specimens of these coins are now forthcoming.” 

2 . Coin of Ya&onarayana 

This coin is well preserved and refers to the reign of a king named 
YasonarSyarja of the HacengaSa gotra of the Kachari tribe. i|,was 
issued in the &aka year 1507 (a.. D. 1585)- Two other coins {one 
dated raiid the other dateless) of this king were found by Mr. Nandalal 
Bur man, the facsimiles of which have been reproduced by Mm. Padtna^ 
nath Vidyabinod in the introduction to the “Be<Jamba Rajyer Dan<$a- 
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vidhi' edited by him. Both of them differ from our coin regarding 
legend, size, script and date (in the case of one which bears date). The 
one is much bigger and the other much smaller than this newly dis- 
covered coin. The former contains legend on the obverse “Hara-Gaurl 
carana parayana Hacengasa Vavnsaja” and on the reverse— “Sri sri 
Yasonarayana deva bhupalasya sake 155” T h e date sake 1505 for 155 
of the coin’ was rightly suggested by Mm. Padmanath Vidyabinod. 
That has been confirmed by this recently found coin which was minted 
two years after. 

A few years back two stone inscriptions of king Meghanarayana of 
the Hacengasa line were discovered at Maibong in Cachar. They 
supply us with the information that king Meghanarayana caused a gate- 
way to be constructed on the 26th Asadha of the Saka year I4-9& (J^ly» 
1576) at Maibong, his capital. From this inscriptional evidence and 
other materials at our disposal we can with all probability assume that 
king Yasonarayana, whose coins began to be issued from or before the 
^aka year 1505, was an immediate successor of Meghavarman. 

The history of Cachar and the Kachari tribe, which played an 
important part in Assam, has not yet been properly built up for want of 
sufficient materials. Even an important king like Yaionarayatja 
did not so long find any mention in the history of Cachar. But now 
it is hoped that this newly found coin together with the two coins 
discovered before will certainly place him in his true chronological 
position. 

The' language of the coin is Sanskrit. 

Its weight is 9 - oo5i grains and diameter 3* r 1 cm. 

Legend on the obverse : Hara-Gaurl carana para(ra)yana Hacen- 
ga$a Vamsa. 

Legend on the reverse : ja iri Yasonarayana deva bhupalasya sake 
1507 . 

“ (The coin) of the king, the illustrious Yasonarayanadeva, born of 
the Hacengasa line and devoted to the feet of Hara and Gaurl and in 
&aka 1507” 

HacengaSa appears to be one of the gotras (or family) of the 
KachSris. The kings of Hedamba belonged to this line (Hedamba 
Rajyer Dantjavidhi, Intro., page 13 fn). 


Kunja Govinda Goswami 



COIN OF NARANARAYANA 



On verse Reverse 


COIN O F Y AS< ) N A RAY AN A 







MISCELLANY 

Cr&ng&nore 

Tine capital of the Perumals and the first sea-port in all Kerala, 
'where came ships from all the four corners of world/ Cranganore is a 
place with which is associated many an ancient tradition. It was here 
that the Perumals, the Imperial suzerains of all Kerala wielded their 
sceptre and received the willing homage of all Malayalis, of their 
chiefs, of their representatives, and of their spiritual leaders. Here 
were built the spacious palaces for their Emperors, 'the mansions for 
their ministers, the shrines for their gods and the halls and theatres 
for the discussion of matters of State. The venerable personages 
skilled in the arts of peace and war, who crowded this ancient arena of 
activity and guided the ''ship of State 1 are now but shadowy figures, 
and not a trace of anything historical about them is now available. 
The hand of time was unscrupulous and has completely destroyed 
eveiything of the past. The sole sites surviving from that ancient anti- 
quity are the few temples, such, for instance, as Tiruvarxcikujam, 
Cranganore, Klttolli, Cingapuram, Trikula§ekbarapuram;and a mosque, 
and the site of the PerumaTs palace. The vestiges of none other 
are now available. Even the sites of the specially important historical 
areas, such, for instance, as the Chinese, the Grecian, the Roman, the 
Buddhistic, the Jewish and the Christian colonies 1 are lost in obscurity 
and have yet to be identified. Muziris, Anjuvanam, Matjigramam, 
Mahodayapattanam— whether these are the names of the whole town, 
or of the different suburbs of the capital is yet only a matter of guess 
work. So. again, it is as regards the site of the Christian church, 
the College and the Fort built by the Portuguese. Thus it will be 
seen that the ancient and mediaeval history and geography of this 
ancient capital of Kerala are practically unknown and the only 
possibility of throwing any light on this tangled web of mystery, 
obscurity, ignorance and confusion rests wholly and entirely upon 
what may yield after an excavation in that centre. That excavation 
may yield some valuable clues and materials to solve the mystery 


i It is subsequently learnt that the Portuguese built this church 
and fort on the site of the old Christian colony. 

X, H. Q., SEPTEMBER, 1926 
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enshrouding the city and to reconstruct something of its history, that 
the bosom of the town holds forth some secrets yet for us, may be 
anticipated, if any credence may be attached to reports now and then 
received of finds in the shape of coins and gold, of ancient pottery, of 
the remains of ancient construction, of well-paved wells etc., — reports 
which are as a matter of course always and only second hand. 

Even in the period of modern history the town often fell a prey 
to the sack of ruthless soldiery. At one time it was the conquering 
hordes of Zamorin of Cali;:ut, and at another the combined armies 
of the Maharaja of Cochin and the Dutch repulsing the insolent 
Portuguese and the aggressive Zamorin. Towards the close of the 
eighteenth century came the invading hordes of the ruthless iconoclast, 
the Tiger of Mysore, who sacked and destroyed every noble structure, 
religious or secular. Hence there is not even a single structure which 
can claim any high antiquity. 

Thus the historical arena of Cranganore is as vast as it is unknown, 
and it will be presumptuous in the present imperfect state of our 
knowledge, to enter into any sort of details about the town. Hence 
I shall content myself with a few jemarks on the places of worship 
visited. 

2, 7 iruvancikulam Temple 

One of the most important of the temples in the locality, it dates 
back to the period of Perumals. Tradition will have it that this 
temple was founded by one of the early Perumals, Since the deity 
enshrined is supposed to represent CidambareSa, it is possible that 
the Perumal who founded this temple is a prince from Colamandala. 
Tradition hath it that there were two Cola Perumals. Prom this point 
of view it is reasonable to hold that the temple must have been founded 
earlier than the 3rd century a. d. 

This tradition of the eastern origin of the temple is also to some 
extent borne out by the structural peculiarities of the temple. The 
most noteworthy feature is the presence of more than one Gopuram. 
As regards the Srikoil, it deserves to be pointed out that it has a 
porch in front -a feature not commonly found in other temples. These 
two structural peculiarties are, however, found in the neighbouring 
IttoJli Temple, where also the same influence may be traced. Further, 
tie presence of Dasls in attendance, the daily function of taking the 
o m procession to the bed-room, and the presence of a number 
o s rines also may be adduced in support of the same origin, 
is atter, namely, presence of more than one shrine set up around in 
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the precincts of the temple appears significant. In old temples the 
presence of many shrines is in itself a rare thing, but so far as we 
know in no temple are found so many shrines set up in honour of the 
same deity. When it is remembered that on an individual’s death 
his own favourite deity is sometimes enshrined within the precincts of 
the family temple if there be one j when it is remembered that Swami- 
yars generally have their own gods deposited in the place, generally 
a temple, where they happen to spend their last moments, one may 
incline to the opinion that these are shrines set up by different lords of 
the place to locate their favourite gods. If this view is plausible, here 
is one indication of the number of Perumals who held their court at 
Tiruvancikulam. The number of ^aiva Perumals may thus be fixed 
with some sort of certainty. Following this line of argument one may 
presume that there was at least one Vaisnavite Perumal from the 
presence of the TrikulaSekharapuram Visnu Temple. And this leads 
one to suppose that somewhere in the neighbourhood there might be 
existing the ruins of the ancient Buddhistic pagoda, which is reported to 
have been built of gold ; for, some of the Perumals were decidedly 
Buddhistic in their faith. 

Since the foundation of the temple, VanculeSa appears to have been 
the patron deity of the Perumals. It is here that the statues of 
Bhaskara Ravi Varma Ceraman Perumal and his spiritual preceptor 
Sundaramurty Swamiyar are set up and worshipped. After the 
dismemberment of the Perumals’ empire the temple passed into the 
hands of the Perumpatappu Swarupam i. e . the Cochin Royal Family, 
and H. H. the Maharaja of Cochin derives his sovereign power from 
being the custodian and guardian of VanculeSa, as is evidently clear 
from the Royal title “Gangadhara Trikoil Adiharikal Vira Kerala etc/' 
still affixed to the Maharaja’s name. This amply bears out the supposi- 
tion that in ancient days the Maharaja of Cochin must have held their 
court at this historical centre. 

The £§iva shrine set up at the western entrance has an interesting 
tradition connected with it. It is said that when one of thp Perumals 
accepted Buddhism, he wanted to set it up in the family place of 
worship. In this family shrine was originally set up a ^iva idol. The 
Perumal, therefore, had it removed to the precincts of the Tiruvanci- 
kulam Temple and enshrined it in this structure. It is now familiarly 
known as Natakkal-Tevar. 

In the Matilakam is found a pair of Konna trees (Cassius Fistula). 
Though this tree flowers generally only in March-April-May, the pair 
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in the temple flowers at all times in the year, one or the other yielding 
flowers every day. The faithful see in this a manifestation of Van- 
cule^a. 

2. Klttolli Temple 

This is another temple dedicated to Siva, which tradition puts back 
to the period of the Perumals. This temple which literally means 
Kil-TaK represents Airanikulam Ka]akam. From the size of the 
Matilakam, which could more or less be inferred from vestiges yet 
available it must have been quite an important temple in early days. 
But nothing of its old glory is now to be found, the last stage in its 
downward course being marked by the sack and destruction at the 
hands of Tippu’s soldiery. The area is now marked by the presence of 
many broken images of gods and goddesses, which in many a case 
reveal a high degree of excellence. The image in the main structure, 
the biggest of the kind yet examined, probably represents the sole 
relic of its former greatness. In its general structure the central 
shrine has much in common with the Tiruvancikulam temple, though 
it is now in ruins. 

The discovery of an inscribed slab of stone in the vicinity of this 
temple about 4 feet below the level of the ground makes one inclined 
to think that an excavation in this area may yield some interesting 
finds. 

3. The Mosque 

On the banks (at the south-east corner) of the Arakujam, lit. 
Afamanakujam, the Princesses’ tank, is situated a small mosque. This 
is reported to have been the first mosque founded in the whole of India. 
It does not face Mecca but faces due east and this is,' therefore, a pecu- 
liarity which distinguishes it from every other mosque here, for invari- 
ably all of them face Mecca. Secondly, its position is such that the 
Aratjiu procession of the Tiruvancikulam temple circumambulates this 
mosque also. These are quite significant facts and may suggest some 
close relation between this mosque and the rulers of the land. 

The story of its origin runs thus : The Perumal who went to Mecca 
married a neice of the Holy Prophet. After that he returned homewards 
accompanied by his wife and his brother-in-law, Malik Din Hajiyar 
with eighteen stones to found eighteen mosques. On the way, however, 
the Royal consort died. But before his death he had given a Royal 
writ to his successor at Tiruvancikulam to permit his brother-in-law 
to found a mosque over his once favourite temple. In deference to 
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the wishes of his predecessor, the then Perumal allowed him to 
build the mosque at the present site, which more or less agreed with 
the description given in the letter. The first of the stones was de- 
posited here and over it was raised the first mosque. Here Malik 
Din Hajiyar lived and died, preaching the gospel of the Holy Prophet. 

The origin, as sketched here, appears to be exceedingly doubtful, 
because the Perumal’s Apostacy is now discredited. It may be that 
the mosque is founded not on the site of the Hindu temple, but on that 
of the Buddhistic shrine. My later enquiries also show that there is 
a tradition which corroborates this view. If thi# tenable, then we 
have the site of the Buddha shrine discovered. 

4. Trikulahekhardpuram Temple 

This is the only important Vaisnavite temple in the whole locality. 
This temple must have been founded by a KulaSekhara Perumal, 
probably the same who wrote the two dramas, Dhanafijaya and TapatF 
samvarana. Because he was a Vaisnavite, he probably did not 
accept Vanculesa as his patron deity and so set up his own favourite 
god and established a new town which henceforth came to be 
called Trikula§ekhara-puram, the city of KulaSekhar.a, Few might have 
been the emperors who espoused this cult and hence probably 
it never rose to be the most important temple. In its structural 
peculiarities it has much in *common with the temples at Tiruvancl- 
ku|am and Klttolji. 

5. The Bhagavafl Temple 

The temple is dedicated to Bhadra-Kall, whose wrath is supposed 
to be the cause of all epidemic diseases in Kerala. To gain her good 
will a big annual festival is held towards the close of February or the 
beginning of March, when thousands and thousands of people stream 
into the place from far and wide. The temple was founded between 
the years 115 and 125 A. D. by Chenguttuva Perumal, the Imperial 
sovereign of all Kerala, who reigned from 69 A. D. to 125 A. D., to 
commemorate the tragic end of a faithful woman . 

•‘Kannaki was the fair and virtuous bride of Kovalan, a rich 
merchant, who lived in Cola during the reign of Elanchel-Chenni. He 
was reduced to poverty because of his loose way of livings and migrated 
to the Pandya kingdom, accompanied by his devoted wife. There 
the unfortunate man was charged with stealing one of a pair of anklets 
intended for the queen and was hanged. The indignant wife proved 
the innocence of her husband at the court of the king and charged 
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the king with unrighteousness. Cutting off one of her breasts 1 , she 
threw it into the midst of the council-chamber and invoked eternal 
curses upon the king. She then rushed out of the court and ran to 
the hills, where she died. 

One of the mountain chiefs, who was on his way to the court of 
the Perumal to pay his annual subsidy, happened to witness her death, 
and reported it at the court of his overlord. To this information 
Cattanar, the court poet of the Pandya king, at that moment a 
distinguished guest of the Perumal, then added the preceding details. 
The Perumal was struck with pity on hearing the 1 woeful story and 
asked his younger brother, Prince Ellankov Adigal, to commemorate 
it by writing a book. The queen was so overcome with sympathy 
for her unfortunate sister, that she requested her lord to build a temple 
in honour of the devoted and faithful wife. Thus, thanks to the royal 
sorrow, an excellent work, “ Chillappatikaram, ,, was written, and a 
temple was built, one of the most adored in all Kerala, to preserve the 
memory of the tragic fate of a noble woman/ * 

Thus this is the most ancient temple in all' Kerala. It is also 
a very queer type of temple. For all practical purposes the goddess 
predominates everywhere $ but judging from the structural point of 
view it appears that Siva, enshrined in the centre of the sacred 
precincts, is the most important. For, the shrine of the goddess is 
identical with the Beli-Kallu, the sacrificial stone established in 
Agni corner and as is the case in other temples, it heads the Sapta 
Matrkals. Here, then, have we an instance of a sacrificial stone 
superseding the main deity in the temple. It may not also be un- 
interesting to point out here that the gold masked Pldha, symbolic 
of the goddess, bears no little resemblance to a miniature Buddhistic 
Stupa. To the east of this is a closed up shrine, reported to be the 
original seat of the goddess, the conte its of which nobody knows. 
This temple, therefore, offers an interesting field for work. Here 
is also hung a bell which carries an inscription in old Portuguese : 
‘Praised be the most Holy Name of Jesus/ evidently bespeaking its 
Portuguese origin. 

K. R. PlSHAROTI 


i During the Bharant festival the goddess is even now referred 
to as Otta-Mulacct, a lady with one breast only, thus attesting to the 
traditional story of the cutting off one of the breasts. 



Multiplication of Jatakas 

The Barhut Jataka-scenes are important as indicating the existence 
of a collection of Birth-stories. One of the Pali canonical books, 
namely, the Culla-Niddesa, refers to a collection of 500 stories (pafu^a 
jataka-satani ). 1 The reference is apparently to the canonical Jataka 
book included in the Sutta-Pitaka. The stories presupposed by the 
carvings differ in details from those in the Sutta-Pitaka collection, 
and approach those in the Jataka-Commentary, compiled in the 5 th 
century A. D., if not later. When this was compiled, the traditional 
total number of the Birth-stories was 550. Buddhaghosa himself knew 
this to be the total number. But when Fa Hian visited Ceylon in the 
early part of the 5th century A.D., he saw representations of 500 Birth- 
stories round the Abhayagiri monastery. This number tallies with the 
total given in the Culla-Niddesa. The Commentary edited by Fausbbll 
is the Jatakatthavannana which refers to an earlier Sinhalese Commen- 
tary, the Jatakatthakatha, with which Buddhaghosa was acquainted. In 
Fausboll’s edition the Commentary-collection contains 547 Jatakas, fall- 
ing short of the later traditional total by just three stories. The follow- 
ing are the processes whereby the number increased from 50O to 
550 :— 

(a) Repetition of the same story under the same or different titles , 
e. g„ Kapota (42), Lola (274), Kapota (575) and Kaka (395) ; 
Indasamanagotta (161) and Mittamitta (197) ; Bhojiljanlya (23) 
and Ajafiha (24); Aramadusaka (46) and Aramadusa (268); 
Losaka (41), Mittavinda (82), Mittavinda (104), Mittavinda 
(3C9) and Catudvara (439); Phala (s4) and Kimpakka (85); 
Nandi-Visala (28) and Sarambha (88) ; Parosahassa (99), Parosata 
(101), Jhanasodhana (134) and Candabha (135) ; Saketa (68) and 
Saketa (237) ; Mahapanada (268) and Suruci (489) ; Ekaraja 
( 3 ° 3 ) and Manikundala (351) ; Kskati (327) and Sussondi (360).; 
Akatahhu (90) and Hiri (363) ; Makkata (173) and Kapi (250). 

ib) Repetition of the same story conveying slightly different morals * 
e. g., Khatadlya (15) and Tipallattha (16) ; Vanarinda (57) and 
Kumbhlla (224). 


1 Culla-Niddesa, p. Ax 
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(V) Repetition of the same story with changes in the personnel , e. 
Rucira (275) and Kapota (42) ; Ghata (355) and Ekaraja (303) ; 
Veluka (43) and Indasamanagotta (f. 161) ; Migapotaka (372) 
and Somadatta (410). 

(d) Manipulation of different stories to impress the same morale e. g. } 
Sujata (352), Matarodana (317), Ananusocanlya (328) and 
Mattakundali (449). 

( e ) Developme 7 it of different stories with the same plot , e. g„ Kuru 
dhamma (276) and Vessantara (547). 

(/) Multiplication of the stories with the same hero, e. g., Alambusa 
(523) and Nalinikn (526) ; Vidhura-Pandita (545), Dhumakari 
(413) and Dasabrahmana (495). 

(g) Separation of parts from, a* zvhole , e. g., Kakantaka (170), 
Sirikalakanni (192), Devatapanha (360), Khajjopanaka (364), 
Bhuripaftha (452), Mendaka (471), Sirimanda (500) and 
Pancapandita (508) from Mahaummagga (546) ; Kandari (351), 
Culla-Kunala '464) from Kunala (536) ; Catuposathika (441) 
from Punnaka or Vidhura-Pandita (545). 1 

So far as these processes are concerned, the Barhut Jataka-scenes 
yield the following testimonies. In the scene bearing the label Isl- 
simgiya-J a taka, just the Bodhisatta’s birth from a doe is fully represent- 
ed. 2 This is a minor point in the story of BsyaSrtiga. The really 
important point as to how the Bodhisatta was tempted in vain by a 
heavenly courtezan and an earthly princess is entirely left out. The 
label indicates that there was only one Buddhist version of the story, 
then known to the Barhut artists, with the title corresponding to that 
of the story of Bsyasrngain the Sanskrit Epics. In the later Buddhist 
works, such as the Ja taka-Commentary, the Mahavastu and the Ava- 
danakalpalata, one finds two stories, named after the two temptresses 
as the Alambusa and the Nalinika, with Bsya&rnga as the hero and the 
Barhut episode as common to both. In the second scene the artists 
have represented a royal personage as giving away a state-elephant as 
a gift to a Brahman ascetic. The scene bears no label whatsoever to 
indicate that it belonged to any particular Birth-story. The Commen- 
tary-collection contains two distinct Jatakas, viz., the Kurudhamma and 
the Vessantara, developed with the Barhut episode as a common plot, 


■jf.. 

1 The numbers refer to Fausboll’s edition. 

2 Cunningham’s Stupa of Bharhut, PI. xxv. 7. 
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the latter as a Buddhist substitute for the Ramayanic story of 
Rama-Slta. 1 

In the Jataka-Commentary, the story of Kandari-Kinnara is treated 
as a separate Jataka as well as an interlude in the Kunala. The Barhut 
scene with the label Kadari-ki~ leaves one in the dark as to the actual 
position of the story in the Jataka collection, then known. Similarly 
the story of Janaka and Arrow-maker is just one of the many episodes 
in the M aha janaka- Jataka. Neither from the Barhut scene 3 nor from 
its label it is decisive if this was then treated as. a Jataka by itself or an 
interlude of another Jataka. But consider the scene in which a pair 
of Kinnaras stand in the presence of a king. 4 It bears a label which 
distinctly characterises the underlying story as a Jataka, balled ICinnara. 
This story occurs in the Commentary-collection as one of the episodes 
in the Takkariya-Jataka. Here the evidence of the Barhut scene may 
be taken to prove either that the stories originally treated as separate 
J&takas were later on interwoven into the narrative of a larger Birth- 
story of novelette class, or that the interludes of a novellette Jataka 
came to be treated as independent Birth-stories. The following example 
will however show how the earlier form of a story supplied the peg 
upon which was engrafted another story. Mahausadha’s feats of 
wisdom and ready wit at Yavamadhyaka form one of the many epi- 
sodes in the Mahaummagga-Jataka. The Barhut carving illustrates 
just these feats under the label V avamajhakiya-Jataka. The label clear- 
ly indicates that the Jataka in its earlier form was concerned only with 
these feats.* 

B. M. Barua 


1 Fausboirs Jataka, vol. VI, p. 557 : the wife of the Bodhisatta 
says that she followed her husband in his exile just a$ Slta followed 
Rama (Ramam Slta va). 

2 Stupa of Bharhut, PI. xiv (Side). 

3 Ibid., PI. xliv. 2. 

4 Ibid., PI. xxvii. 12. 

5 Ibid., PI. xxv. 3. 

I. H. Q*, SEPTEMBER, 1 926 
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The Sadhanamala and its Tibetan Version 

Scholars know that an edition of the Sadhanamala was first under- 
taken over eleven years back in the Bibliotheca Buddhica Series y but 
there is hardly any hope of its coming out, the series itself having been 
discontinued owing to the great war and the political situation in 
Russia. Dr. Benoytosh Bhattacharya has, however, now brought out 
an edition of the same work in the Gaekwad’s Oriental Series of 
which he is the General Editor. The book will be complete in two 
volumes, of which only the first has so far been published. The 
editor deserves our thanks for his learned work which, though not 
free from criticism, is a valuable contribution to the subject. 

The edition is based on eight different MSS. In seven of them 
the work is called Sadhanamala , while in only one MS., viz., Nb, 
one finds the name Sadhanasamuccaya which is supported also 
by the blank obverse side of the MS. Ab. Now, in the Tibetan 
Tanjur, Rgyud hgrel ( Tantravrtti ), Du, LXXI (Cordicr, Vol. 
Hi, p. 20) there is a large collection of 246 (95-340) sadhanas 
( sgrub thabs) under the name Sadhanasamuccaya (sgrub thabs kun las 
btus pa), which is divided into three sections. With a few exceptions 
almost all the sadhanas found in the Sadhanamala , as it is presented 
to us in the first volume by Dr. Bhattacharya, are identical with those 
in the Tibetan work, and both of them begin with the Trisatnayaraja - 
sadhana . The words, sadhanamala and sadhanasamuccaya , though 
different are identical in meaning, and are, therefore, two different 
names for the same work, 

As bearing upon the later phase of Buddhism, the Sadhanamala 
is a work very important in various respects. But I am here concerned 
only with the Sanskrit text as presented in the volume of GOS. 
It has already been noticed that for the preparation of the present 
edition not less than eight MSS have been used, yet it is desirable to 
examine how far the readings in the text edited by Dr. Bhattacharya 
are correct and reliable. With this object in view I take up here only 
two sadhanqs at random, nos. 2 and 3, and comparing the 
Sanskrit text with the Tibetan version place the result before my 
readers, I hope to show that it is Tibetan and not Sanskrit that has 
preserved the true and. actual readings in many cases, and that the 
former helps us in understanding many obsQurc points in those 
Sanskrit works that are extant. 
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I TRISAMAYARAJASADHANA 

Sanskrit Text, Sadhanamald , No, 2, pp. 15-17. Tibetan Text, Dam 
tshig gsum gyi rgyal pohi sgrub tkabs 1 , Tanjur, Rgyud hgrel, Du, 
LXXI ; Cordier, III, p. 20. 

Page 15, Verse 1. 

In a 2 3 in the word samatasdradharminah for samata- which has 
hardly any sense we have in T ( = Tibetan) samali- (sin tu yan dag). 

Similarly in c for asamantaP T has asamUna 0 x (imian med) which 
is undoubtedly better. 

In d for satna - in samavaraP T reads asama - (mt shuns med) and 
consequently owing to the metre it should be compounded with the 
preceding word, amaldcaldsatnaP . 

It may also be noted that in b for jagati T reads jagatdm (hgro ba 
mams kyi), but the metre does not allow it. It is, however, immaterial. 

Verse 2. 

In a as the metre, Manjub/zdsini, 3 demands the third syllable in 
gaganasamo 3 must be guru , but in fact it is not so. Moreover, the 
compound word does not give any clear sense. The line in T 
runs here thus : gagansamds tadupamd na vidyate ( nam mkhah dan 
mtshuns de rnams dpe med). But this reading, too, in Sanskrit cannot 
be accepted for the same reason. Therefore, for the sake of metre, the 
actual reading seems to have been : gaganopamds tadupamd na vidyate . 
But if we accept here a defective metre as the case is often found in 
such Buddhist writings, the actual reading might have been as suggest- 
ed first, 

T fully supports b , but there is nothing, as cannot be expected, in 
favour of the reading aslmike for aslmake . 

In c , sadasattvadhdtu' 0 does not give any sense. For this T has sada 
(for sada) sattvadkdt (rtag tu sems can khams ), The word sadd is 
made here sada ending in short a owing to the metre. This kind of 
shortening long vowels is often found in Buddhist Sanskrit. See 
below, verse 3, a, karunavegd* for karundvega . 

In the same line for °vara° T reads °kara° (byed). 


1 The full text is edited at the end of this paper. 

2 The four successive padas of a sloka is indicated here by a , b> c , 
and d respectively. 

3 The scheme is a$ follows ; - . 
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In d for a samanta 0 7 appears to read samanta 0 ( ma lus pa~nikhila 
= samanta , lit. amurta). Now, the compound word being in this case 
samantasiddhim , between this word and the preceding one, vigatopamesn 
a short syllable is wanting in the metre and for this the insertion of ca 
may be suggested. 

Verse 3. 

In b for avirodka- T has anirodha - {hgog pa med) which is wrongly 
written in the MS,, A, as anibodha In c T reads °parapy anantina 
( gzhan yan mthali med pa) for 0 paras amantini. But if we ignore 
the Tib. word yail, as Tib. translators often put it, though its Skt. 
equivalent, api , may not be employed in the original, and sometimes 
also omit it even when it is actually found therein, the reading as 
printed may be regarded as right. The word para in arthasadana * 
para is undoubtedly used in the sense of 'totally devoted to\ but the 
Tib. translator has wrongly taken it to mean any a ‘other* {gzhan). 
It may be pointed out here that the hyphen at the end of c is not 
wanted at all. 

Verse 4. 

In a for na nirodkatam T gives anirodhand reading simply kgag 
med which is generally translated by anirodha . In the same line the 
reading acald as found in the MS, A for dkuld in karuriacdrikakulct is 
supported by T which has gyo ba med . 

In b , triloki is compounded with vara° , but according to T it is 
evidently used as locative, triloke, e in classical Skt. being changed to 
i in Buddhist Skt. ; for in T the word is followed by the verb : li/ig 
rten gsum bsgron ( bsgren ?) and not by vara* ( mchog ). 

In c T has literally meya- (gzhal bya) for -mita- in amitd°. 

In d \ gatim gatesvapi is a doubtful reading, as it is not allowed by 
the metre, nor is supported by T according to which we may read here 
in prose aho tatra dharmatd sugatir avagatd {kye ma ckos fad der h/ug 
begs par khofi du tshun ). As the T shows, su- {legs par) cannot be 
construed with dharmatd as sudharmatd. It seems that the Tibetan 
translator could not understand the line clearly, nor is the Skt. line free 
from defect. 


Verse 5. 

In varadd must be joined in compound' to the preceding word 
agrasiddhi the word being agrasiddhi-varadi (it) as shows the Tib. 
version : mchog dnos grub mchog sbyin. 
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In b for varadanatl read varadana te separately, here varadana 
being for varadamni in classical Skt. as suggested by T : shy in 
pdhi mchog de dag 1 la. The next words in T are rtag tu legs par gsol , 
which can be rendered into Skt. by sada suvrtah ( = suprarthitah). 
Accordingly one is to read suvrtatam gatah for the adopted reading 
agyagcititam gatah. But, in all probablity, the actual reading in T for 
gsal might have been son ; thus with legs par (as legs par son) it means 
sugata in Skt., and the Tib. phrase is well-known in that sense. Conse- 
quently the only reading which can be suggested here is sugatam 
gatah for agragatitam gatah as printed. The latter may, however, 
somehow or other be defended in the sense of the former. 

Page 16. 

In c according to T the word triloki is to be taken separately for its 
classical form triloke as in the preceding verse. The reading in T is : 
hjig yten gsum kun, Skt. triloki (-e) sakalah , or sakala triloke . . 

After this the prose line, iti trisamayarafakalpokta vajradkarasan - 
glta stutih is put in T in verse completing it with the following line 
of the next verse : idatn tad° vistaram . 

In accordance with T there is no iti before trisamayarajd nor sam 
in samgitci in vafradharasamglta , but it adds krta (by as) after stutih . 
For idarri tat T has atra tat (de hdir). 

Verse 8. 

The whole line darhayanti 0 vigraham is omitted here in T. 

Verse 9. 

In a T has siddh'z. (grub ba) for suddha. It is to be noted that in 
b the metre is defective owing to nine syllables instead of eight. 
Accordingly one should read in a and b , siddhamogharajarri for suddhatn 
amogharajam as printed. A moghastddharaja (don yod grub pa rgyal po) 
is the actual word, but only owing to the metre the word siddha is put 
here before. 

In d for pravadanti T has dadanti (= dadati ) reading ster bar 
mdzad pa ste without the prefix /nz- (rab tu). 

Verse 10. 

In d for manasepsitcih T seems to read manasepsitam (yid kyi 
hdod pa) to be taken with sarva° purlin. In the same line T adds 
pari- ( yohs su ) before dadanti (ster). 


I In the xylograph bdag. 
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In e for balam vegam T reads stabs kyi mgs which is in Skt halasya 
vegairii ( = balavegam ). 
dan for kyi. 

In the following two prose lines for eva after etad T has evam (de 
bshin du, Lit. tatha) ; for va/ramandala ° °paHjara° {g?ir)P and for 
mahayogatantre'pP path it a in , yogamahcitantranusaranad vacyam ( hbyor 
rgyud chen pold rjes su librahs nas brjod par by alio). 

Verse n. 

In b for buddhaputrams ca bhavatah T reads buddhaputrasva bhavatah 
(sans rgyas sras kyi ran bzhin dan). 

Verse 13. 

For gurau vidheya navajha in a T has natikramyh ! guror a/hd (bla 
main bkah las Jidah mi by a). 

In c and d after mantra mudrds ca T adds vyartha {don med), and 
the whole line seems to have been read : na svayam mantramvdras 
ca vyartha ndsy as ca naiva tah j as suggested by T : ran gi shags 
dan phyag rgya yah / don med pa dah hams mi bya. 

Verse 14. 

In d T has bhojamydh ( bzah bar by a) for bhahfanlyah. See Sddhana - 
mala. p. 14, 11. 14-15 : “na vajrdklrd bhakaandyd na .’ 5 

Verse 15. 

In b for mudradisu gauravam which is evidently wrong T has 
mudrayam or mudrasv agauravam (phyag rgya mi g us). Literally b in 
T may be translated thus : heyam mudrasv agauravam ( phag rgya mi 
gus span bar bya). 

Verse 16. 

In b for susllanaparadkayoh T has suslle naparadhayet (tshul khrims 
Idan la smad mi bya). In c for na k ary any read nakaryam T reading 
the sentence bya min bya ba mi bya zkih. 

Verse 17, 

In a, samksepat is omitted in T which in a and b literally reads : 
paratmapratikxdani / kdrydni khalu varjayet j ( bdag gzhan rjes su mi 
mthun pahz j bya ba rnams ni span bar bya j). In c for makdkalpe T 
reads °kalpah (rtog pa chen pahi dam )° , 


I See Sadhanamala, p, 6, 1. 3, where the word vafrapaftfara is used, 
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Verse 18. 

For kaukrtyam ajlvamalam in a T reads hanky tyasahitajivo na 
karyali {htsho ba hgyod bcas mi bya zhin ). Accordingly the Skt. reading 
seems to have been kaukrtyeriaj%vam alam , the last word, a l am, being 
taken in the sense of ‘enough of, 1 varana, ‘negation. 5 In that case, the 
second case-ending instead of third one as demanded by grammar in the 
word afiva (as well as rati which follows) may be due to Buddhist Skt. 

In b for ratim samganikasu ca T has ratim ganakatho.su ca ( tshogs 
smra dgah ba). The reading of the last portion of b in Tib. appears to 
be defective. See the text edited. In accordance with the reading as 
suggested by me b would literally mean ganakatha (or the talk about 
multitude of people) cannot be allowed. 5 But ganakatha of Tib. may 
be tantamount to samganika, of our text (see Mahavastu , II, 355 ; 
Dtvyavadcina , p. 464) meaning ‘association 5 or ‘conversation with a 
multitude or company/ 

In c for bhurih which has no sense T gives bhavah (gyur> lit. 
bhnta) to be connected with the preceding word, vicikitsakatabhavalu 

The remaining portion after the verse 19 is put in prose in T. 

Verse 20. 

In c for sraddhah T reads hre&thah ( dan po , lit. pratham ah). 

Verse 21. 

In a T reads 0 hitodyuktavanmanah 0 , strictly 0 Jiitayuktavanmanah 0 
( phan pa dan Idan paid lus dan°) for °hitodyuktah (which should have 
been 0 hi tody uk to) vaniuanah 0 . 

In d for vidhina T has sadhanena (sgrub thabs ). Accordingly the 
actual reading owing to the metre seems to be sadhanepsitam for 
vidkine 0 . 

II VAJRASAN ASAD H ANA 

Sanskrit Text, Sadhanatnala y No 3, pp. 18-22. Tibetan Text, Rdo 
rje gdan gyi sgrub thabs, Tanjur, Rgyud hgrel, Du, LXXI ; Cordier 
HI, p. 21. 

P. 18, L. 1 

For namah° tathagataya T has namah hr%vajrasanaya , thus suppor- 
ting the reading found in the MS. A, excepting srl- which is omitted 
in the latter. 

LI. 2-5 

As regards the beginning stanza, there are some divergent readings 
in T, but as it is not quite clear to me on some points it is better not to 
discuss them here; . 
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L, 6 

For iatah T reads tatra (de la) which is better ; and for bhagavantam 
it has bhagavan-mnrttim ( °sku ) 

L. 7 

T omits 0 buddh am sarvatathagatadisamanvitam . 

L. 1 1 

For hfi after °mitabhaya T has krth. 


L. 12 

T omits svahZi after hxC and reads ah for khd. 


P. 19, 1. 4 

Before guru 0 T adds uttareP {bla bla ma ° ). 

L. 5 

For sncinapTija 0 T has snanapu$padi° (. khrus dan me tog la sogs 

L. 6 

T rightly adds kukala- or puny a- ( dge ) before parinama na, trisarana 
gamanam is left out in T. 


P. 20, 1 . 4 

Before dvibhujam T adds ekaniukkam (zhal gcig). 

LI. 5-6 

For savyakaram and apasavyam (in every case printed ava°) T has 
apasavyam ( =-dak$inam) and savyam (gyas and gyon pa) respectively. 
And for utsanga 0 T reads uttana 0 (gan khal du ). That as regards the 
bhvimisparhamudra the Tib. readings are quite right is evident from 
different figures of the Buddha. For instance, see the figures in the His- 
tory of Fine Art in India and Ceylon by Vincent A. Smith, p. 189; 
Indische Plastik von William Cohn, 1921, pp. 26, 27. The case is the 
same with 11 . 9, 10. See -below. 


L. 6 

For raktavastracchadiiagatram T has raktavastragatram ( na bzah 
dinar sku s . After this T adds bsnatns> Skt. lit. gr hitam ; it may, how- 
everj be explained in the sense of grkitva (bsnams nas). 

L. 9 

For savya- T has apasavyahaste ( ~dak 8 ina°)> as it reads phyag gyas 
pa na. Camara is taken in the right hand and not in the left 

L. 10 

For apasavyena T has savye ( = vame ). For °pui$pacckata T reads 
°sapu 8 papallava° (yal ga me tog dan bcas pa). 
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L. I I 

T omits bukla - in suklavarnam reading lit. gatrav a rna van fa m 
(sku mdag can pa). 

LL 18-19. 

T supports the reading stanamadhye (nu ma dbm su) found in the 
MSS. N C for stanadvaye. 

L. 19 

For buklavarnam T has raktaP ( dinar po). 

P. 21, 1. 1 

For vibhavya T vibhavayet ( bsgom par by aha). 

L. 2 

For hu hdram T hukdrah (hurfi yig go). Here ends the sentence. 

L. 3 

For samayasattvavai T has vlravat or iapasvivat (dpah bzkin du ). 

L. 4 

In T tatah is omitted. For 0 mandalam tasyopari T reads °mandala - 
s oypa ri. For u karaP T, which is here a little indistinct in the xylograph, 
seems to read d karaP . 

L. 5 

T omits ca before iti. 

L. 8 

For urdhvam T has madhye ( dbus su), 

L. 13 

For sthdpayet T reads bhavayet ( dgon bar by alto). 

LI. 1314 

For arghya°prok%a%iam T reads pddydcamanadhnpak^panani [. zkabs 
bsil dan \ zhal bsil dan \ bsan {bsans ?) gtor mams]. 

L. 14 

For kslradi T has payasadi (ho thug la sogs ). It may, however, be 
observed here as evident from the Tib, the word ks%ra does not mean 
here ‘ milk*, but ‘rice and milk cooked together’ as porridge. This is 
called payasa ox par am anna in some parts of the country, while in 
others the very word, hsira, is used in the same sense. 

L. 15 

In T vikitah is omitted. 

I. H. Q v SEPTEMBER, 1 9^6 80 
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L. 1 7 

In T saw ay as tv am is once and samayam aham is omitted. 

L. 18 


Before o ah hu T seems to add o (or a') hu. For f ahead T has Mali 
( de nas). 


TRISAMAYARAJASADHANA 

OF 

RATNaKARAGUPTAPADA 

Tibetan Version 

DAM TSHIG GSUM GYI RGYAL POHI SGRUB THABS 

Tanjur, Rgyud hgrel, Du, LXXI ; Cordier, III, p, 20A 

rgya gar skad du 1 tri sa ma ya ra ja sa dha nam 1 bod skad du I 
dam tshig gasum gyi rgyal pohi sgrub thabs || 

Sans rgyas dati I byan chub sems dpah thams cad la phyag tshal lo II 

1 

mi mnam ma gyo sin tu yah dag chos kyi snin | 
shin rjehi bdag hid hgro ba rnams kyi sdug bshal hjoms | 
mnam med yon tan kun dan dhos grub ster mdzad pa l 
dri med mi gyo mtslnins med rab mchog chos rnams ni II 

2 

nam mkhah dan mtshuhs de rnams dpe med yon tan gyi ! 
cha sas rdul phran gzegs nas kyah ni mtshams med pa ! 
rtag tu sems can khams byed dhos grub sbyin pa po \ 
dpe dan bral zhin ma lus pa yi dhos grub rnams n 

3 

rtag tu dri med shin rjehi sugs kyis lhas nas ni l 
smon lam grub cih hgog pa med pahi chos hid do I 
hgro bahi don du sgrub thabs gzhan yah mthah med pa l 
brtse ba chen pohi bdag hid rtag tu rnam par mdzes II 


i The xylograph used here is of the Narthang edition and belongs 
to the Visvabharati Library, Santiniketan. 
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4 


heae med snih rjehi spyod pa gyo ba med pa yis 1 
hfj r ten gsum bsgroh* mchog gi dnos grub sbyin paho | 
o-zhal bya hjal byed dan hbral legs par yens rdzogs Sin 1 
kye ma chos bid der hjug legs par khoft du tshud 11 


5 

dam tshig gsum mchog dnos grub mchog sbyin ster mdzod pa I 
sbyin pahi mchog de bdag la rtag tu legs par gsol- I 
hiig rten gsum kun mchog sbyin mchog gi sgrub pa po 1 
mgon po dus gsum gsegs rnams kun nas sgrib med pa r 

6 


dam tshig gsum rgyal rtog par gsuns I 
rdor hdzin glu dan bstod pa byas I 3 
de hdir sans rgyas thams chad kyi I 
yon tan rgya chen phul du byuh II 

7 

lhan cig tsam du brjod pas kyan | 
snags lit. ms thams cad nes par hgrub I 
bstod pahi jjgyal po hdi yis ni | 
de bzhin gSe&s. rnams ties par miles | 

.8 

dnos grub rgya chen atftr par byed \ 
rtog pa la gnas rtog las.gsuns l 
mgon po rnam par snan rrdzad che l* 
mi bskyod 5 rin chen hbyun ldan dan 1 


113“.s : “-===-rs. 

glu bstod pa byas. according to Sanskrit, after 

a The word che should have been put, accorai 

* I „ mmtock*. meaning mMnMa. In accordance «.i 

«il^a”w/hav; here’ .he meaning is 

5 Generally for akmbhya we have ma bskyod. 
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rgyal ba dag 1 la hod dpag med j 
don yod grub pa rgyal po kun | 
ro dan ro bcuh de hid dan | 
mchog tu ster bar mdzad pa ste n 

10 

ma lus dnos grub dag daii ni 1 
dgah ba rgya chen phun tshogs gnas | 
bsam pa thams cad yohs su gah | 
yid kyi hdod pa yohs su ster ll 
ye §es tshe dan stobs kyi sugs | 
dge bahi mchog rnams ster ba po ll 

zhes so ( de bzhin du bstod pa hcli rdo rjehi gur gyi brgyan pa rnal 
hbyor rgyud chen nohi rjes su hbrahs nas brjod par byaho | zhes so || 
sans rgyas kun la phyag htshal lo | 

1 1 

sans rgyas sras kyi rah bzhin dan j 
dus gsum sans rgyas phyag htshal nas ) 
hchad hgyur dam tshig cun zad rnams | 
dpal Idan dam tshing gsum las gsuhs ll 

12 

dam chos smad par mi by a zhih | 
gah du hah span bar mi byaho | 
rdzogs sans rgyas dan byart chub sems ) 
de rnams mi gus span bar bya it 

13 

bla mahi bkah las hdah mi bya | 
lus can rnams ni bsad mi bya | 

; ran gi shags dan phyag rgya yah | 

don med pa dah hams mi bya ii 

14 

ser sna cliah gi btuh ba ni | 
thams cad du yah bya ba min | 
rdo rjehi rnam pa mi hgoh zhih I 
bzah bar bya bahan ma yin no n 


I Read dan (f). 
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khri yi st eu clu mi rial zhih I 
phyag rgya mi gas span bar by a t 
bla ma dan ni lha rnams dan | 
by is pahi chos hid mi by a ho \\ 

16 

mnon spyod by a ba ma yin zhih i 
tshul khrims Man la smad mi bya \ 
bya min bya ba mi bya zhih 1 
sdig la rjes su yi rah min 11 

1/ 

bdag gzhan rjes su mi mthun pahi \ 
bya ba rnams ni span bar bya l 
rtog pa chen pohi dam tshig hdi I 
dpal Idan dam tshig gsum las ses il 

18 

htsho ba hgyod bcas mi bya zhih I 
tshogs smra dgah has chog par bya \ l 
the tshom hid du gyur pa dan I 
yo byad yohs su hdzin pa dah fl 

19 

le lo dah ni zhum pahi sems l 
de bzhin bdag la bstod pa sogs | 
bar du good pahi chos rnams su I 
rtog pahi rgyal po hid las gsuhs I! 

fies pa hdi rnams las hes par grol zhih | shon du gsuhs pahi dam tshig 
la gnas nas 1 chags pa thams cad spams te l dah po dah brtan pahi yah 
dag pahi byah chub kyi sems kyis hgro ba gsum po la phan pa dah Idan 
pahi lus dan tshig 2 dah yid rnams kyi byed pa dah I dam tshig gsum 
las gsuhs pahi sgrub thabs kyis chags hdod pahi dnos grub du hgyur roll 

rin chen hbyuii gnas sbas pahi zhabs kyis mdzad pa } 
dam tshig gsum gyi rgyal pohi sgrub thabs rdzogs so 11 

VlDHUSHEKHARA BHATTACHARYA 

1 As the sense requires read dgah ba mi chog bya for dgah bas chog 
par bya . 

2 In the xylograph dag. 



The Janapada and the Paura 

II 

I shall now examine the evidences bearing on the political functions 
of the supposed Janapada and Paura bodies. 

As to having gold coins minted by the Sauvarnika for the Jdnapaila 
association, it has already been shown {I HQ., II, pp. 406 f.) that the 
inference is highly doubtful. The inference as to the joint session of the 
Paura and the Janapada bodies for the discussion of matters of impon 
tance, and the existence of the office of the Janapada body at the 
capital rests wholly on imaginary grounds. 

Mr. J. (p. 79) cites as an example of the joint session of the 
members of the Paura and Janapada bodies the assemblage of the 
P auras and the Janapadas the court of king Dasaratha 

Nomination of on the occasion of the declaration of Rama as Vuvarlja \ 
Prince. " The gathering included however not merely the Pauras 

and Janapadas i.e. the people of the capital and the 
country (and not members of the Paura and the Janapada bodies as 
Mr. J, supposes) but also the rulers of various kingdoms (. R . II, 1, 
45 — medinyah pradhanan prthivlpatln) and the subjects of varices 
territories (prthag janapadan api —R., loc. cit.) The gathering was 
extremely motley and the pauras and the janapadas are by no rfleauis 
given a very prominent place in the sloka in the Raviayci'iia in which 
the presence of the different classes of people is mentioned (R ti 11 , 2 , 
19 brahmana janamukhyas ca paura janapadaih saha). They met in 
response to an invitation sent by king Da§aratha (/?., II, I, 45) and 
not in answer to a notice formally issued by a convener associated with 
either of or both the supposed Paura and Janapada bodies. Certain 
passages also corroborate the inference that the princes and the 
Brail manas present there were given more prominence than the 
pauras and the janapadas i.e. people of the pura and the janapada 
(R; II, 2, 3 -uvaca nrpatir nrpan ; ibid., II, 2, 17 — pratyanandan nrpd 
nrpam ; II, 2, 24 — ra/anah samsayo’yam me). Moreover, it is 

evident from R . II, I, 41 {mhcttya saczvaih sardham yuvarajam ainany - 
ata) that in consultation with ministers DaSaratha had already decided 
upon making Rama his heir-apparent. The object of calling the people 
at large to his court was to make an announcement of his decision 
befoie them and to ascertain whether it met with their assent. It does 
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not come out from these facts that there existed the Paura and Jana - 
pada bodies with constitutional power to nominate an heir-apparent. 
I do not mean to say that in extreme cases of oppression, or on the 
failure of an heir to the throne, the people could not or did not actually 
make their opinion or will operative by dethroning a tyrannical ruler 
or by choosing the successor to the throne. What I intend to state is 
that the inference cannot be drawn that the selection of the heir-appa- 
rent was made by the supposed Pour a and Janapada bodies at their 
joint session at the metropolis. 

It may be mentioned in passing that Mr. J. (p. 81) is wrong in 
supposing that Dasaratha was somewhat surprised at their ready 
approval of the appointment of Rama to the exclusion of his own self. 
As a matter of fact the king, by his query as to why the people assembl- 
ed at his court were wanting to see his son appointed an heir-appa- 
rent, intended to have an express indication from them that they really 
liked Rama and were not agreeing to the nomination only because 
the king desired it. 

From the remarks already made ( I HQ II, p. 401) it will be apparent 
that the term v- ddhas referred to at p. 82 of the Hindu Polity does 
not necessarily mean the aldermen of a corporate body. 

The Mrcchakatika contains no evidence by which the existence of the 
Paura and the Janapada bodies or their constitutional power to depose 
a king can be proved. The king Palaka is murdered 
ihc lUrccha- by Aryaka, a milkman, with the help of his friend 
! rln J d ! b 1 ” " Sarvilaka in fulfilment of a prophesy. In the commis- 

sion of this murder either Aryaka or his friend does 
not enter into conspiracy with others, not to speak of what Mr. J. calls 
the Paura and the Janapada bodies. There is nothing to show in the 
drama that the king was oppressive though no doubt his brother-in-law 
Santsthanaka acted in a high-handed manner. The arrest of Carudatta 
was brought about by this relation of the king out of personal grudge 
because the former proved to be an obstacle in the way of the latter 
in his attempt to secure the love of Vasantasena. The judge who tried 
Carudatta was led to believe that he was guilty partly by the force of cir- 
cumstances and partly by the false evidences adduced at the court. All 
these show clearly that Carudatta was not a victim of the king s mal- 
administration. However, the king was murdered only because he in- 
curred the displeasure of Sarvilaka by putting in jail his friend Aryaka, 
who according to the prophesy was to have been the successor to the 
throne. The supposed Paura and Janapada bodies had nothing to do 
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with the murder of the king, and they cannot be credited with any 
constitutional power. 

Three wrong statements in this connection require correction : 

(1) Carudatta has been called the president of the commercial 
union by Mr. J. Carudatta was a Brahmin merchant (sresthin), hut 
there is nothing in the drama to show that he was a president of the 
union of merchants. 

(2) It is not a fact that ‘the brother of the deposed king who 
established confidence among the Pauras obtained sovereignty/ It 
was Aryaka, a milkman, who obtained sovereignty and evidently he 
had no relationship with the king, and the man who consoled the pauras 
was Sarvilaka, the friend of the person who obtained sovereignty. 

( 3 ) JdnapadasamavZiya refers, in the Mrcckakatika , to the crowd 
that assembled on the occasion of the intended execution of. Carudatta, 
and not to the corporate association of the Janapada as has been 
supposed. It has been stated by Mr. J. that this saviavdya was 
shortly after addressed as the Pauras. This however is not a fact. 
The text on which he relies has been put as Paura vdibadedka , kim- 
mmittam pddakl flvaviadt (Pauras, Kill him, why should the wretch be 
allowed to live) while the text should be P.aurah — Vd.bd.ded/ia , kiayni - 

mittam pddakl jlvaviadi (Voices of citizens : kill him ). This 

text is found in both the Nirnay Sagar and Jlbananda Viclyasagar’s 
editions, and the former has been followed in the English translation 
of the Mrcckakatika in the Harvard Oriental Series. Moreover for 
reasons already stated, the ‘Pauras’ cannot mean ‘members of the 
Paura body.’ 

As regards the evidence of the Mahdvainsa (IV, 1*6) that after four 
kings had successively usurped the throne by slaying their fathers the 
citizens (nagarah) banished the reigning parricide installing in his 
place his minister Sisunaga. There is nothing in it to show, that the 
ndgaras constituted a corporate body. Though the word paura has 
not been mentioned in the passage in the Mahdvamsa , Mr. J. says, 
“there again the Pauras stand for the Pauras and the JdnapadasP 

The significance of the passage in the Dahakumdracarita (ch. Ill — 
Anujdh punar attbakavah fair api ghatante paurajanapaddh) n has been 
missed by Mr. J. There is a story in the Dahakumdracarita (ch. Ill) that 
Vikatavarman, a nephew of Praharavarman, the king of Mithila rose 
in rebellion against the king while the latter was away from his king- 
dom. The throne was usurped and Praharavarman was put in jail. In 
course of time his son Upaharavarman whose identity was, by an 
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accident, known neither to himself nor to the people came to know 
that the dethroned king was his father and resolved to take revenge. 
He slew the usurper and regained the throne for his father. While devis- 
ing means for the murder of Vikatavarman, he remarked that it would 
be easy to approach and kill the usurper as he has many brothers who 
mix with the people (^akyas ca maya asau Vikafcavarma yathakathancid 
upaslisya vyapadayitum, anujah punar atibahavah tair api ghatante 
paurajanpadah). On the basis of this remark Mr. J. infers that (p. 83) 
“in the Dahaknmxraca) ita (ch. Ill) the P auras and the Jiinapadas are 
said to be friendly to the brothers of the king ; it is therefore feared 
by the speaker that they are bound to succeed the king if the latter 
dies/’ But there is nothing in the text expressing the ‘fear’ of the 
'speaker’ that owing to the friendship of the king’s brothers with the 
P auras and Janapadas , the brothers were 'bound to succeed the king/ 
Further, had there been in the passage in the Dakakumaracqrita any 
indication of the great power of the supposed Paura and Janapada 
bodies, it would have been wielded either on the occasion of the 
dethronement of Praharavarman or the murder of the usurper. Such 
powerful bodies could not have remained indifferent on such important 
occasions. 

Mr. J. (p. 84) has quoted from the Arthasastra (I, XIII) some 
passages, characterising them as 'samples of discussion in the assem- 
blies of the Paura and the Janapada’. He finds in the 
cushions 1 ia^the expression forth a-sabka-b<da-pugaja nasama vayes u a refer- 
Paura-janapada. ence to (1) the forthTi-sabha-balasainavTiya or the section- 
al sub-assembly of the Paura in charge of the sacred 
places and public buildings, (2) the Piigasarnavdy a or the sub-assembly 
in charge of trade and manufacture, and (3) the janasamavUya or the 
popular assembly. But such an interpretation cannot be put on the 
passage in view of apparent grammatical difficulty. Moreover as Kauti- 
lya mentions (II, 35) forthayatana as a place to which spies may 
conveniently be sent for getting information, fortha should be taken 
as a separate entity and each of the terms sabha , §«/», puga and 
janasainavTtya should be taken separately. There are other difficulties 
in accepting Mr. J’s interpretation. The term puga by itself means 
guild and need not be tagged on to santavaya . Again if the fortkct- 
satnvaya etc. were corporate bodies, it would not have been possible for 
the secret agents of the government, outsiders as they were, to take 
part in the discussions held by those bodies. 

While discussing the qualifications of men who should be consulted 

I, IL Q., SEPTEMBER, 1 9 26 81 
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by the king, the MahabJuirata (santi, S3, 45) says that one in whom the 
paura ancl the janapada repose confidence for his righte- 
paura-jana^da ous CO nduct deserves to be consulted (tasmai mantrah 

and the appoint* 

mentof the prayoktavyah). This does not certainly prove that 
c ie minis er. ^ ie supposed Paura and Janapada bodies had a hand 

in the appointment of the chief Mantrin. 

The words rastra and to xtriya mentioned in the Mb/i. (santi, 85, 12) 
have been taken by Mr. J. (p. 85) as the Janapada body and 
its President respectively. In the verse referred to above, Mr. j. 
finds a reference to the important procedure of submitting the cabinet 
resolutions on state policy to the supposed Janapada body. But a few 
lines further on, the word radra has been used in the Mbh . in the 
sense of a ‘kingdom 5 ( vidravcc caiva rad ram te sycno.t pakjgano tv a i. e. 
thy kingdom will vanish as birds flee away before a hawk. — Santi, 85, 
14). The term rooirlya should be rendered by the word governor. 
In the inscription of Rudradaman Liider’s list, 9 ( 55 ), Pusyagupta, 

the provincial governor of Candragupta has been called rldrlya, Thus 
the meaning of the verse mentioned above would be ; The result of 
the deliberations of the king and his ministers should be reported to 
to the governor (rastriyaya ca darsayet) and made known to the 
people in the kingdom (sampresayed rastrej. 

Mr. J. says (p. 85) that “the tenure of ministers depended to a 
considerable extent on the good will and the confidence of the Paura- 
Janapada”. But it cannot be shown from the text of 
and r tcnui*c P o? a i nscr ipti° n (Fleet, C.I.L , Vol. Ill, p. Co) mentioned in 

oiflccs of ■minis- this connection that the pauras and the fa napadas were 
other than the citizens of the town and the country. 
It is very natural that the king while appointing a minister should 
carefully consider the qualifications of the candidate. It is also recorded 
in the inscription that the king while selecting Pranadatta as his minis- 
ter found among his other qualifications that he was devoted to the 
welfare of mankind (sarvasya lokasya hite niyuktah — p. 60, 1. 6). 
Pranadatta again finding his son Cakrapalita most qualified and ‘beloved 
of the people 5 (priyo janasya — p. 61, K 1 1) appointed him as the governor 
of a province. No doubt there is in the inscription a reference to the 
minister coaxing the citizens (lalayamasa ca pauravargan) but this does 
not prove that he did so because the pauras as members of the 
supposed paura body had any hand in the appointment of ministers. 
Mr. J. (p. 86) has misunderstood the meaning of the following 
passage of the inscription — nagaram apt ca bhnyZit v ddhimat paura- 
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justam — and has translated it thus : '‘May the Capital prosper and 
be loyal to the PauraP The correct translation would be either 'may the 
city prosper and be full of inhabitants’ (Fleet) ‘or may the city be in- 
habited by prosperous citizens. 1 

As to the evidence of the Divyavadana, it has already been shown 
(/. H. Q. y II, p. 398) that the existence of a Paura body in a 
presidency capital cannot be established on the strength of the 
passage. 

A wrong interpretation of the following sentence in the Kalinga 
Separate Edict of Asoka has led Mr. J. to think that it refers to the 
'sudden excitement of the pauras .* Etaye athaye iyam lipi likhita kida 
ejia nagalaviyohalaka sasvatam yufevxl ti nagalajanasa aka sin a paliboihe 
va akasma palikilese va no sia ti. ('‘For this purpose has this scripture 
been here inscribed in order that the administrators of the town may 
strive without ceasing that the restraint or torture of the townsmen 
may not take place without due cause ”). Here Wtagalajanasa* means 
the ‘townsmen* and not the paura body, while the portion of the 
sentence following the word signifies ‘the restraint or torture of the 
townsmen without cause/ as evidently the edict was inscribed to 
remind the officials of their responsibilities to the people and to guide 
them by instructions conveyed through it. 

According to the Arthasastra (V, 2), the king, in times of financial 
trouble, should approach his subjects with a demand of money ( paura - 
janapadan bhikseta). Mr. J. (p. 88) infers from the use of the word 
paura-jZnapada that the proposals for taxation were first submitted to 
the supposed paura-Janapada body and the king had to beg of that 
body the taxes. 

But from the nature of the recommendation as to the different 
methods of approaching different individuals or groups of individuals 
e. g. cultivators, merchants, herdsmen, and from the prescribed activi- 
ties of the king’s agents in connection witfrthe realisation of moneys 
it is evident that the king had not to encounter any check from the 
supposed Paurq-fonapada body on his authority for imposing taxes 
on the people. Spies in disguise, for instance, were employed to revile 
those who paid small amounts ( Arthasastra f V, 2 — Kapaitkas catnan 
alpam prayacchatdh kutsayeyuh ). By causing a false panic that an evil 
spirit demanding the sacrifice of human beings had arrived on a certain 
tree, the king’s agents under the guise of ascetics were to collect money 
from the people (Paura-Janapada) on the pretext of propitiating the 
eyi! spirit (Arthasastra* V, 2). These are . certainly not the method: 
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which can be considered approximations to the supposed procedure of 
submitting proposals for taxation to the imagined Pattra-Jtinapada 
bodies. The word jTinapada in passages like jaiinpadam mahantam alpa- 
praimnam va devaniotrkaTiy y Licet a ( Artha V, 2) surely lefeis to the 
country i. e. the people of the country and not to any corporate body. 
The word yaceta and bhikseta are only polite terms signifying demand- 
ing money from the subjects and does not necessarily imply subordina- 
tion of the king’s position to the panra jlnapada . 

Mr. J. remarks (p. 89 f. n.) that in the passage in the Aidhamstra 

(xii, 2 bahulibhute tiksnah pauran nisasvaharayeyuh) bahutlbhnte 

should be compared with the puli word sambahula denoting the holding 
of a meeting to decide a matter by the vote of the majority. But 
bahutibhUta in Sanskrit means ‘spread’ and it has been so explained 
in the commentary on the Arihakastra , — the Nayacandrika (p. 218 — 
athTismin pravode prathite). Instead of comparing it with a similar pali 
word we should try to find out its meaning from the uses of the identi- 
cal Sanskrit word in different contexts e. g. in the KathTisaritsagam 24, 
21 1 ; Raghuvarnsa, 14, 38 where it means ‘spread’ in reference to news 
or rumour. 

On the basis of the Rudradaman inscription, Mr. J. states (p. 89) 
that when the cabinet of ministers refused to grant money for the 
repair of the Sudarsana lake in view of its enormous size, he did it 
from svakosa i. e. his private purse ; and the statement in the inscription 
that the king supplied the money without oppressing the paura-janapa- 
da jana has been taken to imply that if a fresh tax had been imposed 
on the people for the purpose, he would have had to obtain the sanction 
of the Pci2ira-Janapada body. 

The whole position has, I think, been misunderstood. The ministers 
did not advise the undertaking of the repair of the lake because they 
were frightened by the enormity of the work, while the king was more 
optimistic and therefore he undertook the work inspite of reluctance of 
the ministers to do so. The king spent the money from the treasury 
which could well be called his svakosa. This view has been taken 
by Pandit Bhagavanlal Indraji and Dr. Bilhler in their translation of 
the passage : “he the Mahaksatrapa Rudradaman for the sake, of a 

thousand years, for the sake of cows and Brahmans, and for 

the increase of his merit and fame, has rebuilt the embankment three 
times stronger in breadth and length, in a not very long time, expend- 
ing a great amount of money from his own treasury , without oppress- 
ing the people of the town and the province by (exacting) taxes. 
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The inference that the king could have had the money by having 
the proposal for the imposition of a fresh tax sanctioned at the joint 
session of the Paura and the Janapada bodies has no grounds to 
support it. 

Mr. J. (p. 90) has quoted passages from the Mbh. (santi, 87) in 
which, in his opinion, ‘the method of securing a majority in the assemb- 
ly of the Janapada (for obtaining a grant) is given, 
To°the S paura proving the legal power and authority of the Paura - 

janapada. Janapada .’ In reality, in the chapter, Bhisma while 

describing how a kingdom may be consolidated, refers 
to the considerations that should weigh with the king and the methods 
that might be adopted by him in the realisation of taxes from his 
subjects. There is no reference in these passages to the existence 
of any assembly. In the following Slokas the king has been advised 
to show compassion to poor subjects {paura Janapada ft) whether they 
depend upon him immediately (samSrita) or mediately (upasrita) and 
to see that those who live in the outskirts of his kingdom (bahya jana) 
are kept in check while those who live within the country are given 
advantages (bhoktavyo madhyamah sukham). 

Paurajanapadan sarvansamSritopaSritaips tatha, 
yathasaktyanukampeta sarvan svalpadhanan api, 
bahyam janam bhedayitva bhoktavyo madhyamah sukham, 
evara nasya prakupyanti janah sukhitaduhkhitah. 

The expression paurajanapada has been as usual taken by Mr. J. 
to mean the members of the supposed paurajanapada body. He 
translates the passage thus (p. 90) ■ “All the Paurajanapada (i. e. all 
the members), those in session (samSrita), as well as those taking ease 
(upaSrita), i. e. every one of them should be shown (royal) sympathy, 
even those who are not rich. Dissension should be created in the 
Outer (bahya) body of theirs, and then the Middle body to be well (or 
comfortably) won over (‘bribed,’ ‘entertained’). The king thus acting, 
the people will not be excited and disappointed whether they feel 
(the burden) easy or heavy.” This rendering is extremelymisleading. 
Samsrita and upasrita. have been translated arbitrarily as ‘members 
in session’ and ‘members taking ease’ : Nilakantha explains them thus r 
samsritah sakqld asrttah (dependent directly), upabrztah vyavakitah 
(dependent mediately). As to the words bahya and madhyama ( abhyatt* 
tard) we have already pointed out ( I HQ ., II, p. 40°) that they 
cannot be taken as the Outer Body and the Inner Body of the supposed 
Paura assembly. The §loka which in the opinion of Mr. J. refers to 
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the address from the throne begging extra taxes from the Paura- 
anapada is this : 

Prag eva tu dhanadanam anubhasya tatah punah, 

sannipatya svavisaye bhayam rastre pradarsayet. (Santi, 87, 26). 

Mr. J. translates it thus : c ‘Then before money demand is made, the 
king going to them, and addressing by a speech should point out to 
the rastra ( janapada ) the danger to his country,” I do not see the 
reason why the word rastra which has been translated by the term 
‘realm* in the same context (H. P p. 92 , line 9) should be taken here 
as the janapada (assembly). Moreover, there is nothing in the text 
corresponding to the words ‘to them* after the word "going* in the 
translation. The whole piece of translation (H. P. t pp. 90-92) of the 
Mbh. passage made by Mr. J. is full of inaccuracies. The slokas really 
mean that the king should first of all make a proclamation of his 
desire for levying taxes (prag eva tu dhanadanam anubhasya) and 
should point out to the people in his realm the danger (threatening) his 
kingdom (bhayam rastre pradarsayet). It is the king's agents (ra§mi) 
who are to be sent to the various parts of the kingdom with this message 
to be communicated to the subjects and this message has been mistaken 
as the king's speech to an assembly. In connection with the passages 
in which privileges \anugraha) have been conferred on or demanded 
by the people {paura janapada) Mr. J. has always interpreted the ex- 
pression paura janapada as the paura and the janapada bodies while 
for the reasons already stated, the citizens of the town and the country 
should be the real signification. 

As already pointed out {I HQ., II, p. 388) the terms poram 
and janapadam in the Kharavela Inscription can well signify simply 
‘the people of the town' and ‘the people of the country.' 
janapada^nd Paura janapada mentioned in the Arthamstra (II, 1) in 

anugrahas. a similar;way bears the same meaning. If there existed 

the Paura janapada bodies with extensive constitutional 
powers, they would not have been so helpless as to express their readi- 
ness to migrate to a different country if their prayers were not granted by 
by the king (niratiugrahah paratra gacchamah — Arthasastra xiii, 1). 
Mr. J. (93) wants this passage to be read in the light of §loka 36 of Bk. 
II of Yajnavalkya “enjoining that the king must pay to the Janapada 
(in the singular) compensation for loss caused by thieves. 1 ’ The signi- 
ficance of Mr. J's remark is not apparent. The injunction that the 
property lost by theft should be made good from the king’s treasury 
has nothing to do with the Janapada body because janapada in the 
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singular refers here to the individual who has sustained loss caused by 
thieves. The rule of Gautama is explicit on this point : “ Having 
recovered property stolen by thieves, he shall return it to owner, or 
(if stolen property is not recovered) he shall pay (its value) out of his 
treasury.' 5 

The reference to the janapada jana in Asoka Pillar Edict IV and in 
Rudradaman Inscription has also been taken as meaning the janapada 
body without any ground. 

The Dig; ha Nikaya (Kutadanta Sutta, 12) has been cited by Mr. j. 
to prove that there existed “the constitutional practice of the king’s 
approaching the Janapada and the Naigama or Paura 
l he permission ,£p r a f res h tax when he intended to undertake a big 

of the paura-ju- ^ 

napada to un- sacrifice. 5 ’ The text, however, does not in fact support 
tice. a e a SaCn ^ ie statement. King Dighadanta expresses to his Puro- 

hita the desire of performing a great sacrifice and asks 
for his instruction in the matter (Icchain 5 aham brahmana mahayannam 
yajituip, anusasatu main bhavam — Kutadanta Sutta, ic). The Purohita 
anticipating that it will involve the expenditure of money to be realised 
from the people replied that as the kingdom was in disorder it will be 
wrong to levy taxes from the people (sakantake janapade saupaplle 
balim uddhareyya, akiccakarl assa tena bhavam raja. Ibid., 11). There- 
upon the king gives food and corn to those who devote themselves 
to keeping cattle and farm ; capital to those who devote themselves to 
trade ; wages and food to those who devote themselves to government 
service ; and thus when the disorder is at an end, and the king's revenue 
goes up (maha ca ranho rasiko ahosi) he invites Ksatriyas and minis- 
ters and Brahmanas and householders either in the country or in the 
towns’ (negama c* eva janapada ca), and making known to them 
his intention of offering a sacrifice asks their opinion on the matter. 
The four classes of people mentioned above viz. the Ksatriyas, minis- 
ters, Brahmanas and householders of the town and the country 
(1. khattiya anunyutta negama c' eva janapada ca, 2. amcca parisajja 
negama c' eva janapada ca, 3, brahmana mahasala negama c' eva jana- 
pada ca, 4. gahapatinecayika negama c 5 eva janapada ca) replied “Get 
his majesty the king celebrate the sacrifice.” The king does not here 
ask for a fresh tax nor does he approach the imagined Paura or the 
JZmapada body. He invites only the influential citizens from the town 
(negama) and the country (janapada) and asks their consent in the 
matter of celebrating a great sacrifice. This too does not prove it to 
be a constitutional practice. Had it been so, the king himself independ 
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ent of the instruction of his Purohita could have followed it. The 
terms negaina and janapada quoted above have been paraphrased in 
the Sumahgala-vilasini (P.T.S., vol. I, p. 297) as niga>navhsino and 
janapadavasino respectively. 

The Arfhasastra marks out a period in the king’s daily routine 
of work for the disposal of business relating to the paura- janapada 
( H . P.> p. 95). From this Mr. J’s inference is that there existed the 
Paura-JZinapda bodies. But the expression ‘Paura-Janapada 5 simply 
means the people of the town and the people of the country. It 
is not at all extraordinary that the king has been directed in the 
Artkakastra to devote a period of the day exclusively to disposal of 
business pertaining to his subjects. The reason for 

Daily business . 

of the Paura- the making ot such an arrangement is thus given by 

the a k?n d g Wlth Kautilya. “For when a king makes himself inaccessible 

to his people and entrusts his work to his immediate 
officers, he is sure to engender confusion in business and to cause there- 
by public disaffection Q prakrtikopa ), and makes himself a prey to his 
enemies. He should therefore personally attend to the business of the 
gods, of heretics, of Brahmanas learned in the Vedas, of cattle, of sacred 
places, of minors, the aged, the afflicted and the helpless, and of women.” 
Cf, A§oka’s Rock Edict, VI (Girnar) : u So by me the arrangement has 
been made that at the times when I am eating, or in the ladies* apart- 
ment, or in my private room, or in the mews, or in my conveyance, 
or in the pleasure-gardens, everywhere the persons appointed to give 
information should keep me informed of the affairs of the people” (athe 
me janasa pativedetha iti). 

Mr. J. (p. 96) remarks that Asoka sought countenance from the 
Janapada body for the propagation of his Dharma. The text in 
the inscription (Rock Edict, Vljfl, Girnar) on which he 
in theXsoka 4 relies is janapadas ca janasa dasanarri dhammanusastl ca 

inscription. dhamaparipucka ca. Here janapadasa janasa has been, 

as previously, taken as a corporate body to which 
there is the same objection as what has been repeated several times 
before, 

The word Janapaddh in the Vamadevaglta in the Mbh., Santi (91, 24) 
has been taken to mean the Janapada body but without any good 
ground. In the preceding chapter viz. the Utathyaglta (ch, 91, 23), there 
is a reference to the chance of the Janapadas being reduced to poverty 
and taking to the collection of alms as the means of livelihood* 
This does not fit in with Mr. J.’s statement (p. 99) that “the members of 
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the Janapada as well as of the Paura were generally rich people. And 
those who were not rich were not poor either. 13 

As to the Pauras administering relief to the poor and the helpless 
in the capital (H. P.> p. 98), I have already pointed out (/HQ., II, 
p. 491) that such works had no connection with the supposed Paura 
body. 

The statement that the method ‘‘by which the Paura-Janapada 
made the government of a misbehaving king difficult was that the 
offended Paura and Janapada would make out a bill 
and present it to the king to make good all the losses 
sustained in the kingdom by thefts, dacoities, and the 
like lawlessness* 3 rests wholly on imaginary grounds. 
From the fact that losses caused by thefts had to be 
made good from the king’s treasury, it cannot be established that the 
supposed Paura-Janapada bodies had anything to do with the matter. 
It has already been shown on the strength of .a sutra from Gautama 
Dharmasastra (X, 46) that the stolen property if not recovered had 
to be made good out of the king’s treasury by payment of its value 
to the owner and not to any corporate body. 

In ascertaining the nature of the composition of the Janapada body 
Mr. J. (p. 100) has relied on the DaSakumaracarita (ch. Ill) and the 
Digha Nikaya (Kutadanta Sutta, 12). It has been 
thcjinap ada shown already (I HQ., II, p. 395 ) that th e passage 

in the Dasakumaracarita contains no reference to the 
supposed Janapada body, while the word janapada in the Digha Nikaya 
(Kut., 12) refers to the people living in the country. 

Writing on the composition of the. imagined paura body, Mr* 

J. (pp. ic>2f.) has brought together the conclusions at which he has 

arrived as the result of his reasonings in the previous por- 

Composition of tions of the two chapters under review. I have examined 
the Paura. r 

each of the conclusions and have found that none of them 

are sound considering the data upon which they stand. Mr. J. has how- 
ever made in this connection one or two remarks which require 
examination : (1) The statement that the word mukhya or srestha 

means ‘chief* or ‘president* of r> board is not correct. Any important 
individual may well be signified by the term. (2) M*. J. looks upon 
Candanadasa the friend of Nanda’s minister in the Mudraraksasa 
as ‘president of the Jewellers’ Association* because he has been called 
mayiikarakre^tkin. The word & res thin is applicable to an ordinary 
merchant and so it is not proper to regard him as the president of an 
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Association. The conversation that took place between Canakya and 
Candanadasa does not show that the latter was speaking for the whole 
country in his representative capacity. Questioned by Canakya as 
to whether the subjects were satisfied with the new regime Candanadasa 
replied in the affirmative. On hearing this, Canakya remarked that for 
the good administration, the kings expect something from the 
subjects in return. At this Candanadasa asked how much he will have 
to pay personally ( imado janado). Here there is nothing that can 
be interpreted as spoken by Candanadasa as the representative of the 
whole country. (3) It is remarked by Mr. J. (p. 103) that ‘‘in the 
Dasakutnaracarita (ch. iii), out of the two P auramukhyas one is the 
president of merchants dealing with the foreign trade only.” As a 
matter of fact mention has been made of two pauravrddhas , one 
of whom was a merchant (sarthavaha). From his promise to procure for 
the king a precious stone from a Yavana at a nominal price, Mr. 
J. jumps to the conclusion that he was the “president of merchants 
dealing with the foreign trade only.® 

Mr. J. has tried towards the end of the chapter to have 
confirmation of his conclusions from the legends of the seals discovered 
at Basarh. They may have connection with trade guilds but certainly 
not with what he has described as the Paura and the Janapada bodies. 

I have now finished the examination of the evidences collected 
in the two chapters XXVII and XXVI II, the former dealing with 
the direct evidences as to the existence of the Paura- Janapada bodies 
and the latter with the indirect. In both the chapters there is not a 
single piece of evidence that can stand scrutiny. 

Narendra Nath Law 


Prot. Benoy Kumar Sarkar and the “New Machiavelli” 

Mr, Sarkar is nothing if he is not a cosmopolitan. In fact he has 
made cosmoplitanism quite a fashionable thing in our Indian journal- 
ism. In his latest journalistic excursion, 1 in course of which Mr. Sarkar 
surveys the works of a few Indian “antiquarians” like Dr. Ghosal 
and my humble self, he seems to be quite scandalised to find that 


1 Hindu Politics in Italian. Indian Historical Quarterly, March 
1 926. 
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ttiough pretending to write on the “Political” or the “Diplomatic” 
theories of ancient India we do not see eye to eye with him by accept- 
ing Kautilya as the half-brother (May the great Brahmin politician 
pardon me for using the expression) of Machiavelli — Mr. Sarkar’s latest. 
Dr. Ghosal has replied in length and with a certain amount of warmth. 
But as I was more amused than annoyed at the inevitable sermonising 
of Mr. Sarkar, I shall be very brief in my reply to his charges which 
I consider as “pleasantries academiques " a la francaise . 

I had the misfortune to use the name of Machiavelli only once in 
my thesis (p. 112) and tnat condemned me to see my humble anti- 
quarian book in the analytical laboratory of Mr. Sarkar a champion- 
specialist of neo-Machiavellism. “You say your Kautilya is pretty 
far removed from Machiavelli ? Well what is there in Kautilya that 
you don’t find in my Machiavelli ?” So Mr. Sarkar seems to challenge 
me and quotes approvingly Mr. Winternitz (Calcutta Review, April 
1924) who considers that the designation of Kautilya as the “Indian 
MachiavellP* is perfectly justified because (as Dr. Winternitz had 
opined while reviewing my thesis in the Visvabharati Quarterly, Oct. 
1923) “both of them teach political methods from an amoralistic point 
of view." 

With due courtesies to Dr. Winternitz 'and Mr. Sarkar I beg to 
differ. The importation of the new-fangled concept of 'amoralism* and 
ascribing the same to Kautilya might have raised the Hindu politician 
i.i the estimation of Mr. Sarkar and other champions of modernism 
in politics but it had blinded them to the fact that Dharma (both in 
its abstract sense of morality and in its concrete sense of ethico-legal 
code ) is one of the very postulates of the political philosophy of anci- 
ent India and one of the categorical imperatives of Hindu scholastic 
consciousness. The history of this organic interaction of the sacred 
and the secular elements in Hindu politics, of this intimate relation 
between the school of Dharma and the school of Artha, which is the 
differentia of Hindu political evolution, had been sketched by me in 
the first half of my book which Mr. Sarkar disposes of summarily as 
“literary history/* “altogether archeological and antiquarian in character/* 

If Mr. Sarkar could cry halt for a while to his ‘historico-comparative* 
imagination and cared to notice the references deposited by me in 
between the lines, he might have discovered that I tried to place, if 
not the elusive personality of Kautilya, at least the ArthasSstra attri- 
buted to him, in its historical and academic background. I have 
shown how it is impossible to understand and appreciate fully many 
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things of the Arthasastra if we stop referring it constantly to the 
enormous mass of ethico-legal literature represented by the Maha- 
bharata, the Dharmasutras and the Dharmasastras. I am glad to 
notice since my return from Europe that the superficial theory of 
'amoralism’ ascribed to Kautilya by Winternitz had been ably com- 
batted by tne learned criticism of Dr. Narendra Nath Law (vide Calcutta 
Review, Sep. 1924). I draw the attention of Mr. Sarkar to another able 
rejoinder to the amoral theory from the pen of Mr. V. R. Dikshitar 
M.A., (vide “Is Arthasastra Secular ?” — Proceedings of the Third 
Oriental Conference, Madras, 1924). Mr. Dikshitar has shown conclu- 
sively that far from being anticlerical, Kautilya assigns a high place 
to the Purohita as one of the chief ministers of the sovereign, who 
should follow the Purohita “as a disciple his teacher, a son his father, 
and a servant his master.” No doubt Kautilya like Manu (viii 
335 ) prescribes punishment of the Purohita whenever he transgresses 
his svadharma and is found guilty of treason. But that is because 
Kautilya is the champion of justice and State-ethics (Dharmanyaya). 
In Arthasastra III (p. 147-151) we read : 

“If the sacred text is in conflict with Sacred Equity or State-Ethics 
(Dharmanyaya) then the latter would prevail and the citation of 
texts would be valuless/ 1 - 

Mr. Sarkar would immediately turn round and say, as he had 
said, that his contention about Kautilya as the champion of the “seculari- 
sation of the state” like Machiavelli is proved. But we would simply 
ask wh*'t about the process and the character of secularisation ? — Are 
they of the same order in the case of Kautilya and that of 
Machiavelli. To assert perfect identity and parallelism would mean 
ignoring the differences between the political evolution of ancient 
India and cf Mediaeval Italy. Mr. Sarkar is ever speaking about the 
“cultural” and the “sociological” perspective. But what about the 
“ historical ” perspective ? Mr. Sarkar’s marvellous cosmopolitanism 
scorns the uncomfortable limitations of time and space. In his 
eagerness to prove Kautilya as a champion of up-to-date Realpolitiker 
he does not hesitate to rob the Brahmin politician of his specific 
Indian character and to identify his attitude with that of the Italian 
politician separated from him by over a millennium ! I have no prejudice 
against Machiavelli. I consider him to be a great figure in the history 
of European politics. But I maintained, as I maintain now, that the 
pronouncement of the magic formula: “Kautilya the Indian Machiavelli” 
does nor mean much historically and that the comparison is superficial, 
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Mr. Sarkar is upset by another great heresy in my book : 
I ventured to suggest that there is some psychological explanation of 
the neglect of the Arthasastra by. the successors of Kautilya, It 
seems to me (I am open to correction) that there is a tendency in 
Hindu mind to avoid the real and to indulge in the sublimation of the 
real into the ideal . This tendency to moralise, to idealise is at least 
as much a part of Hindu psychology as the so-called “realistic” 
spirit discovered by Mr. Sarkar. Whether it is convenient or agreeable 
for modern up-to-date politicians like Mr. Sarkar to admit it is 
a different question. But the whole world of scholars had admitted it. 
Mr. Sarkar may go on shouting at the top of his voice that the 
Hindus were very great in C£ exact sciences”, that their achievements in 
politics were phenomenal as we find in the Maurya-Gupta-Chola 
experiments — yet very few, except the blind admirers of Mr. Sarkar, 
would assert that, as representative achievements of the Hindus in 
human history, their politics was superior to their philosophy or that 
their Kautilya profounder than their Kapila, or their Samudra Gupta 
superior to their Asoka. 

Leaving Mr. Sarkar free to advertise India as the most up-to- 
date nation with its galaxy of “Indian Machiavelli”, “Indian Bismark” 
and “Indian Napoleon” (it is a pity to remark en passant that in 
these brilliant christening affairs Mr. Sarkar is not original; he has 
been anticipated by Prof. Hermann Jacobi, Dr. Vincent Smith and 
others) — I beg to affirm that the fatal confusion between the problem 
of the perso?iality of the Kautilya Chanakya and that of the 
evolution of the Arthasastra has produced deplorable results in the 
field of dispassionate historical studies. We are so furiously eager to 
prove the extant treatise “Arthasastra” as a Maury a “Imperial 
Gazetteer’* that we have practically forgotten to read the book as a 
whole and to analyse its positive contents. Mr. Sarkar disputes that 
the Arthasastra was neglected, that its theoretical and academic develop- 
ment continued unimpaired during the succeeding centuries, that the 
progressive denudation of the positive parts of the sastra as I have 
attempted to demonstrate was not a fact, so I have the right to ask 
Mr. Sarkar to produce the developed, amplified and improved edi- 
tions of the Arthasastra from the Imprirneries Iniperiales of Samudra- 
gupta, Rajendra Chola and other champion-representatives of Indian 
culture recently discovered by Mr. Sarkar. 

Coining a catch phrase is unfortunately not synonymous with the 
finding of facts. The comparision between Kautilya and Kalidasa on 
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the one hand and Livy and Virgil, Cromwell and Milton on the other, 
may elicit gaping wonder from the American audience, but to sober 
historians it is nothing but a journalistic flourish. We know that the 
age of specialisation represented by our sUtra-s'tstra strata was followed 
by an age of “vulgarisation 5 ' (in the French sense) during which we get 
only metrical summaries of learned treatises. Who would venture 
to assert in the face of the facts relating to textual study of Hindu 
scholasticism that Panini, Patanjali And Kautilya were not improved 
upon by their successors ? Law is probably the only important faculty 
which went on progressing and I have shown how in the conflict 
between the Dharmasastra and the Arthasastra the former triumphed 
and a finished by assimilating and even misappropriating a great 
part of the Arthasastra. That is why we are now obliged to recon- 
struct the science of Artha by placing together the different items 
of the Arthasastra dispersed in the body of legal or literary commen- 
taries. Tiiat is also the reason why in spite of the marvellous realistic 
spirit of the Hindus, the book Arthasastra was almost lost to us and 
Mr. Sarkar had to postpone his sermon on the Hindu Realpolitiker 
till the recovery of the book by Pandit Sham Sastri. 

I fully appreciate Mr. Sarkar’s enthusiasm for the Arthasastra and 
other positive sciences of the Ancient Hindus testifying to their realistic 
sense ; I only beg to request him not to lose the sense of proportion. 
“We were as great in exact sciences as the Europeans" — sort of attitude 
is tplerable in school boys but it appears un pen drole in the field of 
scholarship. Mr. Sarkar may be the incarnation of the sett geit (time spirit) 
obliged to interpret consistently the a nakarathavartmamm of Kalidasa as 
testifying to the existence of Gupta aerial fleet, or the works of Samudra- 
gupta and Kautilya as the works of Indian Napoleon and Indian 
Machiavelli, but he should not forget that humble “antiquarians” like 
us have also the right to be ‘inconsistent’ and to point out occasionally 
the lapses and weaknesses of the Hindu people and not simply the 
consistent history of their uninterrupted progress. 

Lastly, under the inspiration of Mr, Sarkar I feel tempted to dog- 
matise a little a id say that however much we may boast of our Indian 
Machiavellis and Indian Napoleons, Humanity, I am afraid, would not 
evalulate Indian civilisation according to the achievements of Kautilya 
or Samudragupta, but with reference to the ideals of Buddha and 
ASoka, Sankaracarya and Ramanuja. 


Kaujdas Nag 



Rohitagiri of the Rampal Copper.plate 

In the June issue of the Indian Historical Quarterly (pp. 313-342) 
Mr. Haridas Mitra has published an article on the unfinished Kedarpur 
copper-plate of SrTcandradeva, for a critical edition of which, scholars 
are already indebted to Mr. N. K. Bhattasali of the Dacca Museum. 
Mr. Bhattasali first published a tentative reading of the text in the 
Bengali Journal Pratibha (1326 B. S.) and later on (October, 1923) 
edited it in the Epigrapliia lndica, vol. XVII, pp. 188-92.' It is most 
amusing to notice that Mr. Mitra has taken great pains to criticise 
the tentative readings given in Mr. Bhattasaii’s Bengali article and 
suggested textual emendations some of which are exactly those proposed 
by Mr. Bhattasali himself in the Epigraphica (as for instance, verse 3 : 
Jtnflfcsft etc.). 

Mr-. Mitra’s article contains statements unsupported by facts. One 
of these relates to the Rampal copper-plate of SSricandra. Verse 2 of 
this copper-plate says that the Candras belonged to a family which 
originally ruled over ‘Rohitagiri.’ The last letter of the word does not, 
however, occur in the original but is supplied by Prof. R. G. Basak 
{Ep. Itid, vol. XII, p. 138). Mr. Mitra finds himself unable to accept 
this reading and doubts whether Rohitagiri could represent the actual 
form of the place name (op. cit., p. 317 and p. 318). He observes that the 
metre of the verse being £ 3 ardu lavikrldita the 3rd letter ta of the word, 
which is the 8th letter of the pada, had perforce to be made ‘long’ and 
the 9th and 10th letters to be made ‘short’. “Ii is not therefore certain,” 
says he, “if the restoration should be ftffcnWt.’ Probably Mr. Mitra 
is not aware of the fact that Rohitagiri occurs in at least three 
inscriptions, which come from Orissa. The plates of Gayada- 
tunga (JASB., 1909, p. 347 and 1916, p. 291) mention his grand-father, 
king Jagattunga as having immigrated from Rohitagiri (Rohita- 
gmnirgata). As this occurs in a prose passage, the correctness 
of the form ‘Rohitagiri’ is beyond all dispute. Again in a cOpper-plate 
of Vinltatunga II of evidently the same dynasty (H. P. Shastri, 
jfBORS,, vol. vi, p. 238) it is mentioned, in a verse, that his grand- 


I An article on this copper-plate will also be found in my forth- 
coming book entitled Inscriptions of Bengal voi. Ill (pp. t O-I 3), which 
is being published by the Varendra Research Society, Rajshahi. 
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father Vinltatuhga I came from a place which in MM. Sastri’s 
transcript appears as Rohitakivi. What actually occurs in the original 
is evidently Rohitagiri the letter ga being easily mistaken for sn and 
the letter ra for va. That both the Candras of Eastern Bengal and 
the Tufigas of Orissa came from Rohitagiri is a fact worthy of notice, 
although its real significance cannot be perceived at present. To prove 
that Rohitagiri is the same as Rohtasgadh, we are, of course, not 
yet in possession of any definite data, but this identification may be 
provisionally adopted until a more suitable one is forthcoming. How- 
ever it will be evident that there is absolutely no reason to doubt that 
‘Rohitagiri’ is the proper restoration of the woid in veise 2 of the 
Rampal copper-plate. 

N, G. MAJUMDAU 


A Passage of the Abhidharmakosavyakhya 

Under this very title Prof, Vidhusekhara Bhattacharya has 
published in the I HQ., (ii, 2, June, 1926, p. 418) quite interesting re- 
marks on the etymology of the word loka, and corrected the mistakes of 
the Bibliotheca Buddhica edition. But l cannot agree with him on 
the point that I have overlooked these mistakes in my translation of 
the Kosa, It is true that I have quoted the text as printed by my 
friends in the Bibliotheca Buddhica, but I have given reference to the 
Pali (Anguttara, ii, 48 ; Samyutta, iv, 52) and Sanskrit sources (Maha- 
vyutpatti, 154, 16; Astasahasrika, 236), as well as to Wogihara’s 
note ( pralugna , Siksasamuccaya, 56, lujyate^lujjati). I have quoted 
the etymology lujir na lokih. Therefore I am not to be blamed. 

Louis de la Valee Poussin 



On the ‘Buddhacarita’ of Asvaghosa 

The ‘Buddhacarita/ as edited by E. B. Cowell (in the Anecdota 
Oxoniensia series), is a very interesting work, forming the earliest 
extant specimen of artificial epic poetry (kuvya) in Sanskrit In 
this brief note I shall discuss the language of the published text, which 
far from being complete and is overstrewn with early interpolations and 
scribal errors as well as emenda tions. I must add here that I have 
not here considered the last four spurious cantos. The eleven blokas in 
Canto 9 which do not occur in Cowell’s text but which were recovered 
by Mm. Haraprasad Sastri (JASB., 1909) have not been utilised in 
this paper, although they are genuine. 

There are only three notable Prakritisms : khela ( y r krid)> 2. 31 and 

7. 36 ; abhasura ( <! abhasvara ), 12.53 ; an ^ vaiika ( <! vakra\ it, 4 6, 
Two wrong sandhis occur : ubhe \ pi (for ubhe apt), 9. 21 ; and saujasvi 

(for sa oja$vi\ 8. 3. There is also a shortening of quantity of the long 
vowel a for metrical purpose : gato ’ ryapuircih (for gatci aryaputrah), 

8 . 34 - 

Anomalous nominal forms are very few : loka has once been used 
as neuter, e, g. lokani hi trini, 'the three worlds/ 10. 81 ; afijana for 
afbjana 'collyrium/ 8, 21; sahvya for saklyasl ? 10. 26 ; vasthanam for 
avasthanam , 4. 55 ; dharman for dharma , 5. 77, ir. 20. Once the verb 
in plural has been construed with the nominative in singular (this is 
no doubt scribe’s blunder) : nipo'pi ca prapur imam girim vrajan The 
king too, walking, reached the hill/ 11. 73. 

A remarkable feature is the abundant use of the cognate accusative, 
especially with verbs meaning ‘to speak’. Thus, puspadrumah svam 
kusumam puphulluh ‘the flowering trees put on their blossoms/ 1, 44 ; 
tapamsy atapta ‘practised penances/ 2, 49 ; vacamsy uvaca "spoke 
words/ 1. 59 ; vakyam abravit ‘spoke the word/ 4. 3 ; vacanam cedani 
uvaca ‘spoke this speech’, 5. 29 ; brvivan vakyam tdam tasthau "stood 
speaking this speech’, 6. 13 ; giram ity uvaca ‘this speech he uttered’, 
7. 37, etc. ; abravld vacaht 9. 62 ; vaco babhase } 13. 3 > nanada svmha - 
nadam ‘roared the lion’s roar’, 5. 84. 

The preposition prati> in various senses, governs the accusative; 
1. 73 (twice); 1. 81 ; 2. 57; 4. 24; 6. 43; 7- 45; 8. 54; 

9* 14, 67; n. 50, 62; 13. 16. The accusative is also governed by 

I. H. Q., SEPTEMBER, 1 926 83 
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desiderative adjectives, but the genitive occurs with didrkm s e. g, 
didyksayd sdkyaku ladh va jasy a 'for the desire of seeing the banner of the 
race of the Sakyas’, 1. 63 ; etc. In the compound vanabhumididrk&ayl 
‘for the desire of seeing the forest tract’, 5. 2, however, it governs 
the accusative. The accusative has also been used with the compound 
vibhi : sukham vib/ilr mdtn apahdya ‘afraid of pleasure, (and) leaving 
me’, 8. 64. Peculiar is the accusative in : dharmanadlm pdsyati jlvalokah 
diving beings would drink of the river of dharma , 1. 76. The instru- 
mental with the compound vindkrta ‘separated’ occurs frequently : 
8. 21, 37, 78, etc. ; also the instrumental is construed with the 
conjunctives and derivatives of vi-yuj ; e. g. viyujyamane' pi tarau 
puspair api phalair apt ‘in the tree, also, when divorced from 
flowers and from fruits 5 , 4. 61. In the following instance the instru- 
mental has been used absolutely : sarira-cittavyasana-tapais tair 
evamvidhais tais ca nipdtyamanaili / naivasandc chakya-munis cacala 
svam niscayam bandhum ivopaguhya ' inspite of those penances of body 
and mind, and heat, and inspite of these thus assailing him, the Sakya 
sage did not move from his seat, hugging his own resolve, as it were 
a friend 5 , 13. 43. 

The dative is regularly construed with verbs meaning f to tell, 
to send, to show’ etc., but in a few instances the dative has been 
replaced by the genitive ; e. g. tat o' bravlt sdrathir asya ‘then the 
charioteer spoke to him’, 3. 42 ; babhramur darsay antyo' sy a bromic ‘they 
rambled showing their hips to him’, 4. 34 ; tad bravlmi sub d bhutva 
tarunasya vopu&tnata idam na pratirvpam ie c so being a friend I say to 
you who are young and well-shaped, this is not fitting for you’, 4. 66. 
See also verse 2. 44, infra . The following instance of ablative of compari- 
sion is noteworthy : dharmasya tasydsravandd a/mm hi manye vipattim 
tridive 9 pi vasah ‘living in heaven I consider to be an evil worse than 
not listening to that dkarma\ 1. 82. In the following instance the geni- 
tive absolute implies no sense of ana darn: iti pahyata eva rdf&sunor 
idam uktva $a nabhdh samutpapdta ‘while the king’s son was thus look 
ing on, he, saying this, flew up in the sky’ 2. 20. 

The ‘Buddhacarita’ agrees with the epics in having the locative used 
in the various case relations. Thus : d by at am strlsu niakatmyam ‘let 
the excellence of women be noted’, 4. 50 ; yadi tv am samupeksyeyam 
na bhaven imtrata mayi ‘if I spurn you I would not have any 
friendship (for you)’, 4. 65 ; prayatasvatmahite fagaddkite ca ‘strive 
for your own and for world’s welfare’, 5. 78 ; api tiairgunyam asmakam 
vacyam narapatau tvayd ‘you should also speak to the king about 
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my worthlessness', 6. 24 ; bod} riprap tan saw art ho 5 b/mt ‘he was success- 
ful in winning perfect knowledge', 12. 109. 

One compound formation should be noted : suhrdbrTiva 'one who 
speaks himself as a friend*, 3 . 35. 

The author appears to have been very fond of desideratives, — nouns, 
adjectives and verbs, These are : didr/esfi 'desire of seeing', 1. 63, etc. ; 
fi/lvisa 'desiring of living', 8. 12 ; ciklnft, ‘desire of doing', 10.39 ; jig ham- 
sa , 'desire of killing’, 13. 66 ; vzvaksa 'desire of speaking' 10. 22 ; vivaUZi 
‘desire of dwelling’, 7. 42 ; mseikramisa 'desire of going out’, 5. 66 ; 
nihcikramisu 'desirous of going out 1 , 5 . 37 ; vifighdmsu, 'desirous of 
slaying', 5. 43 ; mumuksu 'desirous of emancipation', 9. 61, etc. ; amu- 
muksu 'not desirous of emancipation', 8. 77 ; nirmutnuksu 'desirous of 
emancipation’, 5. 39 ; yzydsu 'desirous of going' 5. 79, etc. ; vijijMsu 
'desirous cf knowing’, 7. 11, etc. ; bubhuksu 'desirous of food, hungry’, 
8. 63 ; pipdsu ‘desirous of drink/ 8. 80 ; ti rflrm ‘desirous of fording or 
crossing over water’, 9. 5, etc. ; didrksu 'desirous of seeing’, 9. 9, etc. ; 
jiJilrsu 'desirous of taking’, 1 1. 15 ; susrusu 'desirous of hearing', 12. 82 ; 
prepsu ‘desirous of getting’, 12. 86, etc. ; /zglsu ‘desirous winning’, 13. 4 ; 
jighrksu ‘desirous of taking’ 13.27 ; jig hams u £ desirous # of slaying’, 13. 4 ; 
didkaksu ‘desirous of burning’, 13, 50 ; riraksisant 'desiring to protect*, 
2. 55 ; Tiruruksant ‘desiring to climb, 2. 48 ; yiydsanti ‘they wish to 
go\ 7* 53 ; par~ipsanti 'they wish to attain’, 7. 53 etc ; jigisanri ‘they 
wish to win’, 11.12; ci/ilrsant 'desiring to do’, 13.18; pghyksati 
‘he wishes to catch 5 , 8. C 4 ; na cajihir&id balivi aprav ttam na caciklr.flt 
paravastv abhidhyam / na cavivakftd dvisatam adharmam na cadzdhakqid 
hrdayerta many um ‘lie did not desire to take contributions not 
forthcoming ; he did not desire the contemplation of (appropriating) 
other’s property ; he did not desire to teach the wrong to the 
enemies (even) ; nor did he desire to entertain anger at heart’ : 2. 44. 
This beats even the ‘Bhattikavya.’ 

Only one adnominal verbal formation occurs ; harundyamdnah 'feel- 
ing pity 1 , 3. 45 and 13. 61. 

Simple perfect has been used with about 145 roots and about 645 
times. Periphrastic perfects have been formed from about 22 roots, — 
with as 20 occurrences, with kr 7, and with bhn 5. The following 
three instances, where the cognate accusative parts have been separated 
from the main verbal form by the intrusion of other words, are note- 
worthy : mat; svasd mail samaprabhdvci sawiva rdh ayd tn Zktmajavad babhwva 
the mother’s sister, with a mother’s authority nursed (him) like her 
own son’, 2. 19 ; divyair vi'sesatr tnahaydin ca cakruh '(the gods) 
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honoured (him) with divine preparations’, < 3 . 5 S ; praty array Urn dj karma - 
bhrto babhllva £ (he) worshipped the pious ones in return’, 7. 9. A similar 
construction occurs twice in the ‘Raghuvamsa* : tain patayam ’pratka- 
mam asa papdta pascal, ‘(it) first felled him and then fell itself, 9. 61 • 
prabhramUaydm yo nahusam cakara 'who caused Nahusa to fall’, 13. 36. 

Simple aorist occurs with ri roots and about 25 times : these roots 
are : adhi-i> ky, gain, car , tap, bhTt, yaj , vac , sak, si and ha. The redupli- 
cated aorist occurs with ky y chi:\j'val, bhid , and ban, and only once with 
each. The aorist with desiderativc stems occurs only 4 times ; see 
verse 2. 44, supra . The ratio between the perfect and the aorist 
is about 20 : 1. This in the main agrees with Kfilidasa. The number 
of imperfect forms is less than that of the aorist. The present form 
with sma has been used as equivalent to the perfect not infrequently. 
Constructions with the passive participle in -ta is anything but rare, 
while that with -ta-vant is very scarce ; e. g. na yam vasts tk ah krtavdn 
ahaktili ‘what Vasisbha, lacking power, did not do’, 1. 47. 

There are only two occurrences of the periphrastic future:##* 
esa do§o bhavitd mamapi ' is it that this evil would happen to me even ?’, 
3. $2 j na punar ah am kapilahvayavn pravistu ‘but I shall not again 
enter the (city) named Kapila’, 5- 84. Note the absence of asmi in the 
last instance. The conditional mood occurs in one verse only : yadi hy 
ahe&i&yata bodhayan janarn khurazli kftttau vTipy akari&yata dhvanitnj 
hanusvanam vd \ janayi&yad uttamarn na cdbhavisyan mama duhkham 
Id sain 'had (the horse) neighed, waking the people, had it raised 
noise with its hoofs (beating) on the ground, had it made good noise 
with its jaws, such misery would not have accrued to me% 8. 4. The 
precative occurs once only, in 1. 53 

Peculiar as well as interesting is the following instance where the 
finite verbal form asmi ‘I am’ has been used for the regular pronoun 
aham : mu bhzm mat is ie nr pa kacid any a nihsain&ayam tad yad avocam 
asmi 'may you have no other apprehension, O king : certain is what 
I have said’, i. 72. Mallinatha under ‘Kiratarjunlya’ 3. 6. says, on 
the authority of the ‘Ganavyakhyana’, that asmi is also an indeclinable 
in the sense^of aham, and quotes the parallel : dj.se krtdgasi bkavaty 
ncitali prabhun.mi pldaprahara iti sundari ndsmi duye ‘a kick to the 
slave who has committed an offence, is proper for masters, hence, O 
beauhful one, I do not grudge.’ This is probobly not an interpolation 
as the author uses asmi very frequently with past participles in -ta. 

o this can be compared the periphrasic future forms such as ddtasmi 
an djtaham (the latter frequently occurs in the ‘Mahabharata’) ; cf. 
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also, na punar aham kapildkvayam pr ivifbji, supra. The Prakrit future 
forms like da ham = dZisyZuni are based on periphrastic forms like 
dZUZvham and not on the -sya- future : cf. S. K. Chatterji, 'Origin and 
Development of the Bengali Language/ 1926, p. 549. 

A few anomalous verbal forms occur : supet (\Zsvap), 4. 59 ; sisificire 
for sisihcuh 8. 26 ; nisldatuh for mnedatuh, 9. n ; 12.3 ; satnupekseyatn 
for samupekseya , 4. 65 ; vijigdya for vijigye , 1. 28 ff.; the right from has 
been used in 2. 34 ; up a t as t huh for upatasthire , 5. 45 (the right form 
has been used in 10.19) ; vivar/uyitvu, pa ripl layitva for vivarjya, pari- 
palya , 11. 29. 

The following perfect participles occur : Toe warns 3.43 ; 5.36 ; tipeyl- 
vams 3.8 ; sameyivdins 5.20 ; upajagmivdms 12.2 ; tasihusl 4.36 ; leli- 
hana 13.13. 

A chain of conjunctives occurs in bne verse : mhsvasya dwgham sa 
st rah prakampya tas /mins ca j%rne vinivesya caksuhj tain caiva drstvd 
janatdvi saharsdm vZtkyam sa samvignam idam jagdda ‘heaving a long 
(sigh), shaking the head, ri vetting (his) eyes on the old (man), and look- 
ing at the rejoicing, crowd, he uttered this sorrowful speech 5 , 3. 35. In 
quite a number of instances the conjunctives have been used incorrectly : 
tam prekzya has mat tava dhira bdspah hvhy, O calm one, your tears 
on seeing him ? 5 1.68 ; ato me dhydnlni labdhvdpy a krtd rth a ta iv a ‘hence, 
through finding meditations, my lucklessness’, r. 82 ; purusasya vayah - 
sukham bhuktvd ramanlyo hi tapovanapravesah ‘of man, after enjoy- 
ing youthful pleasures, entering the forest is really befitting 5 , 5. 53 ; 
evam ca te niseayam etu buddhir drstva vicitram vividhapracaram 
‘having seen various ways let your mind come to determination/ 9. 34 ; 
devena vrste’pi hiranyavar&e dvlpan samudrdms caturd pi ?itvaj sakra- 
sya cardhasanam apy avZxpya mandhatur asld visayaesv atyptih ‘not- 
withstanding the God raining gold, notwithstanding (his) conquering 
the continents and the four oceans, and inspite of This) occupying half of 
f^akra’s throne, Mandhatr had insatiety in enjoyment/ n. 13 ; kratoh 
phalam yady api sasvatam bhavet tathdpi krtvZi kirn upaksaya t maka m 
‘even if the result of sacrifice be permanent, what is the good of suffer- 
ing V 1 r. 65. 

The infinitive has been used incorrectly in : firnam naram nirmamire 
praydtuin they fashioned a decrepit man to go 5 , 3.26 ; tad vijUatum 
imam dharmam paramam bhZijanain bhavZm ‘so you are the best person 
for knowing this dharmd, 12.9. 

When reading the ‘Buddhacarita 5 .one cannot help noting that the 
author was unusually fond of finite verbs. I quote here some passages 
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which can easily pass for extracts from the grammatical epic, the ‘Bhatti- 
kavya’ : cac'm karsah prapnim piipm jajviila dkarmah kdnph mhm 
‘joy prevailed, sin died out, dhanu blazed forth, evil abated’, 2. 16 ; 
same 'bhireme virawna papU bheje dai/uim samibabhaja skilmn ‘he re* 
joiced in peace, desisted from evil, practised abstinance, and honoured 
the pious’, 2,33 ; mdkyaista dulikhUya panisya vidym jfmm smn 
yd tu torn adhyufda ‘he did not learn other’s knowledge (which 
comes) for sorrow, but acquired the knowledge which is good’, 2. 35 ; 
ekam vininye sa jugopa sapta saptaiva tatylja rmha pancaj prlpa 
trivargam bubudhe trivargam yafh dviwgm prajalm .dvivargm 
‘he subordinated the one, he nurtured the seven ; he gave up the 
seven, he kept the five; he acquired the triad, he perceived the 
triad ; he knew the couple, and he rejected the couple’, 241, 

Asvaghosa apparently wrote in quite good Sanskrit, although 
his standard is not that of Panini. It is nevertheless an authoritative 
form of Sanskrit which is also found in the epics and the ‘Puranas’, 
and is based largely on the spoken usage of the centuries immediately 
preceding the birth of Christ. 


Sukumar Sen 
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BARHUT INSCRIPTIONS, Edited and translated by Beni 
Madhab Barua, M. A., D. LITT., and Kumar Gangananda Sinha, M.A. 
Published by the University of Calcutta j 1926. 

As the name indicates, the volume before us is a new edition of 
the numerous short inscriptions on the Railing and Gateways of the 
Buddhist Stupa at Barhut, Since the days when Cunningham removed 
the remains of the Stupa to the Indian Museum at Calcutta and 
published his well-known work The Stupa of Barhut , nearly half a 
century ago (1879), this unique piece of architecture has formed a 
serious study to all students of Indian antiquity. It has enriched our 
knowledge of art, religion, iconography and palaeography to an extent 
that can hardly be exaggerated. A scholarly edition of all the inscrip- 
tions occurring on this monument was therefore a great desideratum, 
and Messrs. Barua and Sinha are to be congratulated on their attempt 
to remove this long-felt want. 

The editors appear to have utilised all that has been written upon 
the subject by Cunningham, Hoernle, Hultzsch and others ; but they 
have made distinct improvements upon the work of their predecessors 
both in regard to the arrangement as well as the interpretation of the 
inscriptions. Future research will probably correct or supplement 
some of their conclusions, but there is no doubt that their work consti- 
tutes a landmark in the study of the subject. They have classified 
the records under two broad headings, viz., ‘Votive Labels' and 
‘Jataka Labels' “grouping the former as they occur on the 
Gateway-pillars, the Rail-pillars, the Rail-bars, the Coping-stones, and 
the isolated fragments, and grouping the latter as they are attached 
to different scenes in accordance with the accepted Jataka outlines of 
the Buddha's life.” By this new arrangement of the records, the 
editors have fully justified their claim “to unveil the system that under- 
lies them and thereby make them truly significant.” The editors have 
also brought their extensive knowledge of Pali literature to bear upon 
their texts, as one can judge from their identification of the labels as 
well as from their useful and learned notes on the texts ; but it must 
be said that they seem to err very often, in their somewhat elaborate 
notes, on the side of prolixity and discursiveness. 
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The volume concludes with elaborate notes on the palaeography 
and language of the inscriptions as well as on the persons, epithets 
and localities mentioned in them. 

While we have nothing but praise for the general arrangement of 
the book, we regret to have to point out some drawbacks. In the first 
place, the volume is seriously disfigured by misprints. ' The same word 
appears with different accents (in transliteration) in the text and in 
the translation, and the general reader is sometimes frankly puzzled 
as to which form he should accept as the correct one intended by the 
editors. On p. 7, 1 . 25, Cunningham reads gajatira, and not gajatira. 
On p. 15, 1 . 12, smraityupasthana is not intelligible. When one has 
to deal with short records in Prakyt, a misprint is often a source of 
confusion to the reader ; and such misprints do not reflect much credit 
upon a University Press like that of Calcutta in a volume which is 
otherwise very well got up. 

It must also be pointed out that the editors have freely suggested 
readings different from those adopted by Cunningham ; but very seldom 
these emendations are supported by any argument or facsimile-plates. 
Indeed, the portion dealing with the readings of records cannot be 
properly utilised until it is accompanied by a good facsimile reproduc- 
tion of the inscriptions themselves. We hope the editors will complete 
their work by bringing out a companion volume to remedy this 
defect. 

In the second section, the names of all the yakms and yaksinis 
have been included under the 'Jataka LabeK’ In some cases the 
editors have justified such inclusion by adding an explanatory note, 
interpreting the picture as the scene of the Buddha's interview with the 
particular yaksa or yaksinl under discussion, though how it follows 
from the record or the picture itself it is difficult to see. In some 
cases, however, no such relation with the Buddha has been suggested 
at all, and the inclusion of the particular yaksa or yaksini requires an 
explanation. 

In the third section, the notes on palaeography are very 
general or vague, e.g., “It stands near to Asokan forms,” '‘its develop- 
ment can be traced from the Asokan form," or that “it compares 
favourably" with this and that form of letter. In addition we have 
“Coping forms," ‘ Gateway forms," “Coping 1st form," “Coping 3rd 
form" and so forth. These remarks or generalisations do not carry us 
very far in our estimate of the chronology of the Barhut inscriptions. 
The editors have stated and criticised at some lepgth the views of 
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Mr. R. P. Chanda as expressed in Memoirs , Archaeological Survey of 
India, No. i, but they have not referred to the comprehensive review 
of Mr. Chanda’s views in JASB 1922, pp. 225b and Mr. Chanda’s 
rejoinder thereto in JBORS vol. XI, pp. /if, where he has re-stated 
his views with some important modifications. 

The translation affords many difficulties, but it has been done fairly 
accurately, although one finds here and there a passing over of diffi- 
culties. On p. 14, no. 33, the word bhZinakasa has not been translated ; 
while on p. 7, 1. 1-2, it is doubtful whether our editor’s translation is an 
improvement upon Cunningham’s suggestion. 

S. K. De 

INLAND TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATION IN. 
MEDIAEVAL INDIA. I 3 y Bejoy Kumar Sarkar v A. R. (Harvard). 
Royal 8vo. 91 pages. Calcutta University Press, 1925. 

Economic history is an important and fascinating branch of investi- 
gation in the economic sciences. In recent times the subject has been 
attracting a very great deal of attention in British and other foreign 
economic circles. Although we in India have hardly as yet done 
justice to the importance of the subject, it is a matter of gratification 
to see that our scholars are not absolutely avoiding it. 

The book before us seeks to study the methods of inland transport 
and communication in mediaeval India, roughly speaking, from the 
nth to the 18th century. The volume should therefore be studied in 
the light of economic life that has prevailed in Europe previous to the 
industrial revolution. Mr. Bejoy Kumar Sarkar has made use of 
the chronicles of Muhammadan historians and the accounts of foreign 
travellers bearing on the periods under investigation. He has avoided, 
as a rule, all comparison with the corresponding periods in Western 
economic history. But the reports on Indian economic life such as 
are furnished by European travellers, as far down as Carey, furnish us 
with loop-holes through which the readers can, to a certain extent, 
although indirectly, visualise the condition of things in Europe. 

The author has not attempted to make a propaganda for the 
glories of our forefathers. To those readers who have a grasp of 
the conditions prevailing in mediaeval Europe the book will appear no 
less scientific than instructive. Mr. Sarkar invites our attention to the 
evidence of foreign writers on India’s wealth and foreign trade and we 
are reminded also that they used to look upon the “wealth of India 
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as an object of wonder.” As long as the author tries to keep within 
the limits set for instance by Tavernier we do not have to be too 
sceptical about such phrases as “ad equate facilities for communication 1 ’, 
“continuous stream of goods”, “flourishing state”, “immense wealth” 
etc. which we come across in the book. The evidences are given 
from the foreign writers, and the author happens to be on the safe side 
because he does not try to belittle the economic conditions of modern 
India and the rest of the world. 

His judgment at page 71 is as follows : — “Having regard to the 
almost self-sufficing character of the different parts of the country, the 
small development of territorial division of labour and the little inter- 
dependence between one part and another and the comparative absence 
of traffic in such bulky articles as coal and iron, hide and jute, etc., the 
means of communication and the facilities for transport in mediaeval 
India will thus be considered to have been fully adequate to meet the 
needs of the times”. On page 34 he makes it a point to tell us that 
“the high-ways as well as the city streets were in the main kuchcha .” 

Statements like these indicate that the author’s investigations are not 
vitiated by excessive patriotism which, although not an undesirable 
qualit3' in itself, is certainly a hindrance to science. The author’s 
claims for the mediaeval achievements of the Hindus and Musalmans 
are quite modest and reasonable. 

We wish the author had furnished us with pictures of the 
actual conditions of mediaeval transport and communication in 
England, France, Germany or Italy as the background on which to 
interpret his realistic data on (I) water transport, (II) land transport 
and (III) the posts in mediaeval India. 

The subject dealt with in the book is vast and will continue to 
attract scientific investigators in economic history like the present 
author for comparative as well as intensive research. The author 
has put together much information from different sides and is to be 
congratulated on having produced a useful work. 


SELECTIONS FROM SANSKRIT INSCRIPTIONS, Part i. 
By D. B. Diskalkar, M. A., with a preface by Rao Bahadur H. 
Krishna Sastri, m.a. 

The consensus of opinion among Indian epigraphists is that the 
Sanskrit inscriptions, the earliest of which is dated in the ^aka year 72 
(*=A. D. 150), have an important bearing upon the development of 
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Indian literature, of the Kavyas in particular, apart from their being 
indelible records, dated and undated, on rocks, stones, iron and stone- 
pillars, and copper-plates, throwing a flood of light upon political events 
and religious changes that took place in the different parts of the 
country, in east, south, west and north. The selected texts are precisely 
those that possess literary merit and are calculated to evolve a wider 
interest in the study of Sanskrit epigraphs among all students of Sans- 
krit. This is certainly a move in the right direction. The claim that the 
right of study. of the inscriptions is reserved for bona fide students of 
epigraphy implies a sop to vanity that should not be tolerated. 
The dreaded barrier between Sanskrit inscription and Sanskrit literature 
is not a wall of China but only that of crystal, unobstructing 
a view from outside. The selections in Part I comprise the texts 
without notes and translations that are reserved for a supplement which 
is yet to follow. The texts, e. g\, Girnar Rock Inscription of Rudra- 
daman, Meharauli Posthumous Iron Pillar Inscription of Candra, and 
the rest, are arranged in their chronological order, and cover a pretty 
long period of Indian history from the 2nd to the 8th century a.d. 
The texts are cramped and appear naked without a word-index. 
We hope that the promised supplement will come out soon. 

B. M. Rarua 


FURTHER DIALOGUES OF THE BUDDHA (translated 
from the Pali of the Majjhima Nikaya). By Lord Chalmers, vol. I. 
Humphrey Milford, London, Oxford University Press. [Sacred Books 
of the Buddhists, vol. v]. pp. xxivd-371 

We welcome with pleasure the English translation of the first 
volume of the Majjhima Nikaya, the great storehouse of Buddhistic 
lore. The task of a translator of works like this is not at all easy. 
This can be realised by those who have attempted to translate into a 
European language a treatise in an ancient Indian tongue, We are 
glad to find that inspite of the difficulty of the task, Lord Chalmers 
has performed it creditably. With due deference to the late Dr. Rhys 
Davids who has translated into English so many Pali works 
and has thei*eby left us a legacy of English synonyms of a good 
many Pali technical terms, we must admit that while there are 
many synonyms which express adequately the sense intended 
to be conveyed through them, there are, however, others which 
have failed to serve that purpose though they have acquired 
currency by use in a large number of English works, We admire Lord 
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Chalmers for subjecting these current words to a scrutiny and usino 
those which in his opinion express the intended sense more accurately 
In the recently published Pali-English Dictionary of the Pali Text 
Society (1925) edited by Rhys Davids and Stede, a similar attempt 
has been made to substitute better English synonyms of Pali words 
As an example of the improvement that has been made by the present 
translator upon the renderings of Pali passages by Dr. 'Rhys Davids I 
may mention the translation of the text that relates to the four jhanas (cf 
D. N. tr. pt ii, pp. 218-19 with M. N. tr. pt i, pp. 217-18). In some cases, 
however, the departure has not produced a better result, e. g. the use of 
the word ‘Almsman’ for ‘bhikkhu’’, ‘Pilgrimage’ for ‘pabbajja’, ‘Truth- 
finder’ for ‘Tathagata’, ‘bovine’ for ‘go-vatika’, ‘canine’ for ‘kukura-vatika’. 
For the first two words I would prefer ‘monk’, and ‘retirement from house- 
hold life’ respectively ; while in regard to words like ‘Tathfigata’ which 
cannot be translated by a single expression I would suggest the retention 
of the original word in the translation. The use of the words ‘bovine’ 
and ‘canine’ to signify the ascetics who took the vow of not using 
hands while eating and drinking has not at all been happy. In a few 
places the translator could have easily given himself more freedom, 
for without that, the rendering has been cumbrous or obscure, e. g, 
(i) ‘sirimsapa-samphassanam’ has been rendered into ‘contact with creep- 
ing things’ (p. 6) ; (ii) ‘Pindapatam patisevate’ into ‘he exercises the 
use of alms received’ ; (iii) ‘Kim uttariyam karaniyatn’ into ‘what is 
ahead (p. 192) ; (iv) ‘Carikam caramano’ into ‘alms-pilgrimage’ (p. 202). 
I think the meanings would have been expressed more clearly if they 
had been rendered as follows : (i) bitten by a reptile, (ii) eating 
food collected by begging, (iii) what else is to be done, (iv) wandering 
about. 

_ Ins P ite of these few defects we commend this book, as a clear and 
faithful translation, to those readers who want to have an idea of the 
Pah canonical texts through English. A glance at the translation 
of the Saccaka Sutta and the Mahavedalla Sutta, containing many 
philosophical and technical terms, will convince them that the writer 
is eminently fit to undertake an English rendering of a recondite work 
like the Majjihma Nikaya. It will also be of great help to those who 
wish to understand the text, as the translation has made clear many 

passages from which it is difficult to elicit the meaning with the help of 
the commentary. 


KaCCaYAMA 



Select Contents of Oriental Journals 


Indian Antiquary, August, 1926 

V. S. 15AKHLE. — The Capital of Nahapana. Disagreeing with Prof. 
D. R. Bhandarkar and others, who relying on the Periplus of the 
Erythraean Sea and the Geography of Ptolemy hold that the 
capital of the kingdom of Nahapana, the Ksaharata ruler of North- 
ern Maharastra and Gujarat was Dasapura or the modern Mandasor, 
the writer of this note follows Sir R. G. Bhandarkar in his attempt 
to establish that the said capital was situated at Junner and identi- 
fies the place with the Minnagar of the Periplus and Omenogara 
of Ptolemy. 

Sylvain Levi. — Pihumda, Pithuda, Pitundra (translated from the 
French by S. M. Edwardes). This is an attempt to determine the 
identity of an ancient city mentioned as Pihumda in the Uttara* 
dhyayana Sutra, Pithuda in the Inscription of Kharavela and 
Pitundra in the Geography of Ptolemy. In this connection Prof. 
Levi does not accept Mr. JayaswaTs interpretation of a passage 
in the said inscription and also his reading of the name of the city 
as Pithudagadabha. 

Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, June, 1926 

STEN Konow. — The Inscription on the So-called Bodh-Gaya Plaque. 
The letters inscribed on the Plaque have been read for the first time 
as Kothumasa Samghadasasa kiti (the work of Samghadasa, the 
Kauthuma). 

Manomohan GANGULl. — Indian Architecture from the Vedic Period. 
By quoting passages from the Vedic literature the writer has 
attempted to get up the architectural history of India [of the Vedic 
period]. 

A, Banerji-Sastri. — Asura Expansioivin India. The courses along 
which the expansion of the Asura settlements took place in India 
and the process of Aryanisation of the tribe became complete have 
been shown chiefly from the Samhitas and the Brahmanas. 
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Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society) vol ii, No. t 

M, WlNTERNITZ. — Tiie Serpent Sacrifice mentioned in the Mahii- 
bharata (translated from the original German by N. B. Utgikar) 
While presenting the story of the serpent sacrifice of king Jana- 
mejaya and the legends connected therewith, Prof. Winternitz has 
pointed out the striking parallels found in the similar myths of other 
countries, and so not agreeing with Jacobi, Ludwig and others, who 
hold the legend of serpent sacrifice to be a reminiscence of an 
historical event of India, has come to the conclusion that the idea 
of drawing the serpents into the flame may have its source in a 
myth that goes back to the Indo Germanic pre-historic times or 
it may have spontaneously arisen from the same psychological 
motive, viz, the extirpation of serpents, 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, July, 1926 

w. H. Moreland.— Sher Shah’s Revenue System. 

Padma NATH Bhatlacaryya.— Note on the Bhumicchidranyaya. 
The expression bhimi-cchidrivnylya found in many copper-plate 
grants indicates that just as a land unfit for cultivation is not 
assessable, so the lands covered by those grants are not to be 
assessed, 



Obituary Notice 

The Late Rao Bahadur D. B Parasnis 

Rao Bahadur Dattatreya Bahvant Parasnis, the well-known Maratka 
scholar of Satara, was ruthlessly snatched away from our midst by the 
hand of Death on the 31st of March last. He was born on the 27th 
November, 1870 and was educated at Satara in the Satara High School. 
His school-life was conspicuous not only by his proficiency in studies, 
but also by his regular and persistent study of the lives of eminent 
historical personages, thereby getting acquainted with the past history 
of the Mahrattas. While at school, he started on his own initative a 
monthly magazine, the utility of which was recognised by people out- 
side Maharastra, evoking the admiration of the distinguished statesman 
and scholar the late Raja Sir T. Madhav Rao. 

After school career, he threw himself wholly into the pursuit of 
historical researches, and his untiring energy in that direction found 
an outlet through the MahZira&ira Kokil a magazine started and 
conducted by him for some years. In 1894, he published the life of 
the Rani of Jhansi which met with much appreciation and. was 
translated into various vernaculars of India. Shortly after he wrote 
another book entitled “Exploits of the Marathas in Bundelkhand,” 
which was followed in 1898 by the “Bharat Varsa” another magazine 
started by him and devoted exclusively to history. 

From 1898 to 1902 he published a number of books such as “the 
Nawabs of Oudh,” “Brahmendra Swami of Dhavadshi,” “Life of Baija 
Bai Shinde of Gwalior, 0 and “Delhi /' and then left for England with 
H. H. the late Maharaja of Kolhapur. After visiting the British 
Museum and similar other institutions, he was inspired with the idea 
of founding an historical museum for collecting old records. After his 
return, he set himself to work and within a short time, his ideal about the 
museum became a reality and soon attracted the notice of. Lord 
Sydenham the then Governor of Bombay, who paid it a visit in 1909. 
In the meanwhile, his literary pursuits were being steadily continued. 
In 1908, he started his third magazine “Itihas Saugraha which during 
its short life of seven years published much valuable historical mateiial 
throwing light upon many an obscure point in the history of the 
Mahrattas. 
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In 1913, in recognition of his services to Maratha history and litera- 
ture, he was made a ‘Rao Bahadur’ an honour which was then rarely 
bestowed on persons engaged in such pursuits. Shortly after that 
event the idea of erecting a magnificent building for the museum was 
conceived and encouraged by the then Governor of Bombay, Lord 
Willingdon, but the great War broke out shortly afterwards stopping 
the work of building the museum which after many vicissitudes 
came to be completed in 1924, i.e., after a period of eleven 
years. The opening ceremony was performed by the Governor of 
Bombay, Sir Leslie Wilson, on the 3rd November 1925, a day which, 
as the Rao Bahadur put it, “was the proudest and happiest day of 
his life. 5 '' 

In this museum, he has deposited the old and valuable documents 
(Marathi, English and Persian), rare maps and plans, autograph letters 
and his own magnificent collections of books for use by the public 
facilitating thereby the research work of scholars. Very attractive 
is his collection of valuable old Indian paintings, both of Rajput and 
Moghul schools, as also the previous collection of old coins. 

Besides the ‘‘History of the Maratha People*’ written by him and 
Mr. Kincaid, he has also written several other historical works, impor- 
tant among them being “Mahabaleswar” (1916), “The Sangli State” 
(1917), “Poona in Bygone Days” (1921), and “Panhala” (1923). 

He leaves behind him his old and infirm parents, wife, several 
children and countless friends both European and Indian to mourn 
his loss. He spent his whole life and fortune in collecting and pre* 
serving the historical documents in a thoroughly selfless spirit for the 
benefit of the public, and it is now for them to appreciate the magnitude 
of his great sacrifice in money, time, and labour. 


Printed and published by Sj. Raghunath Seal, B.A. at the : 
Calcutta Oriental Press, 107, Mechuabazar Street, 
Calcutta. 
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Outlines of the History of Buddhism in Indo-China 

To many people, especially those who have access only 
to English books 1 , the expression ‘‘Indo-Chinese Buddhism” 
means the religion actually professed by the two countries, 
Siam and Burma, which, together with Ceylon, form the 
geographical area of the Southern Buddhism. This view 
is deficient on two points : first it neglects all the eastern 
part of the Peninsula ; secondly, it does not make any 
allowance for the long period during which a great part of 
Indo-China knew no other form of Buddhism than the 
Mahayaua. Therefore, it will not be useless to trace, with 
more precision, the main lines of the history of Buddhism 
in these far-off countries. This history has grown in two 
different regions independent of each other and of unequal 
importance : the eastern coast (Annam) and the western 
part of the country (British Malaya, Siam, Cambodia, Laos, 
Burma)* 

The most ancient Hindu settlement on the eastern coast 
of the Indo-Chinese Peninsula seems to lie in the south of 
modern Annam between Cochin-China and the mountain range 
which terminates with Cape Varella near the modern town 
of Nhatrang. There is a temple of Bhagavatl, which, though 

l The exact and well-informed work of Sir Charles Eliot, 
Hinduism and Buddhism^ London, 1921, ought to be set apart, 
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does not date back to a very remote epoch (the existing 
buildings are of the 9th century A.D.), occupies the seat of 
a much more ancient sanctuary. According to a tradition 
preserved in an inscription of the 8th century, a Mukhalino- a 
had been erected there by a king, Vicitrasagara by name, in 
the year of 5911 of the DvSpara 1 age. This fabulous date 
proves, at least, that the Sanctuary of Nhatrang was con- 
sidered in the 8th century as being of an immemorial 
antiquity. 

Not far from this place \v r as fouud a Sanskrit inscription 
of great historical importance. It does not contain any 
date but its writing points, with a quasi certitude, to the third 
or the second century of our era. 2 It owes its origin to a 
king who claims to be a descendant of Sri MftrarSja. The 
wear and tear of the stone does not permit of any precise con- 
clusion as to the religion which the author of that work 
professed, but some expressions such as “pmjiman karma..., 
“compassion for creatures” “lokasyasya gatagati'' “coming 
and going of this world,” \_prajd\ndn priyahite scirvam 
visrstam maya, “all is given up by me for the satisfaction 
and. good of creatures”, might give out a Buddhistic 
inspiration. 

It is possible that this Hindu colony was the nucleus of 
the kingdom of Champa which, according to the Chinese 
historians, was founded in the year 192 A.D. by an adventurer, 
in revolt against the imperial authorities of the province of 
Je-nan and extended rapidly towards the north up to the 

1 Paiica-sahasra-nava-sataikadase vigata-kaliknlanka-dvaparavarse 
Sn-Vicitrasagara-camsthSpitah Sn-Mukhalinga-devah. Inscriptions 
sansentes de Champa et du Cam hedge, publiles par A. Barth et 
A. Bergaigne. Paris, 1885-1893, P - 29*. [This collection will be 
referred to henceforth under the form ISCC ]. 

2 Inscription of Vo-canh, published in ISCC, p. 191, and re- 
ed 1 led in the Bulletin de P Ecole Franc aise d' cxtreme-Orient, XV, 2, 

p. 3 . [This Bulletin will be referred to hereafter under the form 
BEFEO]. 
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frontier of Tongking. 1 It might also stand for the kingdom 
of Panduranga, which later oh became a vassal principality 
of Champa, 

The epigraphy of Champa (leaving aside the inscription 
of Vo-canh) is, at first, clearly f§aiva. It is in the 9th century 
only that Buddhism makes its appearance there. In the 
second quarter of that century, a Buddhist of Panduraiiga, 
Samanta by name, dedicates two monasteries (Vihara) and 
two temples to the Jina and Siva (Jlriasankarayos), the 
prcisasti being written by his son, . Sthavira Buddha- 
nirvana. 2 Prom that time is noticed the close association of 
Buddhism with &aivism which will remain up to the end is 
one of the salient features of religion in Champa, as in the 
other Hindu states of Indo-Chiua. 

Some twenty years later, the growing importance of 
Buddhism is affirmed by the foundation of the great 
monastery of Laksmltnlra Lokesvara, 3 4 a pious work of 
king Indravarman II who had assumed before his coronation 
the name of Laksmlndra Bhumisvara Grraraasvaml* and 
alter his death that of Paramabuddhaloka. In the 
foundation charter, the king glorifies simultaneously 
Lokesvnra and the Linga Bhadresvara. 

It is peculiar that in this monument dedicated to Loke- 
svara not a single image of this Bodhisattva has been discover- 
ed but only some big statues of the Buddha represented 

1 L. Aurousseau in BEFEO , XIV, g, p. z 6 . 

2 ISCC, p. 237, no. XXV, 

3 The ruins of this monastery are situated near ths. village of 
Dong-diiong in the province of Quang-nam (Annam). They have been 
described by H. Parmentier in : Inventaire descriptif de$ monuments 
chains de l* Annam, vol. I, p. 439 ff. The inscriptions have been 
published in BEFO, IV 84 ff. 

4 It was a custom in religious foundations to place the name of 
the founder before that of the devata Laksmlndra Loke§vara 
= Loke§vara founded by Laksmlndra ; MahIndra-Lokesvara = Loke~ 
svara founded by Mahlndradhipati, etc. 
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as sitting in the European fashion with hands resting on his 
knees. x 

In 902 A.D. in the. same province Sthavira Naga- 
puspa sets up a Lokanatha in the monastery of Pramudita- 
Lokesvara which he held as a royal gift. 2 On that occasion 
he was pleased to give a resum6 of the Mahayanist theogony 
under the rather peculiar form it had taken in his own time. 
Vajradhatur asau purvvam Srl-Sahyamitnisasanat 
Sunyo pi Vajradhrddhetuh bttddhanam alayo bhavat // 
Padmadhatur ato Lokesvarahetur jinalay ah 
Amitabhavacoyuktya mahasunyo babhuva ha Jl 
Cakradhcttur asau sunyatito Vairocanajnaya 
y ajrasattvasya hetuh sycit tftiyo bhuj jinalayah // 

“In the beginning Vajradhatu (who, though void, is 
the cause of Vajradhara) became, by the order of Sakyamuni, 
the receptacle of the Buddhas. Then Padmadhatu, the great 
void, cause of Lokesvara, in compliance with the word of* 
Amitablia — became the [second] receptacle of the Buddhas. 
Cakradhatu, the ultra void cause of Vajrasattva became, by 
the order of Yairocana, the third receptacle of the Buddhas.” 

As is seen, we are completely here in Mahayanism though 
the name has not been yet pronounced. This gap is going 
to be filled up. At the end of the twelfth century a petty 
king, reigning in Panduranga, boasts of practising Uio dharma 
of Mahayana and in testimony of his faith, erects a Buddha 
Lokesvara in the district of Buddhaloka. 3 

Afterwards we have no more document. Nevertheless, a 
fragment which seems to date from the second half of the 
thirteenth century begins with the invocation Ora namo 

X Is it to be surmised that these images represent Lokesvara 
under the aspect of Buddha, a form which is met with in China. (A. 
FOUCIIER, Iconographie houddhique , p. 1 95 , no. 31 : Mali a cine Buddha- 
riipaka — Lokanathah) ? Cf infra the erection of a Buddha-LokeSvara. 

2 BEFEO , XI, 277. 

3 BEFEO , IV, 971,927. 
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buddhaya, which at least proves that Buddhism was not yet 
extinct in that time. 1 2 * * * 

Iconography confirms the data of epigraphy : the soil 
of Champa has given in abundance bronze and stone statues 
of Buddha, Lokesvara and Prajnaparamita. A number of 
clay medallions bearing images of Buddha and Lokesvara 
were picked up in the caves of northern Annam 9 . 

The conclusion of this review of our doctimentation both 
written and monographic is that from the 9th century A.D. 
up to at least the 13th century the two great religions of 
Champa were, in the first place, Saivism with the prepon- 
derance of the eult of the Linga and in the second place, 
Mahay ana under the form of the cult of Lokesvara and 
that these two cults, far from being mutually incompatible, 
were more or less intimately associated. 

The next question arises : has the predominance of Maha- 
yana been preceded by a Hinayana period ? This is what 
would seem to come out from a passage of the Chinese pilgrim, 
I-tsing ( Record , p. 12): “In this country (Champa), Buddhists 
generally belong to the Arya-sammiti-nikaya and there are 
also a few followers of the Sarvastivada-nikaya.” Neverthe^ 
less this assertion seems open to doubt. The information 
of I-tsing about Champa is secondhand and the apparent 
precision with which are characterised the two sects of the 
Hinayana that were supposed to be found there must rather 
put us on guard than to inspire confidence. In any case 
absolutely nothing in the documents, known up to the present, 
corroborates the assertion of the Chinese pilgrim. 

Towards the end of the Ifith century, Champa ceased 
to exist as an independent state. The Annamites of Tong- 

1 A. BF.RGAIGNE, Uancicn royanme de Champa , p. 70. 

2 Mainly L. FlNOr, La religion des chants d' apres les monuments , 

BEFEO, I, p. 12-33 ; H. Parmentier, Inventaire descriptif des 

monuments chains , Paris, 1909-1918, 2 vols. ;*Id. Les sculptures ch antes 

au musee de Tourane t Paris, 1922. (Ars Asiatica, IV). 
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king, formerly subjects of the Chinese empire having 
regained their autonomy dn the 10th century had gradually 
extended their possessions towards the south at the expense 
of Champa. In their last raid (1471 A.D.), they seized and 
burnt down the capital and took possession of the whole 
kingdom where they introduced this mixture of Mahayanism, 
Taoism and Confucianism which, together with the cult of 
the ancestors and of the genii, constitutes the Chinese religion. 
As to the pitiable remnants of Cham people, reduced to 
a few districts of Southern Annam, some of them practise 
Islamism, others a debased form of Hinduism wherein no 
trace of Buddhism is found. 


II 

In its palmy days, Champa had as neighbour in the West 
a state which is known to us only through the Chinese 
historians and which consequently passes by the name they 
give to it, viz., Funan. 1 

It was a great empire which had the centre of its power 
in the territory of modern Cambodia and extended its 
suzerainty from the Lower Cochin-china to the Gulf of 
Bengal and from Upper Laos down to the Malay peninsula. 
It counted among its vassals, the Mons of Dvaravatl (Siam) 2 
and the Khmers, then established on the Mekong in the 
region of Bassak (by 15 ° iat. north). Its history occupies 
the first five centuries of our era. 

1 Funan probably corresponds to the Khmer word 1 mam 
‘'mountain.” Possibly the kings of the country were called Krung 
vnarn “kings of the mountain” like the ^ailendras of Sumatra. 

2 The existence of the kingdom of Dvaravatl is attested for the 
7th century by the two histories of the T’ang Dynasty and by the 
pilgrims Hiuen-tsang and I-tsing who locate it between Srlkshetra 
(Prome) and Cambodia, but it may be much older. The ethnic 
character of its population has been brought to light by G. COEDES, 
Documents sur V histoire du Laos occidental , BEFEO, xxv, pp. 1 1 5 fF. cf. 
bid, iv, 223, note 5. 
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As in Champa so in Funan we meet with two main cults: 
one in the foreground, the Saivism;one in the background but 
not negligible, the Buddhism — the two religions existing 
peacefully side by side. That is what we gather from the 
evidence of I-tsing. 1 “Setting out south-westwards (from 
Champa) one reaches within a month Pa-nan, formerly 
called Fu-nan. Of old it was a country, the inhabitants of 
which lived naked, the people were mostly worshippers of 
the devas ; later on Buddhism flourished there but a wicked 
king has now expelled and exterminated them all and there 
are no members of the Buddhist brotherhood at all.” 

Concerning the preponderance of Saivism in Funan, it may 
be noticed that although the head of the mission sent to the 
court of China in 484 A.D., Sakya Nagaseua was a Buddhist 
monk, still in his description of Funan lie exalts especially 
the god Malies vara (BJEFBO, IV, 270 ). Nevertheless, 
B uldhism enjoyed a place of honour in this country. Some 
illustrious relics were preserved there, notably d hair of <he 
Buddha, 12 feet long which the king presented to the 
Emperor in 539 A.D. (ibid, p. 281 ). Several bliiksus of 
Funan went to China for the translation work of the holy 
books ; among them were Sanghapala and Mandrasena at the 
end of the 5 th and in the beginning of the 6th century 
(ibid., p. 294 ). 

Our information on Funan does not allow any conclusion 
as to the particular form of Buddhism which was reigning 
there. Perhaps several sects divided this vast empire 
among themselves. 

In the south of Funan, the Malay peninsula was 
essentially a Buddhist country. The inscriptions found in 
the region of Ligor and in the province of Wellesly prove 
that in the 4 th century A.D. there were some important 
Buddhistic centres on the coasts. 2 Other inscriptions 

1 Record, p. 12. 

2 H# Kern, Over eenige oude Sansk rit~opsch riften van't, Maleische 
Schiereiland (Verslagen en Mededeelingen, 1883). L. Finot, Inscrip - 
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discovered on the south of the isthmus of Kra dating from 
the 8th and 9th centuries witness the continuation of the 
same religion in those countries. One of them which 
commemorates the construction of three caityas in honour 
of Avalokitesvara, Buddha and Vajrapand in 7 75 A.D. 
proceeds from the king of SrI-Vijaya (Palembang). 1 


III 

Towards the middle of the 6th century, a. political revolu- 
tion broke out in the western Indo-ohiua : the Khmers or 
Kainbojas, till then vassal of Fu u an | o ei t re\ he sovei ei^n 
state and took its place. 

It is no doubt to this event that I-tsing alludes in the 
passage quoted above, when he speaks of the wicked king 
who exterminated the Buddhists of Fuuan. We may be 
permitted to believe that the pious writer 1ms strongly 
exaggerated this disaster, for, in 664 a. d., that is to say, only 
half a century after the conquest, and precisely at the time 
when I-tsing commenced his journey, the reigning king, in 
an inscription, praises two eminent Bhiksus (bhiksu- 
varisthan) living in his kingdom both of whom are (said to be) 
“treasures of virtue, science, kindness, patience, charity, 
austerity and prudence” ( ISCC ., p. 62 ). &Ua- 6 ruta-&ama- 
k^cinti-daya-samyamadhi-nidhl. 

All that could possibly happen was a strengthening of Sai- 
vism which was the religion of the Khmer kings, but there is 
not the least probability of a persecution or a fortiori of an 
extermination of the Buddhists by the new sovereigns. An ins- 
cription of the same epoch (7th century) 3 which associates in 
the same pious donation, the Buddha, Maitreya and Avaloki- 

tions du Siam et de la peninsule Malaise (Bulletin de la Commission 
archeologique de 1 ’ Indochine, 1910, p. 147). 

1 G. Coedes, Le royaume de Srlvijaya ( BEFEO , XVIII, n° 6). 

2 Inscription of Ampil Rolom, cf AYMONIER Le Catnbodgt, h 

p. 449. 
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tesvara, proves that it was the Mahay ana which was at that 
time the form of Buddhism prevailing in Cambodia, and 
ns such it remained till the inroad of the Hlnayana following 
the Siamese wars, towards the 15th century when a new 
religious era commences. 

The most popular figure of the Mahayanist pantheon in 
Cambodia is Lokesvara. This merciful Bodhisattva is the 
great divinity of the kingdom ; it is under his patronage that 
the capital is placed ; it is his image that appears on the 
fronton of the dharmasalas built along the roads in order to 
provide a shelter to the pilgrims. 1 He is very often associ- 
ated with Prajnaparamita and Vajrapani. It is especially in 
the 10th century that his cult seems to have been flourishing. 
He is still invoked in the inscriptions of the 12th century, 
but no more foundations made in his name are recorded 
and when the great Buddhist king Jayavarman VII 
founds hospitals in various provinces of his empire, it is no 
more under the patronage of Lokesvara that he places them, 
although this was one of the essential functions of the great 
Bodhisattva — but under that of the mythical Buddha Bhai- 
sajyaguru and of his two assistants Suryavairocana and 
Candravairocana . 2 

The Tantrism seems to have exercised very little in- 
fluence upon the Khmer cults, although several images of 
Hevajra have been found in the ruins of Ankor. Generally 
speaking the Cambodian Mahayana gives an impression of 
laudable sobriety. We may gather an idea of it from some 
specimens of the invocations that ordinarily open the acta of 
pious gifts. 

1 cf. L. FlNOT, Lokesvara ert Indochine , in Etudes asiatzques , 
publiees a l* occasion du 2 $ anniversaire de VEcole francaise d* Extreme- 

Orient, Paris, 1925, T. I., pp. 227-256. Id. Inscriptions d' Ankor et 
Dkarmasalas au Cambodge , BEFEO> T. xxv. 

2 Edict of the Hospitals : BEFEO, iii, 18 ff., 460, xv, 2, p. 
108, 185. There was in Ceylon an Arogyasala-LokeSvara “LokeSvara 
of the hospitals”, FOUCHER Iconographie bouddhique y p. 193 et 212. 

DECEMBER, 1 926 86 
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Inscription of Phnom Bantay Nan, a.d. (n° k. 214). 
namo sta paramdrthdya vyomatulydya yo dadhau 
dharma-sambhogi-nirmmdna-kdydn trailokyamurttayef j 
bhdti Lokesvaro murddhna yo mitdbhan jinan dadhau 
mitarasmiprakasdndm arkkendvor darsanad iva/j 
Pi'ajnapararnitakhydyai bhagavatyai namo stu te 
yasyam sametya sarvvajnds sarvvajnatvam upeyusahj J 
“Homage to the Absolute, identical with the Void, who 
has taken the bodies of Law, Beatitude and Creation, to 
make from them the shape of the three worlds. 

“Resplendent is Lokesvara, who has placed upon his head 
the Jina Amitabha (Unlimited Light) as a consequence oLhis 
having ascertained the limited light of the Sun and the Moon. 

“Homage to thee, Blessed One ! who art called Prajna- 
paramita, in whom the Omniscients have attained their 
Omniscience.” 

Inscription of Ta Prohm, 1186 a.d. (n° k. 278). 
Sambfidra-vistara-vibhdvita-dharmmakdya - 
sambhoga-nirmiti-vapur bhagavdn vibhaktah] 
yo gocaro jina-jindtmaja-dehabhajarp, 
vuddhaya bhutaSarandya namo stu tasmaijj 
vande niruttaram anuttaravodhimarggam 
bhutarthardarSana-niravaranaikadfstimj 
dharmman trilokaviditamaravandyavandyctin 
untctrva$at~8adari§aiida-mkhan(}a'k?iadgamll 
samyagvimukti-paripanthitayd vimukta- 
sango pi santatagrhitapardrthasangahj 
sctnglyantd'na-jina$dsana-sdsitan ydn 
saiigho bhisaiphita hitapvabhavo vatdd vahjj 
t>rOtilokya-kank$ita-phalaprasavaika-yonir 
Ggrdnguli-vitapa-bhusita-vdhu-Sakhah/ 
hemopavita • latika-parivzta-kayo 
Lokesvaro jayati jangamapdrijdtahj j 
mnnlndra-dharmmagrasartni gunddhyan 
dhimadbhir adhyatmadrm nirik^ydmj 
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nirasta niSsesavikalpaj alam 

bhaktya jinandm jananlm namadhvam]/ 

“To the Blessed One, whose previous merits, as a result 
of their growing, are manifested in the bodies of Law, Beati- 
tude and Creation and who (thus) is divided, who is the 
domain of those who put on the bodies of Jina or of 
Bodhisattva, — to the Buddha, the Refuge of the beings, 
homage ! 

“I adore the supreme way of supreme Illumination, the 
Only View through which the pure reality is perceived 
without any veil, the Law, most revered by all the immor- 
tals who know the three worlds whom the three worlds know, 
the sword that cuts down the thicket of the six inner 
enemies. 

“He, who, although emancipated from all attachments, 
is putting obstacle in the way of perfect emancipation, never- 
theless remains faithfully attached to the interest of others, 
teaches the world the doctrine of the Jina sung (by the 
councils) and has always the production of good in view, — 
may the Safigha protect you I 

‘‘Victorious is Lokesvara, unique source of the fruits 
wished for by the three worlds, whose arms are like branches 
adorned with twigs that are his fingers, whose body is* 
encircled by a liana which is the Brahmanic thread, and 
who is (thus) a living PSrijata (Tree of paradise). 

“With a pious love adore Her, who marches at the head 
of the Law of the king of munis, who is rich in virtue, per- 
ceptible to the sages only by means of introspection and who 
unfolds the tangle of all kinds of doubts, the (PrajnSpSramitS), 
mother of the Jinas V’ 

Of a more popular character is the cult of Bodhidruma 
such as it appears to us in an inscription which is connected 
with one of the sacred trees planted on the terrace of the 
principal temple of the royal palace at Angkor Thom, That 
inscription (n°. k. 484) may be attributed to the reign of 
Jayavarman VII (12th century). 
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Vrahmamula &ivaskandhct Visnumhha sandtana 
Vrhsaraja mahdbhdgya sarmsraya phalapradajj 
md tmsanir mmd parasur manilo met hutdsanah 
met retjet md getjeth kruddho vindsam itpauesycttij) 
aksispandam bJwuvo spandan dussvapnan durvvicintitqm 
a svattha samayet sarvvam yad divyam yac ca manmam\\ 
“Oh, Thou whose roots are Brahma, trunk is Siva, bran- 
ches are Visctu, Oh, Eternal One, king of the trees, Fortunate 
One ! Universal Refuge, Giver of fruits ! 

“Let neither the thunder-bolt nor the axe, nor the wind, 
nor fire, nor the king, nor the furious elephant cause thy 
ruin. 

‘‘Eye-blinking, eye-brow-trembling, bad dreams, evil 
thoughts, O Fig-tree, dispel all these, whether divine or 
human!” 

Under the reign of Suryavarman I ( 1002 — 1049 A.n.) who, 
according to a Pali chronicle, 1 was the son of the king of Sri 
Dhnmmaraja (Ligor) and probably belonged to the Buddhist 
religion, as is shown by his posthumous name of Parama- 
nirvanapada, the Khmers wrested from the Mons the valley 
of Menam. The first Khmer inscriptions at Uopburi date from 
his reign 2 . One of them, the object of which is to lay down 
some rules and regulations for the temples, monasteries and 
hermitages, makes a distinction between the Sthaviras and 
the Mahayana Bhiksus. 3 It is, therefore, probably on 
the Lower Menam that the Mahayana of the Khmers and 
the Theravada of the Mons met. A little aiterwards, the 
advance of the Khmers towards the North put them in contact 
with another race which was, in a short time, to drive them 
back on the Mekong and finally to wrest from them the 
hegemony of western Indo-china. It was the Thai , des- 
cended from Burma. 

1 Camadevwamsa , cf BEFEO , XXV, pp. 23 ff. 

2 lbid. % p. 25. 

3 Aymonier , Le Cambodge , II, p. 81. 
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IV 

The first record of the introduction of Buddhism into 
Lower Burma is that of the Singhalese Chronicles (Dipa- 
vamsa, VIII, 12, Mahavnmsa, XII, G, 44) concerning the 
mission of the theras Sona and TJttara sent to Suvanna- 
bhumi by the council of Pataliputra during the reign of 
Asoka. Admitting the historicity of this mission, it does 
not follow that it marks the beginning of a continued deve- 
lopment of Buddhism in these countries. In fact, we lack 
information on the following centuries. 1 A flash of dim 
light shows us something of the religious state of Lower 
Burma towards the 6th century. We owe it to two documents 
found near Hraawza (Prorae), the one is a pair of gold-leaves 
upon which is engraved the well-known “Thammapariyaya” : 
Ye dhamma etc , followed by some other Buddhist formulas ; 
the other is a terracotta tablet winch hears a fragment of 
of the Vibhanga. 2 All these texts are in Pali and written 
in characters intimately connected with those which were in 
use in Southern India towards the 6th century of our era. 

This is about the time when the study of the Pali Pitakas 
flourished in Kancipuram (Conjeveram), under the direction 
of the learned commentator Dhammapala. 3 Now, as Pegu, 
according to its own traditions, had a continued communication 
with Kancipuram 4 it is tempting to look to that country 
for the origin of the Hinayanist school of Prome, which 

1 Those of TaraNaTI-ia’S Geschichte des Buddhismus , p. 262, 
do not seem to have a very great value. 

2 Cf. L. Finot, Un ?ioveau document sur le bouddhisme Birman 
(Journal Asiatique, 1912, 2, p. 121) ; Id. Le plus anciens temoignage sur 
V existence du ca 7 ton ptili en Birmanie (Id., 1913* 2, p. 193). 

3 Ed. Hardy, Ein Beit rag zur Frage ob Dhaihinapala im Nalanda- 
sanghatama seine Commentare geschrieben In Zeitschrift fur D. 
Morgenl. Gesellsch., 1897, p. 126. 

4 M. H. Bode, The Pali Literature of Burma, p. 8. 
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might have received from there through Thaton its religious 
culture. That school continued to prosper in the following 
centuries side by side with a community of Vaisnavas, who 
has left some remarkable sculptures. 1 The exact time of the 
destruction of Prome is not known, but it is likely that it 
took place in the course of the 9th century. 2 

In 1057, Anuruddha, the king of Pagan, invaded the 
Delta, became master of Sudhammapura (Thaton) and brought 
back to his own kingdom the collection of the holy books 
in Pali together with several learned monks and dethroned 
the sovereign. From that time, the Theravada of 
Ceylon completely superseded the mighty sect of the Ari, 
whose cult was a mixture of serpent worship, spirit worship 
and Tantric Buddhism. 3 It is strange that Pegu, which 
was evidenty in a state of civilization more advanced than 
Pagan, should have left us no literary work anterior to the 
conquest of Anuruddha and that the first hearth of Pali 
literature should have been kindled at Pagan. 4 

thirteenth century witnesses a general advance of the 
Thai or Shan race, facilitated by the fall of Pagan dynasty, 
which followed the Chinese invasions. They overran rapidly 
the whole Burmese territory and passed onwards into the 
basin of Menam where they very soon came into conflict 
with the Khmers. Their first important conquest was that 

1 R. C. Temple, Notes on Antiquities in Ramafiftadesa, PI. XIII- 
XIV ; L. de Beylie, Prome and Samara , pt. VII p. 2, 

2 M. Harvey, the last historian of Burma, places it “not long 
after A.D. 8oo ( History of Burma , p. 12). It can not be prior to the 
embassy of Piao to the court of China in 807 A.D. (PELLIOT, Two 
Itineraries , p. 163). 

3 On the Ari, see the excellent memoir of Mr. Charles Duroi- 
selle. The Ari of Burma and Tantric Buddhism (Arch. Survey 
Annual Report, 1915-16, pp. 79-93). 

4 The first work is the Karika, a treatise on Grammar, written in 
1064 A.D. by Dhammasenapati, a Burmese of Pagan (M. H. BODE, of. 
fit., p. 15). 
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of Sukhodaya which was wrested from the Cambodian 
Governor who had charge of it— by two Thai chiefs. One 
of these, a vassal of Cambodia, transferred to his confederate 
the title of SrI-Indrapatindraditya, which he has received 
from his suzerain, and installed him as king in Sukhodaya. 
That event took place about 1250 1 a.d. The second succes- 
sor of this king was his son Rama Khamheng, of whom we 
possess a long and curious inscription, drawn up towards 
the year 1292 a.d . 2 It tells us that the boundaries of his 
kingdom extended in the North and the East, up to the 
Mekong, in the South, up to Ligor (Malay Peninsula) and 
in the west, up to Hamsavatl (Pegu). It contains also 
interesting details on the state of Buddhism at Sukhodaya. 

“People in this city of Sukhodaya are given to alms, are 
given to making offerings. Prince Rama Khamh6ng, lord of 
this realm of Sukhodaya, with the matrons and nobles of the 
city, their retinues of servants and maidens, the gentry one 
and all, both male and female, and the mass of common folk, 
have reverence for the teaching of Buddha. Every one of 
them keeps the precepts during the Varsa. When Varsa 
is over, there are the offerings of the Kathin for a month 
before they are ended. In these ceremonies, they present 
heaps of money, they present heaps of areea-nuts, heaps of 
flowers, cushions for sitting and cushions for reclining. The 
accessories of the Kathin which are offered each year amount 
to two millions. To perform these ceremonies of the Kathin, 
they go to the Forest-monastery yonder ; and when they 
return to the town, the procession stretches in line from 
the Forest-monastery yonder unto the skirts of the plain. 

1 G. COEDES, Recueil des inscriptions du Siam , L Inscriptions 
de Sukhodaya , p. 7. 

2 C, B. Bradley, The Oldest known Writing in Siamese. The 
Inscription of Phia Ram Kkamhaeng of Sukhothai (Journal of the 
Siam Society, 1909) ; G. COEDES, op. cit., pp. 37 ft (The extract 
given below is borrowed from Bradley slightly altered according to 
the emendations of Coedes). 
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There everyone prostrates himself, while the air resounds 
with the sound of timbrels and lute, tile sound of carolling 
and singing. 'Whoever likes to sport, sports; whoever likes 
to laugh, laughs, whoever likes to sing, sings.” 

“This city of Sukhodaya has four gates exceedingly great. 
The people throng and press each other fearfully there, 
when they come in to see him, (the Prince) burn candles, 
to see him play with fire within this city of Sukhodaya. In the 
midst of this city of Sukhodaya, there are temple-buildings, 
there are golden images of Buddha, there is one eighteen 
cubits high. There are images of Buddha that are great, 
there are images that are middle. There are temples that 
are great, there are temples that are middle. There are 
reverend monks, there are theras and mahatheraa.” 

“Toward sunset from this city of Sukhodaya is the Forest- 
monastery. Prince Rama Khamhdng made of it an offering 
unto Phra" Mahathera, the Sangliaiaja, the scholar who 
studied the Tripifaka unto its end, the head of his order 
and above every other teacher in this realm. He came here 
from SrI-Dharmaraja.” 

“In the midst of that Forest-monastery is a temple- 
building that is large, lofty and exceedingly fair. It has 
an eighteen-cubit image of Buddha standing erect.” 

From what precedes, it follows that the kingdom of 
Sukhodaya professed the Theravada with Pali as its reli- 
gious language. 1 

Rama Khamheng had as his second successor Liithai, a 
cultured and learned king, author of a Buddhist Cosmology, 
entitled Traibhumi. He ascended the throne in 1347 A.D., 
under the name of Dharmaraja. In 1361, he received the 
ordination and wore for a time the yellow robe. 

At that time, in the Buddhistic world, a growing esteem 
was shown for the Slhalagajja, a Singhalese sect, — founded 

i For what follows, cf. Coedes Inscriptions de Sukhodaya, pp. 8 ff. 
and Documents sur la dynastie de Sukhodaya ( BEFEO , XVII, 2, 
pp. 36 ff.). 
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in 1190 by the Taking monk Chapafa — which admitted as 
valid only the ordinations dating back to the Mahavihara of 
Ceylon. It is under the influence of these ideas that Dharma- 
raja called from Pegu the thera Sumana, disciple of the thera 
Udumbara, who had left Ceylon to settle in the Ramannadesa. 
The king of Nabbisipura (Chieng-mai) obtained afterwards 
from the king of Sukhodaya the permission that Sumana 
should be sent to him to restore the religion in his kingdom. 
Dharmaraja was a zealous follower of Buddhism, but this did 
not' prevent him from raising, in the celebrated Mango-grove 
(Ambavana), by the side of the great monastery which was 
there (Ambavanaraina), statues of Mahesvara and Visnu. 

Under his successors Sukhodaya steadily declined before 
the growing power of the kingdom of Ayodhya, founded in 
1350, which reduced it first to a small vassal state, then, 
to complete subjection. 

On the other hand, this new state repelled, towards the 
East, the Khmer kings who had to abandon their capital 
Angkor, probably in the course of the 15th century. 1 2 This 
event marks the disappearance of Hinduism and of Mahayana 
which had, for such a long time, reigned in Cambodia. The 
whole country now professes the Theravada which the Thai in- 
fluence introduced there at the end of the 13fch century 3 and to 
which the triumph of Siam assured an uucontested hegemony. 

L. Finot 


1 BEFEO , XIII, 6 , pp. 6 ff. and XVIII, 9 > P- 2 7. 

2 Tcheon Ta-Koiian (1296 a.d.) “The Ch'u-Ku shave their head...” 
C BEFEO , II, p. 148). Ch’u-Ku- Chan-Ku, “My lord” appellation of the 
monks in Siam. (Id., xviii, 9, p. 6) This precise detail shows 
clearly the Siamese origin of modern Buddhism in Cambodia. 
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Administration of the Bahmani Kingdom 

The empire, which Ghiyasuddin Tughlak bequeathed to 
his son Muhammad Tughlak, ranked in point of extent, popula- 
tion and wealth as the greatest empire not only in the whole 
of Asia but probably in the whole world. The whole country 
from the Himalayas on the north to D vara sa mud ra on the 
south, and from the eastern confines of Bengal on the east 
to Sind and Gujrat on the west, obeyed one sceptre. But 
this vastness and unwieldy extent of the Delhi empire at a 
time when there was no telegraphy or steamship, without add- 
ing strength and power to the central government, only multi- 
plied its dangers and difficulties. It was well-nigh impossible 
that an emperor with his seat at Delhi could properly 
administer a distant province like Bengal or the Deccan or 
to check in time the centrifugal forces which were constantly 
at work in those rough days, the result of which was not 
slow in showing and within a few years after the accession of 
Muhammad Tughlak the Delhi empire began to crumble 
down by its own weight. The same thing was repeated 
during the reign of Aurangzeb when the Delhi empire again 
became too bulky and the same was true to all mediceval 
states whenever they had similarly outgrown in extent and 
territory. 

Muhammad Tughlak, no doubt, made heroic attempts to 
patch up the fallen fabrics of the empire but “Delhi was 
distant" and while he quelled one rebellion in the Punjab 
another broke out at the same time in Bengal or the Deccan ; 
m this manner, his attempts were met with only partial 
success, and before his death, he was convinced of the futility 
of his attempts to suppress the general spirit of revolt which 
then prevailed in his kingdom, as he himself said that it 
was a disease which admits of no cure. This revolting spirit 
soon spread from the north to the south, and the Amirs of 
the Deccan like those of Northern India shook off the yoke of 
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Delhi and established a new centre of Muslim civilization in 
the south. Thus was established the Bahmani Kingdom as the 
outcome of a revolutionary movement ; this nature of its origin 
mainly determined the character of its future government. 

It was essentially a military state and the military charac- 
ter of its administration was maintained from the begin- 
ing to the end. The high officials of the state were all enroll- 
ed in the army list, and were given the command of a pres- 
cribed number of horsemen according to their respective 
rank and position ; every one of them had to render military 
service to the state on which depended their rank and promo- 
tion. (A study of Burhan-i maasir as well as Ferishta will 
reveal this fact). 

At the head of the government was the king himself who 
was the pivot of the whole administrative system and the 
main-spring, upon which rested the entire political machinery. 
Like all other Muhammadan states it was a theocratic state 
with the king as the vicegerent on earth and thus he 
was the head of both church and state. The king was thus 
all-powerful in the state in matters whether spiritual, or tem- 
poral. Although, in strict theory, he was responsible to the 
learned muslim theologians for his actions and doings and 
liable to explain to them his conduct, whenever necessary, 
yet in practice, he was responsible to nobody. And we find 
that no constitutional body as the parliament of our present 
day was devised as checks upon the absolute and irresponsible 
autocrat. No doubt there was a council in which was framed 
and discussed all important affairs of the state and which 
the king usually consulted before taking any important step 
in any direction but we must bear in mind that it was a nomi- 
nated council and sat merely when the king summoned it 
and it had no right or power whatsoever to enforce its will 
upon the sovereign. 

Next in importance to the king was the minister. His 
appointment and dismissal depended solely on the king ; he 
was responsible to the king alone for his actions and so 
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long as the kings took an active part in the administration of 
the state his position was no better than a secretary to 
register his will and follow his dictation. It was only when 
the kings slept and passed their time in drinking and merry- 
making that the ministers stepped into their places and used to 
guide and control the affairs of the state. 

Other important officers of the state were Sahib-i-Arz (one 
who reviews the army), Dabir (secretary), Dewans, Dawat-Dar 
(Keeper of Seals), Sayad-ul-Hujjab (Lord Chamberlain), 
Shahna-i-Phil (Keeper of Elephants), Kur Beg-i-Maisarah 
(Commander of the left wing), Kur Beg-i- Maimarah (Com- 
mander of the right wing), Naib Barbak and the Prefect 
of Police ( Burhctn'i-maasir , also Iswariprasad’s Mediceval 
India). 

The Court 

The court consisted of the nobles, the muslim theologians, 
scholars and the musicians. Like all other mediseval states 

the Bahmani sovereigns spent large sums of money on 
its splendour. The splendour of the court of Muha- 
mmad Shah I is thus described by the Ferishta — “He sat on a 
throne called the Tukht-i-Feroja, the frame of which was 
of ebony, covered with plates of pure gold, inlaid with preci- 
ous stones of great value on the canopy over his seat 

he caused a golden ball, inlaid with jewels, to be placed, on 
which was a bird of paradise composed of precious stones, on 

whose head was a ruby of inestimable price He increased 

the train of his attendants and divided the nobility and 
officers into four orders, allotting to each specific duties and 
times for attendance at court. He formed a corps which he 
styled Barders, whose duties consisted in mustering their 
troops, and in conducting persons to the audience. He had 
also a band of Sil6hdars, composed of two hundred youths, 
selected from among the sons of the nobility to carry the royal 
armour and weapon ; and he formed a body-guard of four 
thousand men under the command of a nobleman of high rank 
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styled Meer Nobufc. Fifty Silehdars, and a thousand of tho 
body-guard, attended at the palace daily” (Briggs’ Feriskta , 
IX, pp. 298-9 ; Tarikh-i-Ferishta , printed original, I, pp. 
535-6). 

Provincial Administration 

Allauddin Hassan divided his kingdom into four pro- 
vinces each of which was placed in charge of a governor who 
were later on styled as “Tarrufdar” (Tarikh-i-Ferishta, printed 
original, vol. I). The first province extended from Kulburga 
on the east to Debal on the west and Raichore and Mudkol 
on the south ; the territory “comprehending Chaul on the 
sea-coast and lying between Junnar, Doulatabad, Beer and 
Pertum” formed the second province, Bidar, Indore, Kowlas 
and the districts in Teiingana comprised the third province 
and Mahur, Rangir and a portion of Berar formed the fourth 
province. Among these governorships, that of Daulatabad 
was considered as the most important and the ambition of 
every great noble had been to seize this part. All these 
governors enjoyed almost unlimited power within their juris- 
dictions and each province was, what w T e may call a “minia- 
ture replica of the state.” They were in sole charge of the 
forts within their jurisdictions and the appointment, promotion 
and dismissal of the commandant' and garrison of these 
forts depended on them alone ( Tarikh-i-Ferishta , printed 
original, vol. I, pp. 532-33). 

The result was what might be expected, and the governors 
very often looked after their opportunity + o assert themselves. 
The extreme vigilance of the kings like Alauddin Hassan 
and Muhammad Shah I, no doubt, kept in check their 
arrogant spirit but it is certain that during the reign of 
most of the other soverigns who cared little for the adminis- 
tration of the kingdom and passed the greater part of their 
time in the harem or in the wine-cups they enjoyed un- 
controlled power in the provinces. Such state of things conti- 
nued till the reign of Muhammad Shah III when his great 
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minister Mahmud Gawan devised some cheeks upon the 
power of the provincial governors. He made a. fresh terri- 
torial distribution, dividing the kingdom into eight provinces, 
instead of four, as before, thus limiting the jurisdiction of 
each governor and with it their power also. Next, he still 
more curtailed their power by limiting their authority to 
one fort only within their jurisdiction and transferring the 
control of other forts to officers directly appointed by and 
responsible to the sovereign (Briggs* Ferishta , vol. II, pp. 
502-5 ; printed original, vol. I, pp. 69 1-92). 

These salutary reforms of Mahmud Gawan checked the 
growing insolence of the Taraufdars for a time and the system 
worked well under his able guidance and vigilant care. But 
after his death when the administration grew slack, and the 
old quarrels of the Deccanies and the foreigners revived, 
the Tarafdars again raised their heads and finally brought 
about the dismemberment of the mighty kingdom. 

The Judiciary: 

In the mediaeval age nowhere do we find a regular 
gradation of courts from the highest to the lowest or 
any regular judicial procedure. Almost everywhere justice 
was dispensed with in a % rough and ready fashion according 
to the discretion of the authorities and no written judgment 
was passed. Punishments were very severe and death-sentence 
was passed even for a petty offence. Bahmani kingdom too 
was no exception to this general rule and here also we find 
the absence of a regular judicial procedure and a regular 
gradation of courts. Neither was their the penal code in any 
way modified. Theft, robbery and treason were generally 
met with death-sentence. Parading through the streets of 
the cities was sometimes devised as a means of insult and 
punishment for some heinous crimes. Duelling as a means of 
settling disputes was practised in the Deccan a little later. 

The king was the fountaiu-head of justice and he used 
to try cases and redress grievances. Muhammad Shah I 
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even made a tour annually, “through one quarter of his 
kingdom when he was employed in investigating the state 
of the resources, in redressing complaints,” etc. (Briggs 
Ferishta vol. II, p. 326 ; Tarikh-i-Ferishta , vol I, printed 
original, p. 562). But such things were rarely done and we 
may rest assured that very few cases were actually tried by 
the kings. In the provinces the governors were certainly em- 
powered with judicial functions but their multifarious duties 
afforded them little opportunity to devote their time in this 
direction and consequently most of the cases were, as else- 
where, decided by the village-moots or panchayets, so as 
regards justice the villagers derived little benefit from the 
government and they were mostly left to their own fate. 
Such state of things prevailed not only in the Bahmani 
kingdom but throughout the whole of India in the mediaeval 
period. In JBurhan-i-maasir as well as in Tarikh-i-Ferishia 
we get occasional references of Quaazis dispensing justice, but 
we do not know how they were appointed or what was their 
territorial limit. It seems that only the large towns or the 
provincial head-quarters had such Quaazis. 

Fiscal System 

Land revenue formed the principal source of income ol 
the Bahmani kings. No evidence is still forthcoming as to the 
exact share taken by the Bahmani sovereigns from the produce 
of the soil ; but from the materials that are available, one point 
is clear, that no oppressive exaction was made by the state 
from the peasantry. On the contray, we find that the sovereigns 
like Allauddin Hassan, Muhammad Shah I, Mahmud Shah 
III, and the minister Gawan took special care of the peasantry 
and encouraged cultivation (see J Burhan-i-maasir and Tarikh - 
i-Ferishta ). By the revenue reforms of Gawan, the 
cultivators were allowed to pay the revenue either in cash 
or in kind and under his patronage and vigilant care, the 
cultivators enjoyed peace, prosperity and happiness which is 
testified by the accounts of the Russian traveller Athnasius 
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Nikitin who came to Bidar in 1470 a. d. He said, “the 
country was populous, the lands well-cultivated, the roads 
safe from robbers, and the capital of the kingdom a magnificent 
city, with parks and promenades’' ( India in the 15th century, 
Hackluyt Society’s publication). 

The army 

Now let us turn our attention to the military administration 
of the Bahmani kingdom. The army consisted of hetero- 
genous elements, such as the Turks, Persians, Abyssinians, 
Rajputs, etc. ( Tarikh-i-Ferishta ). This heterogenous nature 
of the army was a source of weakness to the Bahmani kingdom 
and the animosity between the Deccanies and the Foreigners, 
moreover, told heavily on the efficiency of the army organiza- 
tion. As the Bahmani sovereigns were in constant warfare 
with their Hindu neighbours, large standing army was a 
necessity to them. From the account of Athnasius Nikitin 
we learn that the army of Muhammad Shah III numbered 
about 300,000 men, and including retainers and camp followers 
the number came up to 900,000 foot, 190,000 horse, and 575 
elephants. The organization was as follows : — “All the higher 
officials of the kingdom were graded as Mansabdars, from 
Mansabdars of 2,000 to Mansabdars of 100 and we find that 
there were four divisions among these Mansabdars. The first 
division comprised the Mansabdars of 2,000 which were restrict- 
ed to the Tarafdars of the four provinces. The second division 
comprised the Mansabdars of 1500, who received the lofty 
title of Amir-ul-Umra ; and the third division consisted of the 
Mansabdars of 1200. All the Mansabdars between 1000 and 
100 were placed in the fourth division and they were designat- 
ed as Mansabdaran Amirau ( Tarikh-i-Ferishta , vol. I, printed 
original, p. 616). An Amir of a thousand had the privilege 
of carrying the fogha, the alum, (a banner) and drums as 
insignia of his order.” (Briggs’ Ferishta, vol. II, pp. 399). 
The Bahmani kings encouraged the jagir system and we find 
that large tracts of land were given to the nobles for their 
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Maintenance. Innumerable examples of this may be found both 
in the Furhani-maasir and Tarikk-i-Ferishta. An officer of 
500 men got one lac of huns a year (a hun is approximately 
equal to Rs. 3-8 as.), the officers of a thousand two lacs, etc. 
But afterwards as a result of Ga wan's reforms the salary of the 
mansabdars was still more increased and an officer of 500 used 
to get one lac and twenty five thousand huns, and of a 
thousand two lacs and fifty thousand (Brigg’s Ferishta, yol. 
II, pp. 503-4). His reforms were so thorough that if the 
revenues of a jagirdar “fell short of the estimate even by one 
hun, the balance was payable out of the royal treasury and 
at the same time if the officers kept one soldier less than the 
complement, a sum equal to his pay was deducted from the 
allowances/ 5 (Briggs* Ferishta , vol. II, pp. 504-5). Thus unlike 
the Mughals, the Bahmanis enforced the full number of army. 

Such was .the administrative machinery of the Bahmani 
kingdom, and so far as its frame- work was concerned we 
cannot say that it was in any way worse than that of any 
other state in mediaeval India, but whatever defect there was 
in it, it lay in the execution. Although we may blame the 
Bahmani sovereigns for introducing the jagir system as it 
enhanced the power of the aristrocracy and tended to local 
autonomy, yet if we carefully go through the pages of the 
histories of mediseval states, whether in Asia or Europe, we 
find that it was a common mode of paying the servants of the 
state in the Bast and the West alike. Under the strong rule 
of Alauddin Hassan, Muhammad Shah I and Ahmad Shah 
and under the able ministry of Mahmud Gawan, the adminis- 
tration of the kingdom was quite efficient ; and peace, prosperity 
and happiness prevailed almost everywhere. But during 
the greater part of its existence, the efficiency of administra- 
tion was greatly impaired by the lethargy and negligence of 
the sovereigns, who passed most of their time with the wine- 
cup in merry-making, and in quarrels and intrigues between 
the Deeeani Muhammadans and the foreigners* 

Jouindra Nath Ghowdhur^ 

I. H. Q v DECEMBER, 1926 88 



The Jaina Beferences in the Buddhist Literature 

The Buddhist literature contains many important and use- 
ful references to Jainism, some of which are as follows : 

Let us examine first the Dlgha Nilcaya ( Dialogues of 
Buddha — S.B.B.). In its Kassapa Slhanada Sutta a set of 
ascetic practices is given and it is said about it that the 
practices given are “accounted in the opinion of some Samanas 
and Brahinapas, as Samanaship and B rah m ana ship.” Rhys 
Davids ascribes them to the Ajxvika recluses. A similar list 
of ascetic practices is also giveD in the Majjhima Nikaya as 36 
and Prof. H. Jacobi thinks them to be the usages of the 
Acelaka recluses whom he recognises as the followers of 
Makkhali Gosala and his two predecessors ( Jaina Sutras, 
II, xxxi). But now it is a known fact that the followers 
of Makkhali Gosala were styled Ajivikas and those of 
Purana Kassapa Acelakas ( JSJRJE ., vol. I). Most probably 
the word ‘Acelaka’ was used at that time in a general sense 
in the same way as the word ‘Sramaiia’, because we find 
the Jaina recluses mentioned as ‘Acelakas’ in the Buddhist 
literature (e.g. Pafika Sutta, T>. N., Acela Patikaputta 
was a Jaina). The Jaina recluses styled themselves with 
this epithet in the Jaina ^astras, as we shall see below. 
Consequently the above-mentioned ascetic practices could not 
be ascribed to the Acelakas, for they were not the follow- 
ers of Makkhali Gosala or of any other teacher. We can 
however take them as those of the Jaina recluses, because 
the Jainas are known in their Sastras by the epithet ‘Acelaka’ 
and because the above practices coincide with those given for 
them in their Sastras. In this event these practices could 
hardly be assigned to the Ajivikas. Obviously in doing 
so, there remains another difficulty as well, namely that the 
Ajivikas of Buddha’s time were not all strict vegetarians. 
(See Jataka, I, p. 390 and Jaina Sutras, II, p. 409) ; 
and the ascetic practices referred to above put forth 
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vegetarianism to be practised by its adherents. Hence it seems 
improbable that they can be ascribed to the Ajlvikas. Probab- 
ly they have been intended for the Niggantha samanas (Jaina 
monks) of Buddha’s time. A comparative treatment of them 
along with the rules of Jaina Munis as given in the Jaina 
Sastras will convince the reader that they are really meant 
for the Jaina Munis. 

Now the very first practice given in the above mention- 
ed list of the Buddhist Sutta is : “He goes naked.” Of course 
today there is a dissension in the Jaina church on this 
point. The Digambaras agree while the Svetambaras raise 
their voice against it. But leaving the apparent dissension 
aside, we come straight to the respective Canons of both the 
sects. For the Digambaras it is no matter of disagree- 
ment. Their earliest authority can be cited in its supporb. 
Kundakundacarya of the first century a. d. describes it as an 
essential duty of the Jaina recluse (See Pravacanctsarct , 
pt. III). Another reliable authority is that of the MulacQra 
of AcSrya Battakera. He, too, describes this practice as one 
out of the 28 root-characteristics or essential duties (Mala 
Gui^as) of a Jaina Muni and describes it in the following 
way : — 

‘’Vatthajinavakkena ya ahava pattaina asarnvaranaip, 
Nibbhusanam niggantham accelakkam jagadi pujjam.* 30- 

“A bodily state, void of all garments of hemp and hair, 
of grass, bark, and leaves and clear of every ornament and 
covering of decency, i.e. a stark naked state and the heart 
free from every knot of anger, deceit, etc, is said to be the 
worshippable Acelaka ship or nakedness.* In the Svet&mbara 
Canons, we find also the nalcedness to be the feature 
of a Jaina recluse. In the eighth chapter of their Jicaraiiga 
Sutra , it is styled the /highest state’ of a recluse ( Jaina 
Sutras 9 I, p. 56), 

A naked sadhu is called “JinakalpI” in the ‘ Pravacana - 
saroddhara PraJcarana-ratnahard (Bhimsingh Manekji s edi- 
tion, p. 134), But this division of Jaina Muijia into JinakalpI 
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and Sthavira-kalpi seems not to have been expressed 
clearly in their older and authentic books, Ahgas, etc. 
So it is open to doubt whether it was raised in a 
later and more self-conscious period. In their Acaranga 
Sutra there is given a course of practices for attaining the 
status of a Jaina Muni, somewhat similar to that of Digam- 
bara $astras. The author of the Acartmga Sutra first des- 
cribes the highest order of nakedness ; then passing on to 
various other rules, he comes again to the attire of a Jaina 
Muni. Here he describes a gradual mode of renunciation 
for a would-be Jaina Muiii. Naturally it is not at all possible 
that a householder would adopt the naked state of a Jaina 
Muni all on a sudden. The summit could be reached by 
gradual steps only. Hence the Svetambara author, too, first 
allows a novice, “aspiring to freedom from bonds, ,J to keep 
on three clothes only (see Jaina Sutra , pfc. I, p. GO). Then 
he exhorts him gradually to keep on two clothes and then 
one or none (Ibid., p. 71). Now it is quite clear here that 
the Svetambara author tries to alter a gradual course to 
suit his conceptions ; otherwise he would have prescribed 
nakedness as the last compulsory rule. In their ‘ TJttaradhya - 
yanasutra 5 a clear evidence of the kind is discernible, for 
we find in it its sixth and seventh chapters styled “khudda- 
gSniyaiithijjam” (ksullaka-nirgranthlyam) and “Aila-yarn*’ 
(Ailakam) respectively, though the interpretation of these is 
not the same there as accepted by the Digambaras. Still 
it is enough to infer that the writer of this Svetambara Sutra 
was quite aware of the older form and meaning of these 
two words, which are found in the Digambara Sastras 
in their original form and meaning as we shall see below. 
Hence it is safe to assume that the attire of the Jain Muijds 
originally was a naked state of nature. The Buddhist [ Divya~ 
vadana, p. 165 ; Jcitaka Mala (S.B.B.), vol. I, p. 145 ■, Dkam- 
majoadatthakatha (PTS.), Visakhavatthu, vol. I, pt.II, p. 384; 
Dialogues of Buddha, iii, 14 ; Mahavagga, 8, 1 • 5, 3 ; 1, 38, 
* 6 - Cullavagga, 8, 28, 3; Sairiyutta Nikaya 2, 3, 10, 7, 
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and Dhammapada, p. 3] and Brahmaiiical {Rgveda, x, 136 ; 
YaraTiamihira-Samhita, 19-61, 45-58 j JkTahabharata 3, 26-27, 
Bamayana, Balakapda, Bhusaiia Tlka, 14-22) evidences too 
supporb the view of' the Digambara Jaina &astras inasmuch as 
the apparent attire of a Jaina Muni is being upheld by 
them as nakedness. The Digambara Sastras describe 
the preparatory course of renunciation thus : A would-be 
Muiji (Udaslna Sravaka) in the preliminary stages of develop- 
ment keeps on at first three clothes ; and as he makes progress 
on the path he diminishes his wants and keeps only two and 
then one garment only, i.e. loin-cloth. The latter are called 
the ‘sravakas of the highest stage’ (Uttama SrSvaka), 
and they are also known as Ksullaka and Ailaka. In the Bud- 
dhist literature, we have the mention of these sravakas in their 
similar synonyms as the Digambaras say, i.e. “Eka-vastra- 
dharin” and “white-clothed”, ones ( Ind . Ant., 43). A later 
Buddhist commentator, Buddhaghosa, styles them “Mu^a 
Savakas” (Udaslna srSvaka), “Niggan.thas” (Uttama sravaka) 
and “Better Niggajjthas” (Naked Muni) ( Dial . of Buddha, 
S.B.B., Intro, and Fausboll’s Dhammapada, p. 398). I 
should here point out that the word “Niggantha” is not used 
always in the Buddhist literature in the sense of a Jaina 
Mum- At times we find ib used even for a vowless Jaina 
householder (see my book “Buddha and Mahavlra”). It 
seems that it was used at the time of Buddha in the same 
sense as the word “Jaina” is being used nowadays and the 
“Arhat” was used for the Jainas during mediaeval times. 
Along with the Buddhist literature, the mention of the Jaina 
Muiji in the Br5hmaij.ical literature, too, is in the shape' of 
‘vivasana,’ ‘dig- vase,’ etc. (see “Vlra” vol. II) which also 
supports our view that the ancient attire of the Jaina Murjis 
was nakedness, as is still adhered to by the Mmjis of the 
Digambara sect of the Jainas. 

Thus we find that in both the sects of the Jaina, naked- 
ness, which was the ancient attire of Jaina Muqis, is accepted 
as an object of worship for the laity and as an essential mark 
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of the Samanaship, though, of course, the Svetambara school 
has now altered it to fit its own conceptions ; but in the earliest 
portion of their Acaranga Sutra it is highly spoken of in its 
old sense. In this way, we find that the first rule of the 
Buddhist book referred to coincides with that of the Jaina 
Munis. 

In the similar way, the rest of the practices can be 
traced in the daily routine of a Jaina Muiii : 


Buddhist 

2. He is of loose habits (perfor- 
ming his bodily functions and 
eating in a standing posture, not 
crouching down as well-bred people 
do), 

3, He licks his hands clean, etc. 
(after eating $ and not washing 
them as well-bred people do). 


4. (When on his rounds for alms 
if politely requested to step aside 
etc.), he passes steadily on... 


5, He refuses to accept food 
brought (to him, before he has 
started on his daily round of alms). 


Jaina 

2. This constitutes the 24th 
(non-bathing), 26th (non-brushing 
of teeth) and 27th (taking meal in 
a standing posture) Mulagunas 
of a Jaina muni. See Mulacara 
31 - 33 . 

3. It is known that a Jaina Muni 
takes food in the hollows of his 
hands and takes the food thus placed 
without taking it into morsels and 
turning it from jaw to jaw (see 
also Jaina Sutra, I, 57). The Bud- 
dhist author seems to point here 
to this practice. 

4. It is described in full in the 
commentary on Esana Samiti in 
Mulacara viz. 'Bhiksavelayam 
j halva pra^ante dhumamuSaladi- 
Sabde gocaram pravisen munih tatra 
gacchann atidrutam, na mandam, 
na vilambitam gacchet. 121. 

5. In Esana Samiti the recluse is 
allowed to take only pure food void 
of 46 dosas (defilements) and in 
procuring it he will not have con- 
cern of mind, speech and body. It 
must not be specially prepared for 
him. So he accepts not food 
brought to him ( M \ Gatha 13). 
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6. He ref uses... food (if told it 

has been specially prepared for 

him). 

7. He refuses to accept any 
invitation, etc. 

8. He will not accept (food 
taken) from the mouth of the pot 
or pan, etc. 

9. (He will) not (accept) food 

within the threshold, etc. 

10. He will not (accept food) 

placed within the sticks, etc. 

11. (He will) not (accept food) 
placed within the pestle, etc. 

12. When two persons are eat- 
mg together he will not accept.... 

if offered to him by only one 

of the two. 

13. He will not accept food 

from a woman suckling baby etc. 

14. He will not accept food from 

a woman talking with, etc. 

15. He will not accept food 

collected •••in drought. 

16. He will not accept food 

where a dog is standing. 

17. He will not accept food 

where flies are swarming by. 

18. He will not accept fish, nor 
meat, nor strong drink, nor intoxi- 
cants, etc. 
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6. In it, too, as the Karita and 
Anumodana dosas are apparent, 
it is AuddeSika food. 

7. The same is the case here. 

8. It is Sthapita or Nyasta 
dosa 

9-10. These are Praduskara 
dosa. 


11 It is the Unmisra Asana 
dosa 

12. It is Anlsvara Vyaktavyakta 
Anlsartha Dosa. 


1 3 ' 1 4. These are described among 
the 35 Dayaka Asana dosas. 

15. It is Abhighata-Udgama- 
dosa. 

16. It is Dasaka dosa (see also 
Jaina-Sutras). 

17. Prani-jantu-vadha dosa. 

18. It requires no corroboration : 
“Khlra-dahi-sappi-tela-gu^a-iava- 

nanam ca jam pariccayanam. 

T itta-k atu-k asay aip vi lamadh- 
urarasanarp ca jam cayanam 155, 
Chattari mahaviyadi ya honti 
navanlda-majja-mam sa-madhu. 

Kankhap as amg ad appasam jama- 
karlyo edao. v i56* 
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19. He is a “One-houser” etc. 19. It is the Vrataparisankhyata- 

Practice. 

20. He takes food only once a 20. It is the Sakanksana- 
day or once every two days, etc. ksana Vrata. 

Thus the very first reference in the Buddhist, book to 
the Jainas is of great importance and it gives a more reliable 
and accurate evidence about the very vexed question of the 
Jaina Church i,e. the attire of ancient Jaina Mu$is. It 
makes it clear that it was “Digambara” or “Acelaka/\ 

The next reference noteworthy in the aforementioned 
Buddhist book is to the ‘Catuyaina Sam vara' of Jaina 
Mu^is, It is described in the following way in the Samah- 
naphala Sutta : 

•‘A Nigantha, O king, is restrained with a fourfold self-restraint He 
lives restrained as regards all water ; restrained as regards all evil ; all 
evil has he washed away ; and he lives suffused with the sense of evil 
held at bay. Such is the fourfold restraint. And since he is thus tied 
with this fourfold bond, therefore is he, the Nigantho (free from bonds), 
called Gatatto (whose heart has gone, that is to the summit, to the 
attainment of his aim), Yatatto (whose heart is kept down i. e, is 
under commands 

Commenting on this the learned translator remarks that 
“the series of riddles in this difficult passage is probably inten- 
ded to be an ironical imitation of the Nigantho* s way 
of talking G-ogerly has caught the general sense fairly 
enough, but his version is very free, and wrong as to two of 
the words, and it gives no idea of the oracular form in which 
the original is couched. Burnouf’s rendering is quite wide of 
the mark. The first of the ‘Four Restraints’ is a well-known 
rule of the Jainas, nob to drink cold water on the ground 
that there are fouls’ in it (see the discussion in tfie Milinda 
Panh&, II, 85-91). Professor Jacobi ( Jaina Sutras , II, xxiii) 
thinks the ‘Four Restraints’ are intended to represent the 
four vows kept by the followers of Parsva. But this surely 
cannot be so, for these vows were quite different.” 

So let us see, what did the Buddhist authors mean by this 
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‘Fourfold Restraint'. We know that the advantages of the 
life of a Jaina Muni are discussed herein. Hence it has con- 
cern with the inode of their life* Knowing this we should 
explore, if any corresponding assertion is traceable in this 
connection in the Jaina sastras. Fortunately we easily find 
such a passage in the Hatnakarndaha of Sri Samantabhadra 
SvamI of the 2nd or 3rd century A. d. He defines a Jaina 
recluse thus : 

“VisayaSavasatXto nirarambho ’parigrahah, 

Jnanadhyanataporatnas tapasvl sa prasasyate” 10. 

Herein, too, the fourfold characteristics of a Jaina recluse 
are given. He should be void of all passion and desires 
(visayesu sragvanitadi§v asa akanksa tasya vasam adhlnatfi, 
tadatlto visayakanksarahitab), should keep himself aloof from 
all kinds of traffic (‘nirarambhah’ parityaktakrsyadivySp5rab), 
should wipe off all ‘parigrahas’ (‘aparigraho b&hyabhyantara- 
parigraharahitah) and remain absorbed in knowledge and 
meditation of Self, (‘jnanadhyanataporatnab’ jn&nadhySna- 
tapamsy eva ratnani yasya etadguijavisisfo yah sa tapasvl 
gurub ‘prasasyate’ slaghyate). Comparing this with the 
fourfold restraint described in the Ruddhist book, of 
course, we find no particular difference whatsoever* 
The Bqddliist author at the outset says that ‘he 
lives restrained as regards all water/ Now if you take its 
true sense, it means that a Jaina Muiji keeps himself quite 
aloof from every kind of traffic. He could not himself take 
even the water for his use, which is a very essential thing 
for the upkeep of our daily life. This could be said in other 
word^s that a Jaina Muqi is quite ‘Nirarambhl. Here perhaps, 
it might be objected that the Buddhist author has not 
described this in clear words and as such it is doubtful 
to take his meaning in the above way. But I would 
explain this reason of writing in a riddle form, i. e., the 
Buddhist author meant to imitate the Tlrthahkara s way 
of talking (Divya Dhvahi) in an ironical fashion ; and hence 
he is scarcely quite clear. This points to the Jaina 

I. H. Q., DECEMBER, 1926 89 
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belief that a Tlrfchankara’s speech is understood by all, because 
one ‘Magadha Deva interprets it in such a way that every 
creature present at the auspicious occasion easily grasps its 
meaning. Besides it that the restraint of water is really 
intended to point the ‘Nirarambha’ condition of a Jaina Mmju 
is apparent from the fact that taking water for use is a work 
* of a householder, who does not observe the Ahirnsa vow m 
full. Sv5mi Battakera confirms this view, while describing the 
‘Pindasuddhi’ or observances in connection with food. In 
the gatha “Adhakammuddesiya ajhovajheya etc.? the Acarya 
first makes this clear that the Udagama dosas are concerned 
with “Adhahakarma” i.e. activities of a layman in arrang- 
ing for pulling oneself on as a true householder. Hence this 
‘adhahakarrna* has connection with the layman only. The 
Mujjd will have nothing to do with his doings, because it is 
said that in exerting after the worldly business or in procuring 
water, food, etc. the six kinds of living organs are destroyed. 
And a Jaina Mu^i is under vow that he will never cause hurt 
to any living being by mind, speech and body* So the 
Adhahakarma i.e. acquiring and arranging food, water 
etc. rests entirely on an Asamyaml (vowless) host. The 
Samyaml (Mu$i) would have no concern with it. Conse- 
quently by referring to the restraint of water, the Buddhist 
author did mean nothing but the ‘Nirarambha* condition 
of the Jaina Mu^.i, as is denoted in the above Jaina sloka 
as a characteristic of a Jaina Mu^i. 

Next to it, the Buddhist author says that ‘He (Jaina 
Muiji) lives restrained as regards all evil.* This restraint is 
quite in agreement with the first assertion of Sri Samanta- 
bhadra, that the Jaina Muni is void of passions and desires, 
which are the sole causes of sin. Hence he lives restrained 
as regards all evil. Further on, the Buddhist author says 
that the Jaina Muijd has washed away all evil. Being 
void of all sins, all evil he would naturally wash a\yay. 
The third mark of distinction in the above Jaina Sloka is 
of the same meaning ; i,e. ‘Aparigraha? Outer and 
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both kinds of Parigraha, has he washed away. Outer ‘Pari- 
graha’ is nothing but clothes, house, money, relations, etc. ; 
and the worldly cravings, infatuations, passions, etc. are the 
inner ‘Parigrahas’. These both a Jaina Muni keeps away from 
him. Lastly the Buddhist author says that ‘He lives suffused 
with the sense of evil held at bay/ Similar is the last asser- 
tion of the Jaina Acarya with regard to the 'mode of life of 
a Jaina Muni. He says, the Jaina Muni remains absorbed 
in the knowledge and meditation of Self, which means, in 
other words, that he is self-suffused and no evil can touch 
him. In this way we find the explanation of the ‘Catuyaina 
Samvara* of a Jaina Muni ; and the meaning of this difficult 
passage of the Buddhist book is quite clear from it. This 
surely does not refer to the four vows of Parsva. 

If there remains anything in this connection then it is 
hut the words ‘Gatatto/ ‘Yatatto' and ‘Thitatto/ Of course 
the identical synonyms for them have not come to my notice 
so far in the Jaina Sastras, but the meaning of them could 
be traced in the Jaina Sastras . 1 

The following assertions of the Istopadesa of Sri Pujya 
Pada also denote the same fact : — 

Abhavac cittaviksepa ekante tattvasamsthitih. 

Abhysyed abhiyogena yogi tattvam nijatmanah 2 6. 

"He in whose mind no disturbances occur and who is established 
in the knowledge of the self such an ascetic should engage himself 
diligently in the contemplation of his soul, in a lonely place,” 

Bruvann api hi na vrute gacchann api na gacchati, 
Sthirlkrtatmatattvas tu paSyann api na pa^yati. 41 
Kim idatn kidrfiam kasya kasmat kvety avisesayan, 

Svadeham api navaiti yogi yogaparayanah. 4 2 * Ibid. \ 

“He who has firmly established himself in the knowledge of the 
self such a one does not speak while speaking, does not move while 
moving and does not see while seeing. The ascetic^immersed in the 

1 See the Pravancanasara (5, 6, 42) of Sri Kundakunda Acarya of 

the 1st century A.D. 
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process of self-realisation has no awareness of even his body, being 
undisturbed by questions such as what is the soul ? What is its nature ? 
Who is its master ? From whom is it derived ? Where does it reside ? 
and the like.— (Discourse Divine). 

From these it is clear that the meaning of the words used 
by the Buddhist author are traceable in the Jaina Sastras. 
And it is most probable that the Jaina Munis were known 
by these special epithets at that time. 

The next reference in the 4 Dialogues' , to which I would 
draw the attention of the reader is the ancient view of a soul in 
the form of ‘Eternalists/ The Buddhist author there expresses 
the ancient view of the soul. He says that there are sophists 
who, having recollection of the previous births and dwelling 
places, etc. declare the eternity of the soul. These he divides 
into three according to the degree of recollection of previous 
births. The fourth group of upholders of this very view 
about the eternity of the soul are said to have reached to this 
belief by argumentations. All these four kinds of sophists are 
described to hold that the soul is eternal and the world is 
giving birth to nothing new, is steadfast as a mountain peak, 
as a pillar firmly fixed ; and these living creatures though they 
transmigrate and pass away, fall from one state of existence 
and spring up in another, yet they are for ever and ever. Now 
though in connection with these beliefs the Buddhist author 
has not named the particular sect yet looking at the obvious 
similarities, I believe that they refer to the Samanas of Lord 
Parsva's Tlrtha, In the Jaina Puranas we find this exact 
narration of knowing the past lives and upholding the eternity 
of the soul and the world. Really the Buddhist author 
condemns these theories but he has not been successful in his 
aim, because the above assertion clearly shows that though 
souls transmigrate yet they remain the same all round, i.e, it 
points to the Niscaya (Real) and Vyavahara (Material) points 
of view of Jainism which the Buddhist author has failed to 
discriminate. 

Fortunately it coincides with the Jaina narration further 
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on and the Jaina Sastras describe the Jaina Munis of Parsva’s 
Tirbha of different capacities. 1 

Amongst them Kevalajnani, Srutajfuinl, Avadhijnani and 
Yadl should be compared with those mentioned by the 
Buddhist author. These Munis really confirm their concep- 
tions of the soul and the world in the same way as described 
in the above mentioned Buddhist passage. A similar list of 
the followers of Sri Parsva is, also, given in the Kalpasutra. 2 
Thus it seems to hold witJi much accuracy that the Samanns 
referred to here who upheld their philosophical speculations 
in the above way, were Jaina Munis of Sri Parsva’ s Tirtha. 

It is also noteworthy that these references of the authentic 
Buddhist book of old prove the credibility and authenticity 
of the Digambara Jaina Sastras further on than hitherto 
accepted. From these we, also, see that the Jaina concep- 
tions were the same even near Ford MahavmVs predecessor 
Sri Parsvn. 

Kamta Prasad Jain 


1 See TJttara Purana , 149#*. 

2 faina Sutras f ph I. 



Old Words and New Will 


“I have no words ” So sigh parting lovers, so feels 

the mother welcoming the dear home- comer, so stammers the 
man rescued by brother-man, so is aware the seer of hearer 
of new beauty, new truth. Will throbs as feeling inarticulate. 

But where, in calm persistence, man’s will is registering 
and working the what and the how that he has pored over 
and come to know, there he will seek words, there he will 
find names. This may be a difficult task. He may find 
himself as a child in garments outgrown. He may have to 
clothe himself in garments of unwonted texture and shape. 
He may not find texture or shape available to clothe the 
new worthiness in his growth. He will make use of the best 
he can find. But he will clothe himself. He will find words. 

And he will find words in proportion to his interest in 
the new knowledge ; he will find words commensurate with 
the value, the worth he assigns to the fresh aspects he has 
won of life. Where once men will strongly about anything 
not accounted for in their stock of words, they will find a 
name for it. Language, old and new, is strewn with such 
increments. 

Again, where he has seen effects only and not causes, he 
will word the effects only. Where he has seen only effects 
and last, or proximate causes, he will not find names for the 
deeper lying causes. The day comes when he finds names 
for these also. And where the cause is that which transcends 
man’s personal, man’s racial experience, nor is bounded in his 
idea by that, he will find names for the cause which grow 
with his growth. 

Thus to say : — the crescent moon when “lying on its back" 
means windy weather, is to word one effect by another effect. 
To say : the noble eight-fold path in Buddhism is the way 
to Nirvana is to express, in terms of the working of the 
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worthy will, the underlying cause : — that man, as man, wills 
his welfare in the best way he knows. To name the all 
transcending Will as paramdtman , or dharma , or the 
summunt honum , or ho theo s, or the “power not ourselves 
that makes for righteousness” is, it have been, the best 
available name for the highest fetch in one stage of one 
people’s growth. 

The new, the not seen before, the seen before but not 
understood — all this we come to clothe in words more or 
less fitting, more or less happily chosen. And with the new 
wording our life takes on, by so much, a richer meaning — a 
yet richer meaning, if the new words are what is called 
pregnant, — words that not only name the newly found, 
but point to a yet further harvest of what will come to be 
wrought, come to be understood, with what we are even now 
in travail. 

I have said that our zest in wording depends much on 
the worth we discern in that for which we seek new words. 
Is our welfare in any deep vital sense wrapped up in the 
new vision, the new synthesis ? If we deem it is not, we 
shall either remain wordless, or at best we shall remain con- 
tent with old terms, guess-words of our ignorance. 

Or again, our zest in wording depends much on the degree 
there is with ns of faith and hope that we may and shall 
come to know, by our will efforts, things we are now not 
knowing as things understood, as things we call “natural 
laws.” Where faith and hope are met by the fiat : “We 
cannot know. We may not know. We cannot prove,” — 
there we feel little zest in wording. We are then not per- 
suaded that our welfare is deeply involved in our coming to 
know these things also as part of our life’s perspective and 
our life’s equipment. We say : “Let be 1? and turn to 
other things. 

Take electricity : — we have always been liable to be 
“struck by lightning, w but hitherto we, as peoples, have left 
it at that. Now that we are finding more and more, that 
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we can enrich our life indefinitely by adapting to this and 
that purpose a natural force or inode of motion we call elec- 
tricity (a word built since the Middle Ages), we turn to 
this adapting or to these new adaptations with zest. And 
we accordingly enrich our tongue, wording them, with a 
vocabulary of new terms, from telegraph to marconigram, not 
one of which is in any dictionary older than the last century. 

But take the mode of motion in the man, the woman, who 
work by body and yet are obviously not body — the mode 
of motion of them when body dies and is left to ways of 
motion that are just of body only — the way of disintegration, 
of resolution into other compounds — here we have as yet not 
faith, not hope that we can by willed effort come to know, 
as natural law, the way, the mode of motion thenceforth, 
of the man, the woman. 

And so we have no words ; no words for the next state 
or stage of life ; no word for ourselves in that next state ; no 
word for the how or where of it — for to say “above” belongs 
to the old, dead ideas. We talk of the ‘‘dead” when we do 
not mean that which is dead. We talk of “spirits” when 
all the while we mean re-embodied man. We talk of “soul” 
as something which has left “the man” and we do not mean 
that. India to some extent has been wiser. For Jain and 
Buddhist, devatas or devas are not what we in the west term 
“gods” so much as men and women in the next state when 
they have merited happiness. “The ascetic has lied about 
me,” says an indignant soldier, visitor from “beyond the 
grave”, to Gotama. “I am not in hell ; I am a deva in the 
Tavatimsa (the next) world . 57 And yet so little has tnen 
the serious attention devoted to this all-important matter 
for every one of us : — What is my life’s next step, should 
the body die to-morrow ? — that most scriptures old and new 
slur over the whole question and launch us into misty vague* 
ness. And so do they side-track the matter, that we are 
puzzled to follow up their one clear implication that -man; 
wherever man be, works embodied, not disembodied. 
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To only two conclusions can we reasonably come : — the 
first is, that neither does the Indian any more, as yet, than 
the western mind worth the way that is about to be my 
way, your way. Let them once be persuaded that it belongs 
very urgently to our welfare in the deepest sense to be less 
ignorant than we all are herein, then shall we find words. 
We shall find words because we shall will to find what we 
need. The way of the man and the woman will have become 
as important in our perspective as the way of electricity. 
We shall “more-worth” the one as we do the other. Electri- 
city brings the earth more to our ken. The science of the 
world-way will bring the next state more to our ken. We 
shall know better what to will, what to do, if only we can 
extend a little further the rays of our light. 

The second is, that neither does the Indian mind, any 
more than the western mind realize and worth the driving 
power of concerted wills, when once the willed end is 
worthed. Concerted wills have done much, in my country, 
that the more inert bulk of willers who drifted with tradition 
did not like or will. We created a navy to save our in- 
dependence ; we approved of plantations, yet we strove to 
end the slave-trade ; we distrusted education, yet we carried 
out free elementary education to every child ; we hated 
standing armies, yet in three years we created an immense 
army ; we prize our individualism, yet we have come to stand 
by the League of Nations. All the while the more inert bulk 
has sneered and drifted, but a sufficient number of concerted 
willers have willed for the rest and have done the work. 

But zes't in the new findings of science ignores that which 
is as yet the blind spot in the eye of science. Zest too, in the 
study of the past, in the study of men, not ‘man*, turns 
from that which lies right across the way of you, of me. 
And the malaria has infected the teachers of the old creeds* 
They have no new message to give us to place beside the 
new dogmas of science and history. They tend to pare down 
their wisdom of the world- way to systems of ethics. 

DECEMBER, 1926 
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And so we have no words. 

When man developed the entrancing sport of naming, he 
found words for what life's great adventure brought him, 
We read of Adam naming interesting beasts as they passed 
before him, even as, long after, Gotama Sakyamuni was 
depicted as naming the interesting ways of the mind world. 
Man was slower and clumsier in finding words for the hidden 
things, the beginnings, the changes, the not fully understood, 
the unseen not-self. 

But in that this was enormously interesting, in that an 
inner prompting bade him seek refuge from all his many 
perils, many foes, in an unseen Warding, mightier than 
himself, he sought after and he wondered about It. He 
had no words. But some few among the rest had been 
able to hear, to see where, in the many, was neither hearing 
nor sight. Some few had either learnt to lend their will 
to be willed by unseen willers, or were born able so to lend it. 
To them the many left the wording, the calling of unseen 
aid. The many called those few their priests, seers, 
celebrants, ‘‘medicine-men”, intermediaries, linking them 
with warders unseen but surely there. 

In time the intermediaries having found words of appeal 
for warding, and having handed them on in fixed forms, 
with ritual of act enhancing them, the formulas outlived the 
worders. and the words came to be clothed in the sanctity 
of things long lasting. But while the words lasted unchanging, 
men lived and willed, worked and grew, and worded them- 
selves, growing, and changing in what they worthed. So 
at length the unchanging ritual-words were old and hoary ; 
they were no more the expression of the living will, but 
in many ways were dying and dead. And the living 
chanters of . them, wording by them the unseen world, 
became, for all their words, wordless. Men had got round 
or bejmnd this or that in the old vision, the old way of 
picturing. Will had been at work, and was grasping afresh 
and wording otherwise. Man still looked to the unseen, but 
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in ib ha saw a welfare and a warding as a way towards which 
he had been growing, — past which he would one day grow. 

And among these newer willers was here and there a man 
who had been willed to work in uttering things the many 
needed for their welfare to know. Such a man felt that the 
chanters had become mere imitators, repeaters of old things, 
men of rite and routine, teachers of the husks of truth, 
unable to guide or to express the newer will which was 
seeking new wording, or new depth in old wording. He 
uttered that newer will. 

We have such a crisis in the life of India. Along the 
great watershed of the Ganges, in the sixth century before 
Christ, the day arose when the hereditary order or inter- 
mediaries, the brahmans, had fallen away from being the 
“live wires” they once had been. Still was it reckoned by 
all serious souls, brahman and not brahman, that to be seeker 
and worder of warding in the unseen was work of highest 
worth. Bub on the one hand, the brahman still claimed, 
in virtue of his birth, a class-monopoly in that seeking and 
that wording, whether in conduct he lived or did not live 
worthily ; on the other hand, it was dawning on an ever 
greater number, that neither caste and privilege, nor sacrifice 
and invocation were the way leading to warding by the 
unseen. A new standard of values was rising. The life of 
the man it was that made him, or made him not, very brah- 
man, very “worthy (arahan).” 

And with this new conception of the way to the unseen 
welfare, the wording of man’s outlook thereon had changed. 
The old words ceased to have weight. To know the Vedas 
no longer impressed. Sacrifice seemed much ado about some- 
thing grown unworthy, rites that worried men and tortured 
beasts, or offered the unfit to the unnecding : — 

“For Brahma feedeth not on food like that 1” 

And fire-tending and bathing had become empty symbols. 

But slla : — here lay the very rock-bed of the true Brahma- 
life • Tcarman : — here was the arena of mau’s victory or $ 
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defeat ; marga : — here was no mere day's journey from village 
to town. It was The Way. Samsara too was way — a word 
unknown to the older mantras — it was the way all men must 
go ; but Marga was the way man might will, or not will to go, 
the way of the worlds to worlds’ end. No longer was life 
a mere rolling on ‘twixt births and dying • it was a way, a 
means, of advance past what man was to what he might 
become, marked by milestones of will-explosions in resolve 
and aspiration. It was a great tramping, forth-faring host 
of living creatures, of many worlds, no matter what their 
birth, breed, station, all bent on progress in the way to way’s 
end. New words too grew up for way’s end. Svarga i of 
happiness too earthlike and transient, gave way to Nirvana. 
And molcsa, wording a new feeling for liberty, unknown 
when, for the imigrant Aryan, only solidarity had been 
possible, now pointed, with Nirvana, to an utter “Well,” but 
conceived negatively as riddance. 

The quickened will thus working and wording prevailed 
till the Cults of the Way were forces to be reckoned with 
by rulers. Asoka, frightful fratricide at the start, was a 
notable opportunist. He marked the strength of the Jain 
and Buddhist ethical reforms, and fathered both them and 
brahmans very cleverly, establishing in peace and worthiness 
his blood-based sovereignty. 

Here there is much I would say on what befell this new 
will and new wording in the warders of it as the years rolled 
on. But let it wait for another occasion. To-day it is with 
the very great significance in our having words or not having 
words that I end my say, 

To-day we are earnestly looking back over our shoulder 
at these old-world, and other much older- world, leavings. 
This has its uses . 1 

It is still my conviction that inquiries into the bases — 


I Buddhism (Home University Library), p. 248. 
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also into the growth — of ancient thought may become a 
living force in present evolution, even as the explorer, carving 
a way to the forward view, turns to adjust his bearings by 
some rearward range of hills with kindred trend. But we 
tend to overlook how heavy a tax it is levying on our will’s 
creative energy in seeking and in wording the new. Because 
of its absorbing just those wills who are not attracted by 
research in the world of matter, but who are attracted by 
research into the world of the man himself, his becoming and 
his accomplishment, the residue of the will-force left to look 
at this latter world, and not to look backward, but straight 
ahead is sadly to seek. 

And because there is so little will-work being done not 
in what man has been, but in what he has come to be and 
may become, we have no new or quickened wording on it. 

In those old-world leavings we shall win no new treasures 
in the fields where we dig. At the worst we only come upon 
wardrobes of cast-off clothes, cupboards of bones. A.t the 
best we come upon some old world-wordiug that once was 
new. If now it has a new message for us, it is because we 
have been slothful and dull not to have worked it out for 
ourselves. We learn old things we did not know, and that 
is well so far as it goes. But by this very poring over the 
old, our life and outlook are moulded by the limitations of 
the old. We live and think in worlds where the king,— 
conqueror and little god, — is enthroned, victims at his 
feet, offerings before him ; in worlds with an under-world 
of prisoner and slave, courtier and woman ; in worlds 
where welfare is of the body, of the dominant class, 
where growth, success, progress is of material things, 
rather than of character, or of world -amity ; in worlds 
where the earth is mainly unknown, and the outlook 
over it very ignorant ; in worlds where worth is rated by 
power, by ruthlessness, by victory in war, not by increase 
in the welfare of man as man. And all of it, save some 
immortal world-words, which we either have taken or should 
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have taken up into our lives, all is dead of a dead world. 
The living men, the living women, whose were these husks 
so long ago, what of them ? We are deaf, as we dig, to that 
old world-word which is ever quick : — why seek ye the 
living among the dead — the live men among the dead things ? 
Of them we say, our eyes full of dead things, they are just 
“the dead/’ Of some thousands mostly nameless, we say 
“Their name liveth for ever more : — we echo the word of 
a mainly dead writing, wording it in a wrong way because 
we pore over dead old things. 

Those of us who would work and word in the field of man 
as user of body, are as heirs for whom a kingdom waits, 
while we are searching to make good our claim to it. Let us 
enter upon our kingdom. The men of old entered upon theirs. 
They spent little time recreating their past when they did so. 
They worded their present , when they were really world- 
worders. They worded truly, for their present, that was 
they . But their present, that is not ice. We are changed. 
Not only is our world new ; the man, the woman, the soul 
that we are, is not persistently old. Hence is the wording 
we have to give no more the same. W^e can be the vivid, 
the true worders only of that which vve now are. W^e can 
word what the past did not know, did not want to know, 
was not ready to know. Even the child of Asia, even the 
Indian words new ideals, words his old world- words as he 
never used to. Into the bottles of ancient wisdom we pour 
our newer wording of our newer out-growths, the while we 
say, Let the ancient teaching be our guide \ Nay, all the 
guidance it can give us, as old wisdom, is that we can by 
it measure how far we have come. Herein it may give us 
a wording we should else be slower to come by. For it will 
show us the names we need by the measure of words which 
the old world had not, and was not aware that it needed. 

Our chief creative energy to-day is willing work in the 
world of matter. There, working to come to know, we find 
new wording ; — names of elemental substances not known 
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before ; names of elemental forces not dreamt of before : 
ion, proton, electron ; name of new ways and means for man's 
rushing to meet and word his fellows, conquering space. Here 
has creative energy been at work, finding and naming like 
a very Adam. But we do not see corresponding energy at 
work in that world of willers who seek to know the new, the 
unknown, the possibly knowable about not matter but man, 
about not men's bodies but about the man who uses body, 
about not the mind or will, but about man as wielding it. 
Such wills are either burying themselves in the past, seek- 
ing the living among the dead, or they are following too 
servilely, as to mind, the way of research in matter, seeking 
man in his animal body, his “herd” mind, or explaining him 
by repressed and stunted growth of will. 

Nor are such wills preparing our sons to be more fruitful 
workers in the field of the man and of the world- way of him 
and of what he may become. Eight to twelve precious years 
are too often filled with what we frankly call “dead” languages. 
This means firstly, that their young outlook is narrowed 
(we deem complacently it is widened) by the leavings and 
the wordings of an outgrown past ; secondly, that they go. 
forth among their fellow-men, not equipped as once were 
learned men, with a common tongue containing such written 
wisdom as we once had, bub crippled and dumb for want of 
means of access. When they travel or write, they are still 
self-islanded, self-frontiered by the one and only live tongue 
they can speak. They are as deaf-mutes. The intermediary 
they most need is not the priest, but the interpreter. They 
cannot feel the pulse that throbs in the native tongue of 
other fellow men ; they cannot discuss together the common 
good, the outlook before man ; they cannot be forwarding 
the international training in world-peace, world-citizenship, 
world-warding. 

So do we hinder ourselves where we might be moving 
on together. So do we make a little world where we might 
be in a greater one. So do we harness our vision to a corner, 
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in time and space, of our world, when ours, as man, is the 
way of all the worlds, of earth and the rest. We are brave 
workers, bub we tie our arms. We are swift to find words 
where will works, but we gag ourselves. When we have so 
worked that we can name, our will as from a spring-board 
bounds forward to find the new name, the “more-word”. Now 
are we wordy, not worded. Our books are largely cud- 
chewers. We do not know what more-wording may not 
come, once our wills are set to find new pasture, new worlds 
to conquer, once we fare forth to word the new and not only 
and not so very much the old. 

C. A. F. Rhys Davids 
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VI 

(5) The Kusa-dvlpa was bounded by the Sea of 'Sura 
(wine) which is the Sanskritised form of the Sea of Sarain as 
the Caspian Sea was called. 1 2 The Sea of Sarain is perhaps 
a corruption of the Sea of Shine an by which name the 
Caspian Sea was known ; or perhaps the Sea of Sur5 is a 
corruption of the Sea of the SuraLhis or Khorasmii, as they 
lived in Kharism close to the Caspian Sea 9 : at least the 
northern portion of the Caspian Sea was called the Sea 
of SurS. It should be stated here that both Surabhi and 
Sura (wine) rose from the K§Ira Sagara when it was churned 
by the gods and Asuras. 3 It is not likely that “Sarain 
could have been derived from Sari, the capital of Mezanderau, 
a very important trading town, which, however, is about nine 
hours’ journey from the .southern shore of the Caspian Sea. 

1 Sir Henry Yule’s M ar co-polo, vol. ii, p. 494. 

2 Mbh. Udyoga, ch. 109. 3 W§nu P., pt. I, ch. 9. 
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la the Varaha Parana 1 Kusa-dvlpa is said to be bounded by 
the Sea of Kslra, which, as stated before, is the Sanskritised 
form of Shirwan, that is the Caspian Sea. Kusa-dvlpa 
derived its name perhaps from the Kushans, a very powerful 
tribe of the Huns, who were also called the Great Yue-chis 
or Haitalite Huns, 2 and who lived between the Jaxartes 
and the Chu rivers. 3 Their country was called Kushan 4 
which was included in this dvlpa or division. A section 
of this tribe called the Little Yue-chi occupied Kabul, 
and the famous Kaniska of Gandhara belonged to this dynasty* 
It is however more probable that Kusa-dvlpa derived its 
name from the mountain called Caucasus which is another 
form or corruption of Koh Kus or the “Mountain of Kosh ,f 
or Kusesaya mountain of the Puraiias, included in this dvlpa 
(division). The word Kusa-dvlpa still subsists in the name 
of Circassia (Cir-kosh-ia) and Caucasia (Koh-kas-ia). Kusa- 
dvlpa appears to have been the original home of the Daityas 
and Danavas. (6) Kraunca-dvipa was bounded by the Dadhi 
Sagara (Sea of Curd) 5 or the Sea of Aral which was most 
probably called the Sea of Dahae from a famous Seythic. 
tribe which lived on the Upper Jaxartes and evidently on the 
shore of this lake. 6 The whole of Central Asia was called 
after their name “the country of the Dahis’’ 7 The Sea of 
Aral was also called Daria-i-Kharisra, and it is stated that 
the Caspian Sea has communication with the Sea of Aral or 
in other words, the Sea of the Inspissated Milk communicates 
with the Sea of Curdled Milk. 8 The word ‘ Aral ’ in Turkish 

1 Varaha P.* ch. 87. 

2 Dr. Modi’s Early History of the Huns in JBBRAS vol. xxiv, 
p. 568. 

3 Vincent Smith’s Early History of India* ch. x, p. 218* 

4 JBBRAS ., vol. xxiv, p. 569. 

5 Varaha P.* ch. 88. 6 JBBRAS vol. xxiv, p. 548. 

7 Farvardin Vast (xiii) in SBE.* vol. xxiii ; JBBRAS vol. Xxiv, 

p. 548. 

8 Vambery’s History of Bokhara* p. 9 note. 

I. II, Q., DECEMBER, 1926 
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means ‘between , that is, between the Jaxartes and the Oxus i 
It is therefore a descriptive name. The Kraunca-dvlpa most 
probably derived its name from Kuchar, Koutcha, or Kucha 
which in ancient time constituted one of the four territories of 
Eastern Turkestan and an important Buddhist settlement 
It was situated on the great caravan route between the East 
and the West. 1 2 ( 7 ) Plaksa-dvlpa is also called Sveta-dvlpa 3 
and Gomeda-dvlpa. 4 This Dvlpa is called Sveta, because the 
river Sveta, now called the Swat, flowed through it and 
it comprised the Swat valley known in ancient times by 
the name of Udyana, The inhabitants of this Dvlpa were 
worshippers of Visnu, 5 of course, in his form of Buddha. 
It is called Plaksa-dvlpa as it derived that name from a 
Plaksa tree, now called Pilu tree (Salvadora JPersicct ). It 
is recorded by Sung-yun that Buddha, when he visited Udyana, 
planted there a Dantakasfha (tooth-stick) which grew into a 
lofty tree. The Tartars called it Polu tree. 6 It is called 
Gomeda-dvlpa from the Gomeda mountain, as the Altai 
Range was called evidently from the Gobi desert, of which 
it formed the northern boundary, and a chain of this mountain 
traverses the desert on its western side. It was bounded on one 
side by the Havana Sagara or the Indian Ocean 7 and on 
another side by Svadu~jala (sweet- water), 8 which is perhaps 
the Sanskritised form of Tcha-dim , a river of Mongolia, 
Tehi being a Turkish word for river. It also appears from the 
Bhagavata 9 that the river Angira is evidently the river 
Angora which falls into the Lake Baikal in Siberia. Sveta- 

1 Burnes* Travels into Bokhara , vol. in, p. 163. 

2 Bower Manuscript , Introduction, p. 1 , Vincent Smith’s Early 
History of India t p. 187. 

3 Mbk Bhisma, ch. 12. 4 Varaha P„ ch. 89. 

5 j Kurma P>, ch. 49. 

6 Travels of Sung- Yun in Beal’s Records of the Western Countries , 

Introduction, p. xcvi. 

7 Brahmanda P., ch. 52. 8 Kurma P ch. 50. 

9 Bhagavata , V, ch. 20. 
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dvlpa contained a varsa (country) called TJttara (north) 
Kuru-dvlpa, the corruption of which is Kor-ia, which was 
situated on the south of the Northern Ocean. 1 There can 
be no doubt therefore that Plaksa-dvlpa comprised all the 
countries to the north of India, including China, Mongolia 
and a part of Siberia. Some of the Puranas confound Plaksa 
with Puskai'a-dvipa. The seven principal divisions called 
“Maha dvlpa* 9 in the Agni Parana comprise 1 sub-^dvlpas’’ 
or “Dias,*’ which meant countries , as may be traced in Assur- 
ia (Ashur*dia), Armenia (Rama^a- 2 3 or Ramanlyaka-dvipa), 
Sarma-tia (Sarma or Sarama-tia or dia, the country of 
Sarama), Korda (Kuru-dvipa), Med-ia (Madra or Mad^dia), 
etc., where “ia” stands for “dia/ 5 Asia is a corruption of aspa 
(or aswa) and dmpa ( dia or ia) ; it means the region of 
horses, i.e. the home of the Turanian race, r lur implying 
the fleetness of a horse. Similarly Arab-ia means the country 
of the Arabs, Mongolia the country of the Mongols. In short 
dvlpa or its corruption “dia” or “ia* when applied to a 
“Maha-dvlpa” meant a “division** when applied to a sub- 
“dvipa” in any Maha-dvlpa, it meant a “ country ” 

It will be remarked that of the seven divisions into 


Names of 
Sagaras 
are Tura- 
nian words 
absorbed in 
the Sans- 
krit lan- 
guage. 


which Asia was divided, the Jambu-dvipa (India) 
was inhabited by the Indo-Aryans. The Saka- 
dvxpa, of which the northern boundaries were 
the Caspian Sea and the river Iksu or the 
Oxus, was inhabited by the Iranians and the 
Turanians, that is those Turanians who had come 
under the influence of Indian civilisation, and 


hence the Oxus was considered to be the “old boundary 


line between Iran and Turan/ 53 Salmala-dvipa was inhabited 


by people who belonged to the Semitic race, while the 


1 Brahmanda P>, ch. 44, vs. 37 > 3 ^ > c h v. 12. 

2 Bhagavata , V, ch. 20, where Ramanaka is mentioned as a varsa 
(country) in J§almala-dv!pa, 

3 Vambery’s History of Bokhara, p. 11. 
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remaining four divisions were exclusively occupied by nations 
who belonged to the Turanian stock. Excepting the name of 
Lavaria-{ salt) Sagara which surrounded Jain'ou-dvlpa, with 
the state of which the ancient Hindus were fully acquainted 
the names of the other six Sagaras were borrowed from 
the Turanian language and absorbed in Sanskrit and trans- 
formed into words which closely resembled the original 
words in sound, bub were quite different in meaning as 
Shirwan was changed into Ksira (milk), Sarain into *5 'ura 
(wine), Ur yt hr as into Gh r ta (clarified butter), JDahi into 
Uadhi (curd), Oxus (Aksu) into IJcsu (sugarcane juice), and 
Tcha-dun into Svadu-jala (sweet-water). The ancient Hindus 
cannot possibly have believed in such absurdities as oceans 
of Milk, Curd, Sugar, Cane-juice, etc. Wb must give them 
credit for possessing at least some amount of common sense. 
The names were records of old nomenclature • they under- 
went changes by lapse of time, and then ridiculous inter- 
pretations were put on them during the dark age of the 

Kali-yuga, showing symptoms that generally precede the 
downfall of a nation. 

It will be observed that notwithstanding the changes 
that have been brought about by the lapse of time in the 
names of places, rivers and mountains and the 
names of the inhabitants, both in Sanskrit and 
Turanian, of Rasatala and Scythia, the resem- 
blance in the corresponding names in the two 
languages is yet remarkably striking, and the 
names are so considerable that their resemblance cannot 
be considered as merely accidental. It would not be reason- 
V d6 ^ ^ ie identity of the two countries, especially 
when the inference based upon the resemblance of names is 
corro orated by various other facts and circumstances. 
Further researches will clear up many obscurities which still 
hang round several facts connected with the subject, and 
1 £ J*°P ed that so ™ e of the hymns at least of the IU-Veda 
w ic ave been interpreted by Sayana and other commenta- 
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tors as figurative descriptions of Nature when her elements 
are at tumultuous war or in serene repose, may be found 
possible to explain by the light of traditions of other nations 
who lived near the original home of the Aryans, as expressions 
of feelings of the human heart based upon facts and 
incidents of real life. According to Professor Weber the 
major portion of the Eg- Veda Samhita was composed before 
the Aryan migration to India . 1 2 

It appears from the ancient Hindu works that even at a 
very remote period the Scythie or Hunnic tribes extended 
their inroads to India in search of food and 


Turanian or 
Hunnic set- 
tlements in 
India. 


fodder. They were a nomadic race, and did not 
till or cultivate land, but lived only upon milk 
and fishes, and the roots of some trees and the 
half-cooked flesh of animals. At the time of the 


RamayaxjLa, as stated before, we find the Massagetse or “the 
Great Gate”, as symbolised in Jatayu, occupying Dandaka- 
raiiya, and nearly the whole of the Deccan was interspersed 
with Raksasa settlements. They were Turanians, and it is 
very probable that the language introduced by these races 
formed the basis of the “Tamulic or the language of the 
Deccan”, one of the four classes into which Professor Max 
Muller has divided the Southern Turanian family of language,* 
The R&mayana also mentions a colony of Yaksas in the 
Himalaya and a tribe of Daityas under Madliu in Madhuvana 
or Mathura , 3 and it likewise speaks of Gandharva-desa, the 
Gadara of the Behistun inscription, where a tribe of Scythie 
Gandarians must have established itself long before the Rama- 
ya$a was composed . 4 The Haihaya tribe lived on the bank 
of the Narmada at the time of the Ramayaiia . 5 They evi- 


1 Weber’s History of Indian Literature , p. ^3. 

2 Science of Language, vol. I, p. 334. 

3 Rcimayana , Uttara, chs, 31, 74. 

4 Ibid Uttara, ch. 113. 

5 Ibid.) Uttara, ch. 36. 
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dently belonged to the Hunnie tribe of Hui-he, 1 the ancestors 
of the TJsbeks who had originally settled near Khotan, Kash- 
gar, and other places. At the time of the Mahabharata 
almost the whole of the Punjab, called Aratta, was occupied 
by Scythic tribes, especially by the Bahikas. 2 The Bahikas 
lived in the country of Madra, and therefore they were also 
called Madras. In short, according to Paiiini and Patanjali 
Bahlka was another name for the Panjab. 3 It appears that 
Bahlka is an abbreviation of Balhika of the Ramayana, 4 and 
Balhika is the Sanskritised form of Balkh. the capital of 
Bactriana. 5 It is therefore clear that Scythic tribes from 
Baetriana occupied the Punjab at a very remote period. 
It appears also that the Supanja or Garu<Ja tribe lived in 
Guzerat. From the story of Ulapl it appears that a Hunnie 
tribe lived at Gaflgadvara or Hardwar.® There were Raksasa 
settlements also between Varanavata and Ekacakra, 7 that is 
between Mirat and Itawah; and also in Magadha. 8 These 
tribes belonged to the Turanian race. There can be no doubt 
that at the time of the Mahabharata many Hunnie tribes 
inhabited various parts of India, 9 and the snake-sacrifice of 
Janmejaya means only a compaign of extermination of the 
Nagas or Huns to avenge the treacherous assasination of his 
father Parlksit by a Naga of the Tochari tribe. It is stated 
that the first tribe whom Alexander met after leaving the 
great confluence at Uchh in Sindh, when he invadded India 
in the 4th century B. C., was the Sogdoi, whom Saint-Martin 
considers to be the same as Sogdians, 10 that is the people of 

7 Por the name, see Prof. Max Muller’s Science of I, anguage, 

2 Mbh.i Kama P., chs. 44. 45. 

3 Indian Antiquary , vol. L p. 22. 

4 Ramayana , Ayodhya K., ch. 58. 

3 Br h at-samh i ta , ch. 18 ; /A SB., 1838, p. 630. 

6 Mbh Adi, ch. 214. 7 Ibid., Adi, chs, 155, 160. 

8 Ibid., Sabha, ch. 16. 

9 See Fausboli’s Indian Mythology , p. 29. 

10 McCrindle’s Invasion of India by Alexander the Great , p. 354, 
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Sogdiana or Sogdoi, the Chagzai of the Mahomedan historians, 
who must have invaded Sindh and settled there at least at the 
time of the Mahabharata , 1 which classifies the people ot Sindh 
with the Madrakas and other Scythic tribes in their manners 
and customs, and states that they are Mlecchas and irre- 
ligious and that they are natives of a sinful country. Sogdiana 
is the modern kingdom of Bokhara, and hence the Sogdoi of 
Sindh at the time of Alexander must have belonged to the 
Hunnic tribe called Ephthalites, and also Haetalites, who 
lived in the valey of the oxus and whose principal centres 
were Balkh, Bokhara and othor places . 2 It is therefore evi- 
dent that from the name of Ephthalite or Elapatra of the 
Mahabharata and Buddhist works, their principal town was 
called Patala (modern Hyderabad ) 3 and the whole of the 
Indus Delta was called Patalene . 4 The Puranas 5 also refer to 
the Scythian inhabitants on the banks of the Yamuna, Gumti 
and Nerbuda. The names of Negapatam, Uragapura (modern 
Uraiyur or Trichinopoly), etc. indicate Hunpic settlements 
in Southern India. To an unbiassed mind many of the argu- 
ments advanced by Dr. Spooner in favour of the identity of 
the Mauryas with the Mauravas appear to be reasonable . 6 
Maurava was the name of the people of Merv (Marv), and 

1 Mbk.y Karna P., ch. 41. 

2 Dr. Modi’s Early History of the Huns in JBBRAS vol. xxiv, 
pp. 562, 567. 

3 McCrindle’s Invasion of India by Alexander the Great, p. 35^. 
Patala has also been identified with Tatta and Minnagar (Burnes 
Travels * into Bokhara , vol. I, p. 27 ; SchoflPs Periplus ), Min or Ming 
being the name of a tribe of Usbeks. Min is also an Indian name 
for the Scythians (McCr indie’s Commerce and navigation of the 
Erythrean Sea , p. 109 note). 

4 Strabo, bk. XV, ch. I, 33 ; McCrindle’s Ancient India as 
described by Megasthenes and Arrian , p. 183 note. 

5 Markandeya P chs. 22, 23. 

6 Dr. Spooner’s Zoroastrian Period of Indian History \xi JRAS* t 
l 9 i$> pp. 406 f. 
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Merv is the ancient Margine or Marginia of Ptolemy , 1 and 
there is a close resemblance in sound between Maurya and 
Margine, and Merv according to some authorities was the 
“cradle of the Aryan race ”. 2 Magadha, according to Dr. 
Spooner, was peopled by the Magas or Magians of Scythia . 3 
According to the Puraiias, Magas, the Magi of .Strabo, 
were the priest class, and the Magadhas formed the warrior 
class of Sakadvlpa . 4 The statement of Dr. Spooner appears 
to be confirmed by the Mahabharata 5 which says that 
Prthu assigned Magadha to the Magadhas for their resi- 
dence, though the word “Magadhas” there mean “panegyrists” 
which is the later application of the term, but it should be 
observed that the priest of Prthu was Sukracarya, who was 
the Daitya-guru. Jarasandha, king of Magadha, was an 
Asura . 6 The story of uniting the two parts of his body by a 
Raksasi named Jara at his birth is a figurative way of saying 
that he was born of a Hindu father by a Hunnic mother. Dr. 
Spooner has rightly come to the conclusion that the Sakya 
tribe of Kapilavastu, to which Buddha belonged, originally 
came from Sakadvipa, as the custom of marrying one’s own 
sister, as the ancestors of the Sakyas used to do, was prevalent 
among the Scythian and other non-Aryan races, especially 
those who followed the Zoroastrian religion . 7 Vistaspa, king 
of Bactria, married his sister Hutos, and the ancient Egyp- 
tians married their own sisters . 8 The word Sakya has evi- 
dently been derived from the word Saha. Manu 9 mentions 
some tribes as Vratya Ksatriyas for the ruling class called 

1 Bretschneider’s Mediceval India, vol. ii, p. 103. 

2 [RAS., 191S1 p. 407. 3 Ibid., pp. 422-27. 

4 Kurma P„ Purva, ch. 49 ; Strabo , bk. XV, ch. iii, 13-15. 

5 Mbh., Santi, ch. 59. 

6 Ibid., ch. 340. 7 JRAS., 1915, pp. 438-40. 

8 Maspero’s Dawn of Civilization, pp. 50, 5 1. 

9 M anus a rnh ita , x, 20, 22 : — 

Jhallo mallas ca rajanyad vratyan nicchivir eva ca, 
natas ca karanas caiva khaso dravida eva ca. 
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‘‘Rajanya 5 ’ who were without the Samslcara or sacrament of 
the sacerdotal thread, which signifies that they were foreign 
non-aryan “warriors 5 * admitted into Hindu community, that is, 
they were invested with the sacred thread after the expiry of 
the prescribed period of initiation, and he mentions among 
them Jhalla, Mai la, Nata, Karan a, Khasa, Dravida and 
others. The Jhallas were the Jhala clan of the Rajputs who 
from their original settlement in Sindh migrated into Kathiawar 
(Surastra). They gave their name to the division called 
Jhalawar. The Mallas were evidently the M alias of Kusf- 
nagara where Buddha died, and the Natas were the Nata 
(or Naya) clan of the Ksatriyas of Kundagama, a suburb of 
of Vaisall, from which Mahavlra, the founder of Jaina religion, 
hailed . 1 According to Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhxlsaija 
the Karanas were a Scythic tribe of Central Asia and were 
probably the inhabitants of Khaurana of Ptolemy . 2 The 
word Karana and Kus&na , Kwei-shwang of the Chinese 
travellers, are according to Beal, only different forms of the 
same word. The Yu e-chi king Kani$ka was a Kusa^a, 

and his inscribed coins bear the legend of “Kanyski Korano*. 
The Yue-chis were a tribe of the Turks . 3 The Karanas 
form a well-known Hindu caste and live in various parts of 
India ; they have now become thoroughly Hinduised. - The 
Karaijas therefore were originally inhabitants of “Skythia” 

• and were Sakas. According to Professor Monier Williams, 
the Khasas or Khasias are the representatives of “wild Tartar 
tribes’’ who marry their brothers* widows ; they were per- 
haps the Cossei of Strabo. The Dravidas or Pravidian races 
came from Central Asia, and their language shows that they 


1 Dr.Hoernle’s Uvasagadasao, p. 4. 

2 J ASB. s 1902, pp. 162, 163— S. C. Vidyabhusana’s Vratya and 
Sankara Theories of Caste . 

3 Beal's Records of Western Countries , vol. I, p» 56 note 37. 

I* H. Q., DECEMBER, 1 926 9 2 
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were Turanians . 1 Prof. Monier Williams calls the Dravi<Jas 
“out-caste Ksatriyas” by which he means “Vratya Ksafcri- 
yas ’* 2 The peculiar custom by which property of the Dravi- 
dian races, as the Nairs, etc., of Malabar, Travancore, Cochin 
and other parts of Southern India, devolves upon the sisters' 
sons, if it be not the survival of their ancestral custom of 
marrying sisters at a remote period, indicates that the type 
of polyandry that prevails among the Nairs and others, is 
somewhat similar to that which prevailed among the early 
Semites . 3 Ragozin also thinks that the Dravidians were 
Nagas, not because they were Huns, but because the Serpent 
<(Naga) was their symbol of the Earth . 4 The story of 
Parasurama shows that the real Ksatriyas of India were 
nearly extinct at the time of the Ramayana by their 
constant wars with the foreign invaders and that the con- 
querors were afterwards admitted into the Hindu community 
as Vratya (or spurious) Ksatriyas in the place of those whose 
countries they occupied. During the Vedic period the Vratyas 
were considered as nomads 5 which indicates that they were 
Scythians ; other non- Aryan immigrants also settled in India. 
The Vratyas were not Mulattos, as the word has been 
interpreted . 6 On account of these Hunnic settlements we have 
got counterparts of some cities and countries of Central Asia 
in India, e.g, for Bokhara we have Puskara in Rajputana, 
for Balkh Balhlka or Bahlka, for Media Madra, The long 
residence of the Scythic tribes in India brought them into 
close contact with the Aryans. Hence we find intermarriages 


1 Prof. Monier Williams* Indian Wisdom , p. 312 note, Intro, 
p. xxx, note 2 ; Sukramti , iv, 5, 98 ; Mr. E. J. Rapson's Ancient 
India , p. 29. 

2 Indian Wisdom, p. 236, note 2. 

3 Encyclopedia" of Religion and Ethics , vol. viii, p. 467. 

4 Ragozin’s Vedic India , p, 308. 

5 Vedic Index , vol. I, p. 342. 

6 JASB.i i$74, p- 254. 
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taking place between these two different races at the time 
of the Mahabharata. Yayati married iSarmistha, daughter 
of the Daitya Vrsaparvan, and DevaySnl, 
Inter- daughter of Sukracarya who was the priest of 

the Daityas and grandson of Hirajiyakasipu by 
his daughter Kavya. 1 Panda married Madtl, sister of 
g a lya, king of Madra, who belonged to the Scythic tribe 
of Balhlka or Balkh. Bhima married a Raksasi, and 
by her he had a son named Ghafotkaca 2 ; and Arjuna 
married UlapI, daughter of a Naga 3 . Kamsa, king of 
Mathura of the Blioja dynasty, married Jarasandha’s 
daughters, 4 and Krsna’s grandson Aniruddha married tJsa, 
daughter of Asura Bana 5 . That such marriages have taken, 
place between the princes and princesses of India with 
those of the Huns is a matter of history. A Satavahana 
prince named Gautamlputra SatakarpT, who was a Hindu, was 
married to a daughter of Mahaksatrapa Rudradaman, who 
was Salta ; Yasahkarna, king of Oedl, was married to a Huna 
princess Alialladevi 6 . Such marriages and intercourse with 
Hunnie tribes must have influenced Hindu civilisation and 
produced very great changes in the manners and custom? of 
the ancient Hindus. Many of the customs were modified, 
and many new customs and practices, borrowed from the 
Turanian races, came into existence. It is very probable that 
Raksasa and Gandharva forms of marriage were adopted by 
the ancient Hindus, as the terms indicate, from the Scythic 
races j and the description of a Gretna Green marriage of 
the Turks, where the bridegroom was unable to pay the 


1 Vayu Purawx, ch. 65. 

2 Mbh., Adi, ch. 155. 

3 Ibid., Adi, ch. 214. 

4 Harivam&a, chs. 84, 9°* 

. 5 Ibid., chs. 187, 188. 

6 See Sir R. G. Bhandarkar’s Foreign Elements tn Hindu Popu- 
lation in Ind. Ant., January, 1911, PP* *5» 2I * 
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dower fixed by the parents of the bride, closely tallies with 
that of the Raksasa form of marriage . 1 Among the Tartars 
of Mongolia, though the match is arranged by the parents 
of the bride, and her “price” is settled by them, yet they 
.make a show of fight and offer resistance to the bridegroom 
■when he comes to their house to take away the girl betrothed 
to him to perform the ceremony at his own house 2 3 . The 
Gandharva form of marriage is performed simply by exchancre 
of garlands without any nuptial rite. It was a sort of Mor- 
ganatic marriage, but the son was entitled to inherit the 
father’s rank and property. 

Centuries passed away from the time when the Aryans first 
migrated to India to the time of the composition of the 
Puraijas. By that time the real significations of the terms 
Nagas and Nasdtala were quite forgotton. Nagas 
of S N§?as° n became merely serpents and not Huns ; and as 
with the serpents live in holes and consequently below the 

serpents. earth, Rasatala where the Huns lived, that is the 

valley of the Jaxartes, came necessarily to mean 
the region below the earth or the TJnder-world ; and as a logi- 
cal sequence, when one desires to go to Rasatala, one must go 
to it through a hole as a serpent does. It was for this reason 
that the Ramayana relates that Havana in his expedition to 
Rasatala entered it through a hole near Mount Meru, and 
that Sagara s sons entered it through a hole made by them 
at the mouth of the Ganges. Any hole anywhere on the 
surface of the earth was good for the purpose of entering 
Rasatala. The prince KuvalaySsva entered Patala in pursuit 
of a daitya through a hole . 3 There was a tradition that these 
Nagas lived near the banks of rivers ; of course, the rivers 

r Burnes’ Travels into Bokhara , vol. iii, pp. 37, 48 ; Bhagavata, 
x, ch. 54. 

2 M. Hue’s Travels in Tartary, Tibet and China, vol. I, 
pp. 184, 185. 

3 Markandeya P., ch.-2i. 
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were the Oxus and the Jaxartes this evidently led to the 
idea that Rasatala could also be entered through the beds 
of rivers. It is therefore that we find Akrura entering the 
Naga country or Rasatala through the Yamuna, Kuvalay&sva 
through the Gomati and C} T avana through the Narmada. 1 
According to the Buddhist writers also the Nagas lived not 
only below the earth, but also in lakes and rivers. 2 The 
association of the Huns or Nagas, as they were called, with 
serpents, resulted not only in changing the meaning of Rasa- 
tala from the valley of the Jaxartes to the Under- world, 
where access was only possible from the surface of the earth 
through holes and crevices, but also in the division of the 
region into seven spheres, one above the other, so that the 
inhabitants thereof consisting of birds, beasts, reptiles and 
demons, who were inimical to one another, could live in peace 
and safety. By a further stretch of imagination, it was con- 
ceived that the rays of the Sun never penetrated into Rasa- 
tala which was below the earth, but that the whole region 
was illuminated by the brilliant flashes of light emitted by 
the gems which adorned the heads of the serpents. 3 

The real meaning of Rasatala, the situation of the region, 
and the character of its people were forgotten in time. The 
seven Lokas or the worlds above the earth were 
{de^of subsequently invented, analogous to the seven 

Patala. spheres of Rasatala called “Sapta Patala” which 

were below the earth. This circumstance alone 
has served a good deal to put off investigation from the 
right track, leaving an impression behind that every- 
thing the ancient Hindus asserted which was not con- 
cerned with India was fictitious, especially when 
anything was limited to the mystic number “seven/* which 

1 Devl-Bhagavata , iv, ch. 7- 

2 Yamuna and Ghaiaka Jatakas in Cowell's Jatakas , vol. I, p. 
270 ; vol. iii, p. 174 • vol. vi, pp. 44, So. 

3 Bhagavata> V, ch. 34. 
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came to be regarded as the hall-mark of pore imagination. 
It was, however, Ritter only who thought that Patala was 
a country in the west and not a figment of the imagination, 
though he did not assign to it any definite place. He says, 
“Patala is the designation bestowed by the Brail manas on 
all provinces in the west towards sunset, in antithesis to 
Prasiaka (the eastern realm) in the Ganges-land : for Patala 
is the mythological name in Sanskrit of the Under-world, and 
consequently of the land of the west .” 1 2 With regard to 
the inhabitants of Patala as Danavas, Daityas and Raksasas 
Mr. Pargiter says that the older Pauranic accounts treat 
them as men, whereas the later Brahminical accounts as 
demons . 3 

We have endeavoured to reclaim a lost and forgotten 
country, buried in the debris of time in the shape of 
traditions, legends, fables and superstitions. Some of the 
best European scholars, who consider that some of the narra- 
tives in the Ramayana, the Mahabhaiata and the Puranas, 
which embody many of the earlier traditions, as for instance, 
those regarding the seven Dvipas, the seven Sagaras, Rasa- 
tala, called also the “seven Pa.ta.las,” etc., are “wild ideas and 
absurd figments.” But they are not to blame. The old 
Puranas mentioned by Manu and others , 3 which contained 
the accounts of the traditions, no longer exist. The 
Puranas, which are now extant and which have been 
adopted by Rrahmanas as their religious authority, 
are later compilations ; they were composed and redact- 
ed when the traditions about the earliest occurrences had 
become distorted by lapse of time. This led their 

1 Quoted in McCrindle’s Ancient India as described by Megas- 
thenes and Arrian , p. 183 note. 

2 Mr. Pargiter’s Ancient Indian Historical Tradition , pp. 13> 

290. 

3 Manu-Samkita % iii, 5, 232; Chandogya Upanisad> vii, 1, 4 ; 
Professor Monier Williams* Indian Wisdom , pp. 492, 493* 
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authors to interpret them in their own way and embellish 
them according to their own imaginary notions. Mr. Pargiter 
rightly observes with regard to ancient Indian historical 
tradition : “It is not to be put aside as wholly unworthy 
of attention, nor is it to be summarily explained by prima 
facie comments,” especially as our knowledge of the most 
ancient times in India rests mainly on tradition. 1 2 We must 
avoid scepticism regarding the historical basis upon which 
the tradition is based, and at the same time we should avoid 
cuhemerism, as it may lead to error. Independent evidence, 
if any, certainly does much to strengthen and confirm our 
conclusions. Besides traditions, which in many other cases 
have no\v-a-days been treated with greater respect by science 
itself, and which on many occasions serve as a clue and 
guide to real facts which lie at their basis, — the facts and 
circumstances adduced as evidence, together with a compari- 
son of the physical features of the country and the condition 
of the people of Rasatala as described in ancient Hindu works 
with those of Turkestan or Tartary (both these names 
being synonymous with each other), 3 as recorded in the 
Avesta and in the works of travellers, go a great way to 
establish the identity of Rasatala with Central Asia. There 
is a strong resemblance in the names of towns, rivers, lakes, 
and mountains of Rasatala with those of Turkestan, and 
these resemblances could not have been the i*esult of acci- 
dental coincidence, as for instance, we recognise Bhogavatl 
in Bakhdhi, Asma in Aksu, Bali-alaya in Balkh, Ma^imayl 
in Maymeni, Bibhavarl in Baveru or Babylon, Ramaijlyaka in 
Armenia, Alamba in Albany, Iksu in Oxus, Rasa, in Araxes, 
Varuiia in Vehrkana, Meru in Meros. There is a “golden 
river” in Rasatala (the Hataki) and a “golden liver” also 
in Central Asia (the Zarafshan). The names of the seven 

1 Mr, Parg iter's Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, pp. 13, * 4 * 

2 Burnes* Travels into Bokhara , vol. II, pp* 214, 221 cf. pp. 287* 

2 95 > 297 ; vol. Ill, pp. 125, 210 ; JBBRAS vol. XXIV, p. 545. 
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“spheres’* or provinces of Rasatala correspond with the names 
of the Huns, or rather of the various sections of the Huns, 
who dwelt in Scythia. All these and other circumstances 
mentioned before could not have been the result of mere 
chance. Of course, traditions, facts and circumstances taken 
singly are not strong enough for the purpose, each of them 
being a link in the long chain of circumstantial evidence, but 
the cumulative effect of all of them considered together makes' 
out a strong case in favour of that identity. Yet there 
remains much that should be cleared up, as time has distorted 
and transformed the names of places and people out of 
recognition, and dimmed the memory of ancient events as 
recorded in the traditions which have become susceptible 
of different interpretations from different points of view. 
Stripped of its grotesque verbiage, the story of Rasatala, 
as given in the Puranas, is founded upon traditional 
chronicles which again are based on a substratum of facts. 
Future researches will no doubt throw much light upon many 
things that remain obscure and explain many facts which have 
become blended and associated with the remote past, especially 
those which are connected with the oxuginal abode of the 
Aryans, which, notwithstanding the attempts of eminent 
scholars to elucidate them, are yet involved in considerable 
obscurity, as their conclusions on this point do not agree ; 
but there can be no doubt that the places and peoples men- 
tioned in ancient Hindu works, when correctly identified, 
will help a good deal in arriving at a right conclusion. Accord- 
ing to the traditions of the Turks, the earliest peopled por- 
tions of the earth were Balkh and Surukhs near Khorasan, 1 
and according to the Avesta the first country created was 
Airyana Vaejo 2 on the river Daitya. Merv, according to some 
authority, was the “cradle of the Aryan race/' 3 The MahS* 

1 Burnes* Travels into Bokhara , vol. ii, p. 206 ; vol. iii, p. 44 ; 
see also Marshman's Brief Survey of History , p. 10. 

2 SBE., vol. iv, pp. 4, 5. 3 JR AS*) 1915, p. 407. 
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bharata 1 also appears to place the first inhabited portion of 
the earth in Patala or Central Asia, as it says that the egg, 
from which the great fire is to issue for the destruction of 
the world, yet remains there unhatched, implying that the 
other eg g which produced the creatures had been hatched 
there before. It has been conjectured 2 by some scientists 
that “Mongolia of to-day and the adjacent territory had 
in ages past been the centre of disposal of animal life to 
other parts of the sacrifice of the earth/' According to 
ti’adition 3 the original home of the Semites and other races 
was in Armenia. Much light therefore will be thrown on 
this point and other doubtful questions when the Hindu 
works will be clearly understood by future researches. 

Nundo Lal Dey 


1 Mbh Udyoga, ch. 9&. 

2 See Mr. R. C. Andrews 1 account of the Third Asiatic Expedi- 
tion of the American Museum of Natural History in Asia (New 
York), 1923-24. 

3 Chambers’ Encyclopaedia , vol. xxi, p. 643,-s; v. Semites * 
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Patanjali 

as he reveals himselj in the Mahabhasya 

IV 

Scientific theories in the Mahabhasya 

It is often said that early India made little progress in 
scientific speculations and that no contribution worth mention- 
ing was ever made by Indians to the knowledge of the scientific 
world. The peculiarity of both mind and habit specially fitted 
the Indian teachers for making wonderful progress in the 
domain of religion and philosophy to the utter disregard of the 
world around them. But it is not wholly correct to say that 
they were totally indifferent to matters secular. The Indian 
teachers, though their mind was fully occupied by higher 
thoughts relating to metaphysics and supreme end of life, and 
though more in touch with the internal than with the 
external world, were not altogether unmindful of the 
workihgs of nature. The sacred soil of India, which still 
abounds with hermitages and holy shrines, has its 

characteristic peculiarities ; the children of the soil were pre- 
eminently religious in habits and naturally anxious to solve the 
subtle problems of life. While the western world boasts of her 
material progress and activities in different spheres of life, 
the east — the sacred land of seers and sages — takes pride in her 
religious zeal and spiritual advancement, the like of which is 
not to be found in the history of human thought. The sa&- 
vada of the Vedas (i. e. the world coming out of something 
that was really existent), the atomic theory of the Vaisesikas, 
the genesis of the material world from the primordial substance 
(Prakpti), and the so-called wave-theory of the Naiyayikas 
may be put forward as unmistakable evidence that the all- 
absorbing attention of the Indian teachers had also been 
directed towards the mysteries of the external world. 

Patanjali has referred to certain scientific principle? 
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or laws of nature that are more or less based on such facte as 
are experienced in our daily life. These references are calcu- 
lated to show the true scientific insight and minute observa- 
tion on the part of the author, 

(1) Patanjali has cited instances from both animate 
and inanimate world to show how affinity with regard to 
origin tends to bring things together : 1 (i) So far as sentient 
beings are concerned, cows, for instance, while grazing in the 
field at day time, can easily recognise their own calves and 
lie down with them; (ii) “a clod of earth, a when thrown 
upwards by the force of hands does neither move circuitously 
nor proceed only upwards, but as a result of natural affinity 
comes to the earth of which it is a modification (iii) “smoke 
(or clouds) that takes its origin from the atmospheric water 
does not move circuitously or pass downwards in the windless 
sky, but modification of water as it is, it comes to water on 
account of affinity” ; (iv) “flames that are modified forms of 
light (i. e. the Sun) or luminous bodies burn highly in the 
windless sky and do not move circuitously nor descend down- 
wards, but ultimately go to the luminous bodies owing to 
natural affinity”, Kaiyata 3 here observes that there is a vast 
mass of water accumulated in the distant atmosphere and all 
kinds of water are but modifications of it. He goes further to 
say that smoke is generated from the watery particles of fuel 
when they come in contact with fire. As regards the fiames 
of light , lie holds that they (flames) are modifications of the 
Sun’s rays and consequently they lose their identity finally in 
the Sun (the ultimate and perennial source of light). The exis- 
tence of water in the atmosphere is explained by Nagesa 4 


1 Vol. I, p. 123, 

2 Vol. I, p. 123 — fwrt wrpw 

11 

flwrre: t 

4 1 
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with reference to a fact of common experience, viz, “in a 
summer-night one feels cold while sleeping in open air”. 

Now, these three instances, which are all intended to prove 
the invariable tendency of a thing to be associated with its 
original and cognate elements, are based upon the laws of 
nature (“Like draws the like”). 

The ultimate end of science and philosophy is the same • both 
have attempted to. bring out the truth underlying the pheno- 
menal and essential aspects of nature. They complement 
each other in a striking manner. Thus, what formed the 
subject of our. philosophical discourses in the foregoing pages 
are now also considered from the scientific point of view. 

(2) Patanjali maintains the whole to be composed of parts 

i. e. the whole is nothing but an aggregate of parts or a har- 
monious combination of parts. 1 To the Naiyayikas, on the 
other hand,, the whole ( Wt ) is an entity distinct from the 
parts ( ). 

(3) Patanjali has expressed his view that “everyt hin g 
possesses consciousness.” According to the strict interpreta- 
tion of this view, there is nothing like inert object, that is to 
say, things absolutely devoid of consciousness. This is exactly 
consistent with the highest teaching of the Vedanta, namely, 
“the whole world is a positive manifestation of Brahman” 

m). The well-known researches of Sir J. C. Bose 
in the field .of plant life have thrown some light upon the 
truth of the above statement. 

(4) Patanjali states that “A magnetic stone attracts iron” 

(5) Patanjali describes how thirsty deer are often deceived 
in the sunshine by the sight of false currents of water. 3 
It is usually found in summer that the rays of the Sun 

coming in contact with the heat of the earth look like the 
current of water. 

1 ^ i srer: qrm*: 

llwl I — vol. Ill, p, 3. ** 

9 s’treftur w.:v*8f*r * 5 m: 1— vol. II, p. r 9 6. 
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(6) Patanjali is scientifically accurate in his conception of 

sound. Consistently with the Naiyayikas, Patanjali takes 
sound as a quality of ether (i. e. generated by the 
ethereal vibrations) and comprehensible by auditory 
organs 1 ( and ). Our auditory organs 

form a part of the sky, or, in other words, the part of 
the sky comprised by the orifice of the ear is called 
“auditory organ” ( w ^ ’Shut” ). There is, 

therefore, some generic relation between the sky and the 
organs of hearing. 

(7) Patanjali 2 has more than once referred to the move- 
ment of the Sun. The Sun has its motion, though it is not 
perceptible by our naked eyes. There might be some bigger 
luminous bodies around which the Sun would be moving, 
just in the same way as the earth moves round it. 

(8) Patanjali has shown some amount of physiological 

knowledge in his discrimination of grammatical genders. He 
first gives the popular conception of sex, 3 according to which 
beings having long hairs and mummary glands are called 
females ; those with hair on their face and breast are known 
as males ; and beings devoid of these features are regarded as 
neuter. Again, growth and productivity, 4 he holds, represent 
respectively the two essential characteristics of females and 
males, i.e., that which bears or forms the substratum of em- 
bryo is called Strt, and the agent of production is called 
Puman. KLaiyata has made an important observation with 
regard to neuter gender. He explains 5 6 by or 

1 Vol, I, p. 18. _ 

3 arfh: — vol. II, p. 19 7 and 

vol. II, p. 1.24. 

3 wrfrrer . w*: «rcr. 1 *nr ’is**'! # 

vol. II, p. 19 6 - 

4 vrfwTnwmT vftt ami.— 

vol. II, p. i«,8. 

5 nr h ,«rj‘ ww 1 *r ■ 

JCaiyata on the Bhatjya. 
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retention of force which stands midway between growth and 
decay. We do not know, if we are allowed to use the 
scientific expression “Conservation of energy” as an exact 
synonym of“%fir”, but it is almost incontestable that neutrality 
or a state of equilibrium on the part of Pralcrti or primordial 
matter represents the preservation of dormant force. 

( 9 ) Patanjali rightly observes that “a thing cannot exist 

at the same time in two different places.” Devadatta, for 
instance, cannot simultaneously remain at Srughna and 
Mathura ( *r wtNwiw' i *rsf vrcft 

vol. I, p. 244 ). 

(10) Patafijali observes that an amount of iron and cotton, 
though their body and circumference are equal, appears to have 
much difference in weight when placed on a measuring instru- 
ment. What makes this difference is explained by the author 
as ‘dravya’ or substance. This is what is commonly known as 
the scientific distinction between mass and body ( vs wrnl Wfa 

wdh i vol. II, p. 366 ), 

( 11 ) Patanjali has given some instances which have direct 
bearing upon the Zoological and Botanical sciences : (i) 
“scorpions grow from cowdung” ( “jTtnaiisfwt sn^t” vol. I, p. 329 ) ; 
(ii) a godha (lizard) does not become a snake by the simple 
act of crawling or gliding 1 (i.e. though they may be crawling, 
they belong practically to two different species) ; (iii) 
“durca-g rass grows from the hairs of cows and sheep. 3 He 
also observes more minutely that the durva-g rass grows in a 

ying posture and the stalk of lotus in a standing posture 
( an d ^ V ol. II, p. 128 ) 

Sis knowledge about medical science 

• s *" ren S^ °f a popular tradition we have already 

rie _to show that Patafijali had to his credit a treatise on 

e Ayurveda. PunyarSja expressly states that through the 

r nfo ft nfrqrefWqftr—vol. I( p g 2 

— vol. I, p. 330. 
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verse of the Vakyapadiya (1, 148), Bhartrhari eulogised the 
author of the Mahabhasya as one who purified the body, speech 
and intellect of men by means of different Sastras. There is 
another verse 1 current among the scholars which also corro- 
borates the above by making Patanjali at once the author of 
the Yoga-Sutra, the Mahilbh asya and the Vartrika on the 
Ayurveda. The Patanjala-carita also fully endorses the view 
stated above. The more convincing and reliable evidence is 
one that comes from Cakrapani, 1 the well-known commentator 
on the Caraka. He also recognises Patanjali as an author 
of the Ayurveda, and not only alludes to the fact of his remov- 
ing the impurities of mind, body and speech, but salutes him 
as the “king of serpents’. The author of the Bhavaprakasa 
has given a detailed account how Ananta once came upon the 
earth in the form of a spy ) and, being much moved at the 
sight of the ailments and diseases of people, composed the 
renowned work Caraka with a view to remove the illness of 
humanity. He got the popular designation Caraka from 

the fact of his first appearance as a spy. The author of the 

Bhavaprakasa has thus distinctly identified Antmta (Patanjali) 
with Caraka. Now, we see that it is not only the tradition 
that makes Patanjali a recognised authority on the Ayurveda, 
but Cakrapani and the author of the Bhavaprakasa have also 
particularly supported the same view. 

The author of the Bhoja^Yrtti also holds the same view, as 
is clear from his opening verses ( : and 

*w: ^ ). 

Beside this consideration, there are a good many instances 

in the Mahabhasya that go to prove unmistakably Patanjali s 
wide knowledge of the Ayurveda. A study of the passages 
given below will be of considerable interest in so far as they 
show his minute knowledge of the medical science : (l) curd in 

* w it — 
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contact with load (or a kind of fruit called pTiuti in 
Bengali) causes fever positively’ ( vol, III, 

p. 30) ; (2) ‘‘the use of drain-water is attended with 
the disease of the feet” vol. Ill, p. 30) . 

(3) “the use of clarified butter leads to longevity” (W^), 1 * He 
speaks of Vata, Pitta and Kapha and mentions also Vatika, 
Slaismika denoting their irritated condition. 3 He also 
gives such names of diseases as Atisara 8 (strong diarrhoea), 
Sannipfttika* (Typhoid fever) and Utkandaka, 5 and states 
particularly that honey and ghee destroy respectively cough 
and bile. The Mahabhasya 6 contains a passage where a man 
is asking another “what is the condition of Devadatta’s illness ? 
“It is increasing”, he replies ; “it is subsiding”, says the other. 
This also shows that Patanjali had the particular knowledge 
of a physician. 

Society — language spoken, environments , customs , material 

progress, etc. 

We now come to see the picture of social life as depicted 
in the Mahabhasya. The study of the Mahabhasya places 
before us a good many materials wherefrom we can construct 
a short history of Patanjali’s time with particular 
reference to society and its various aspects. The social life 
was then not so complicated and undignified as at present ; 
environments and popular usage were rather favourable to the 
happy growth of social life. People used to live under the 
protection of kings ; caste-distinctions were more strictly 
observed and the Brahmins occupied a much more respectable 
position and used to exercise great influence over social 
matters. 

Society mainly consisted of four castes, namely. Brahmin, 
Ksatriya, Vaisya, and Sudra. The Mahabhasya distinctly 

i Mahabhasya, vol. Ill, p. 30. 2 Mahabhasya, vol. II, p. 351* 

3 „ vol. II, p. 351. 4 „ vol. II, p. 35 s 

5 „ vol. Ill, p. 465. 6 „ vol. I, p. 258. 
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mentions and points out particularly that the 

division of castes is more or less based on a consideration of 
qualities. l 2 Noble birth, practice of tai^asya and the knowledge 
of the Vedas are enumerated as characteristic qualifications 
of a brahmin. Besides these there were other minor 
castes such as weavers, Ambasthas , town-builders, artisans, 
Canclalas, JSFisadas, ’Pamelas and so on. 3 Under the rule 
Pan. 5-2-21. Patanjali has spoken of a class of people, 
generally known as Praia , who had no fixed profession of 
their own but used to earn their livelihood by physical 
labour. They were something like day-labourers of our day. 
Mention is made of the four Asramas (vol. II, p. 370). It is 
not unlikely that the custom of observing the Asramas conti- 
nued even at the time of Patanjali. 

Sanskrit as a spoken tongue 

There is evidence to show that Sanskrit continued to be 
a spoken tongue even at the time of Patanjali. The question 
whether Sanskrit had ever been a spoken language has 
been fully discussed in my “Linguistic Speculations 
of the Hindus” 4 and here we propose to deal with the problem 
on the basis of evidence available in the Mahabhasya itself. 
Just in the very beginning of his commentary Patanjali has 
spoken of two different forms of language, namely, Vaidika 
or Chandas and Laukika or JBhasa , the former undoubtedly 
refers to the ancient literary language of the Vedas, and the 
latter to the current or spoken language of his time. Prom 
the time of Yaska to that of Patanjali the word JBhasa has 
been used with particular reference to Sanskrit — which shows 
that Sanskrit was certainly a spoken tongue with them. 
Patanjali has also quoted the Vedic injunction <<f r 

l Mahabhasya, vol. II, p. 370. 

a Wvft W insm: ’SFfeufT W. *£5 *ftr— vol. I, p. 411. 

3 Vol. II, p. 435. 

4 Linguistic Speculations of the Hindus, pp. 116-121. 
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which prevents a Brahmin from using corrupt words 
as are prevalent among the barbarous people. Though this 
injunction was rigidly followed only at the time of sacri- 
ficial performance, and people were possibly allowed to use 
incorrect words (some forms of Prakrta) on other occasions 
Patanjali has made the use of correct Sanskrit words almost 
obligatory on the ground of religious merits . 1 Though 
both correct forms as Gauh, etc. and their corruptions such as 
Gavl, Gojia, Gota, etc. are equally capable of expressing the 
intended sense, Patanjali strongly maintains that it is the 
use of correct words alone that is in fact attended with 
religious felicity. Again, while commenting on the Varttika 
Patanjali states that the people of the Deccan 
were naturally fond of using words ending in “taddhita" 
terminations ; they, for instance, used “laukike” and “vaidike” 
instead of ‘loke’ and ‘vede.’ What is stated here does not 
refer to a dead language. Moreover, in setting forth the 
motives that are served by the study of grammar, Patanjali 
has mentioned a verse which emphatically declares that 
he who does nob know how to use pluta 3 (protracted vowel) 
with regard to a name in responding to a salutation, should 
be treated as a female. Is it possible that such a practice 
was observed when Sanskrit had been a dead language f 
Patanjali has given us another valuable information, namely, 
that it was not necessarily the educated Brahmins who 
had Sanskrit as their spoken tongue, but there was also a 
class of people known as f§ista , 8 who, with or without an 
adequate knowledge of grammar, were naturally competent to 
speak correct Sanskrit. They were, so to speak, the authority 
on the use of words, and their applications, though some- 

t st*f*r v raaw ^ fsuw ftrat— Vol. I, p. 8. 

2 ■'tfwsfa: Hwrfvrerf wufr § aW i 

g trifle? h — V oL I, p. 3. 

3 3 stsput: iwhTRrr ’•TO'si’TPnqntvir: *svnfv- 

frurar: qnwiracnnun: fim: 1— Vol. Ill, p. 174. 
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times contrary to the rules of grammar, were accepted by the 
grammarians without a word of objection. Just as we can 
freely speak our mother tongue without knowing even a 
syllable of grammar, so were these Sistas able to speak Sans- 
krit without having any knowledge of grammar. Even 
dialectical varieties of Sanskrit as a spoken tongue have been 
particularly noticed by Patanjali. He observes* that the 
verbal form ‘ Savati ’ meaning ‘motion’ is used by the Kambojas, 
the Aryans using the noun-form “Sava” denoting a dead 
body. Similarly, the people of the eastern provinces are said 
to have used the verbal form ‘dati,’ while the noun-form 
‘datra’ was used by the northerners. More convincing 
evidence is given by Patanjali when he narrates a contro- 
versy 1 2 * (held between a grammarian and a charioteer) in which 
a charioteer does not only speak Sanskrit but ably dis- 
cusses a grammatical point with a grammarian. Thus, there 

are many instances in the Mahabhasya which tend to prove 
that Sanskrit was current as a spoken tongue before the 
Christian era. It is no wonder that the people, whose religious 
texts, moral laws, spiritual conceptions, ordinances concern- 
ing the ‘ten holy sacraments,’ poetry, songs, prayers an 
even stories are all preserved in Sanskrit, might have inherit- 
ed Sanskrit as their mother tongue. It is a fact that a 
man can express himself freely only when he happens to speak 
bis own mother tongue ; and the clear way in which Patanjali 
has expressed himself all throughout his vast work shows not 
only his command over language but makes it perfectly clear 
that Sanskrit was undoubtedly a spoken language with him. 
It must be, however, admitted that as a spoken language 
Sanskrit was confined to the area of cultured community of 
the Brahmins. There were different Prakrta dialects current 
among the masses ; these were generally called Apasabdas, 


1 mftfifre i d rT * wftut nwftr ** ^ eta . TO *‘ *’ p ' 9 ‘ 

2 fe ’ht? i ^ ^ 1 

vol. I, p. 488. 
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Jpalkramsas, etc. The Hindu grammarians maintain Sanskrit 
to be the most original of all tongues, 1 2 and that all forms 
of Apabhrams'as have Sanskrit as their origin. Patanjali has 
referred to a number of Prakrta forms, 3 namely, anapayati 
(for Sk, ), battati (for ), bciddhati (for ) an( j 

gavl, gonct, goto, (for gauh ), as were generally used by people 
belonging to the lower strata of society. 

So far as social customs and various usages are concerned 
we give below the following : — 

(1) People used to eat in brass-made utensils (M.B., vol. I 
p. 302). 

(2) The injury to crop by cows was regarded as an 
net of religious demerit and the king used to take a severe 
•notice of such action (vol. I, p. 328). 

(3) Drinking was not only strictly prohibited but consider- 
ed as a serious sin. It is one of the five great sins 
enumerated by Manu. The seriousness of the offence is made 
clear by Patanjali when he states that a man drinking 
wine through ignorance is also liable to sin (vol. I, p. 2). He 
has also referred to a SmHi text which lays down that 
‘the gods do not carry that brahmin lady to Pati-lokct 1 (the 
celestial abode of husbands), who happens to drink wine’ 
(vol. II, p. 99). 

(4) People used both sandal (made of wood) as well as 
shoes (made of skin) (vol. II, p. 337). Two different kinds 
.of skin, namely, sanangu and iij)anat, as were used in making 
shoes, are also mentioned in this connection. 

(5; Every householder used to perform the “five great 
sacrifices' (as hospitality, oblations to the fore-fathers, etc.) 
(vol. II, p. 214). The practice of offering libation to the 
.manes ) by means of water is also particularly referred to 
(vol. I, p. 14). 

1 *!'. Punyaraja under Vakyapadlya, 149. 

2 Vol. I, p. 259. 

3 *tt srra’ft wn vrcf?r frr: v ftwW 1 
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(6) People, specially the brahmins, used to observe many 

religious vows such as “tom isra” etc. (vol. II, p.360). 

(7) Patahjali has clearly referred to an ancient custom 

under the rule Pan. 2.1.26, according to which a brahmin 
student was allowed to sit on a couch ( ) only when he had 

finished .the study of the Vedas, taken the ceremonial bath 
(after a period of Brahmacaryya) and obtained permission 
from his teachers to he a householder. 

(8) Descent was traced either through the father or 

the mother, and we consequently hear of two kinds of Vamsa, 
namely, Matrvamsa and Pitrvamsa (vol. II, p. 231). There 
was another kind of Vamsa counted on the basis of line of 
teachers ( )• 

(9) Gurus were held in high respect. Respect was 
even shown to the descendants of Gurus. The injunction 

was followed with due reverence ( *f*r — vol. 

I, p. 133). 

(9) The Mahabhasya mentions the names of many Gotras, 
namely, Vatsa, Kutsa, Bharadvaja, Agnives'man, Vas'istha, 
whereby families were distinguished in those days. 

(10) People strictly followed the injunctions of the 
Dharma-Sastras, and the Vedic and Smarta rituals were fre- 
quently performed. Mention is made of both the “sacrificial 
country” and of the family of brahmin priests. People 
were so much scrupulous in religious matters that it was 
considered to be defective, if anything was performed against 
the ordinance of the Dharma-^astras (vol. I, p. 243). 

(11) The names were sometimes shortened by dropping 
the first syllable, e. g., Devadatta and Satyabhama were respec- 
tively called Datta and Bhctma for the sake of convenience 
(vol. I, p. 6). 

(12) People used to accompany or follow their departing 
friends up to the end of the forest and stream (vol. I, p. 340). 
Ealidasa has also referred to this practice in his Sakuntala. 

(13) The custom of getting up from one’s seat before an 
elderly man was in vogue (vol. Ill, p. 58), 
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(14) Certain customary principles, as are laid down in our 
Dharma-fSastras, were followed by people at the time of 
salutation and its return (vol. III, p. 416). It is also 
to be particularly noted here that it was only optional to use 
the word u bho ” at the time of salutation on the part of 
Ksatriyas and Vaisyas, but the word Varman was added to 
the name of a Ksatriya. 

(15) The custom of inviting people on the occasion of 
ceremonies was in vogue. The invited guests were sump- 
tuously fed with curd, milk, butter, etc. (vol. I, p. 332,), . 

(16) Canals were excavated for the purpose of growing 
paddy crop and the people used to fetch water therefrom for 
drinking (vol. I, p. 275). 

(17) There was a class of brahmins 1 (like ), who in 

pursuance to a religious vow did not partake of meals on the 
occasion of Qraddha ceremony, Patanjali also observes that 
a would have his vow broken if he remained away from 

the sacrificial ground (vol. II, p. 109). 

(18) Both fish and meat were used as food by certain 
classes of people (vob II, p. 95). 

(19) The expression indicates that the 

custom of animal-sacrifice was prevalent. Patanjali particularly 
states that the animal was first thrown into the sacrificial 
fire and then offered to the god lludra (vol. I, p. 331). 

(20) Students used to serve their teachers from both 

religious and secular motives, so that they might have 
religious felicity in the next life by rendering services to their 
teachers, and the teachers being satisfied with their service 
were likely to teach them more carefully (vol. II, p. 36 )* The 
sons of the teachers were also respected like the teachers 
( ) themselves. 

(21) As a reward for their good services, servants used to 
get rice and cloth from their masters (vol. II, p. 36 ). The 
artisans used to receive salary for their works. 
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(22) People used to wear various kinds of ornaments, 
namely, angada (armlet), Jeundala (ear-ring), kirlta, (an orna- 
ment for head something like a crown) (vol. I, p. 259). 
Patanjali also gives us some information as to how different 
ornaments were made from lumps of gold; he mentions rucaka , 
(an ornament for the neck), kataka (bracelet) and svastika 
(vol. I, p. 7). 

(23) There were both theatrical stage and performance, 
and people used to go there for amusement. Patanjali 
has used the following words, namely, Manga, Aram - 
bhaka> Nata, Granthilca and fiobhanika, which all refer tc a 
theatrical performance. The dramatic performance seems 
to have been current in India from ancient times. Panini 
has mentioned the names of two authors on dramatic literature; 
namel 3 r , l§ilali , and Krsdsva (Pan. 4. 3. 110-111). Patanjali 
has clearly shown how the incidents of Kamsa-badha an dBali- 
bandha formed the subject of theatrical representations • and 
he particularly states how the actors representing the sides of 
hamsa and J Krsna besmeared their faces with ^lack and red- 
dish tinge respectively (vol. II, p. 36). The various dramatic 
compositions of Bhasa, Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti bear also 
sufficient testimony to the fact that dramatic performances 
with scenic representation were actually held in India. Bhava- 
bhufci clearly refers to the festival of Kdlapriy andtha on 
which occasion dramatic performances used to take place. 

(24) There were both male and "female ascetics who 
used to wander from place to place without having any per- 
manent residence of their own. Patanjali mentions the name 
of a wandering female monk, namely ftankara. Besides 
Sramana and Bhiksu (Pa$. 2. 1. 30), Panini has mentioned a 
class of monks, known as Maskara , who used to hold a stick of 
bamboo in their hands. Under the rule Pa&. 6. 1. 154, 
Patanjali has given the salient characteristics of this class of 
wandering monks. They were probably so called because 
they advocated a principle of utter non-activity, that is, they 
urged people not to undertake any work in the following 
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way : — “Don’t do any work ; don’t do any work, you will have 
peace and welfare” (vol. Ill, p. 07). It should be, however, 
remembered here that this sort of absolute abstinence from 
work was possibly preached by a class of Buddhist monks. 

(25) Patahjali refers to the cultivation of ground by 

means of plough and mentions some crops that grow in 
cultivated field. Tire husbandman was called either Malika 
or Krsaka (Pan. 3. 2. 183). Patahjali mentions such 

agricultural products as sib?, ffna and *pj, and takes notice of 

the fact that these short trees get dried as soon as their 
fruits are ripe (vol. II, p. 327). 

(26) Patahjali has given many sub-divisions of the Sudra 
class as Ambastha , Sat a , Magadha , Kmn b h a led ra , Ndpita and 
such outcastes as carpenter, washerman, goldsmith, candala 
ayaskara, undertaker, etc. Me refers to the practice, prevalent) 
among the low class Sudras, of drinking wine along with onion 
(vol. II, p. 419). 

(27) Certain countries were rich in cattle. People kept 

cows as a sort of wealth and used to have sufficient 
quantity of milk and butter. Patahjali particularly notices 
that cows, black in complexion, usually give greater amount 
of milk ( aror t X 

(28) Under the rule Pan. 2.4.10, Patahjali has spoken of 
two classes of Sudras, namely, those who lived inside and out- 
side Aryavarta (the land of the Aryans). He has 
defined Aryavarta as that portion of India which is surround- 
ed on four sides by the four mountains, namely, Adarsa 
in the east, Kalakavana in the west, Himalaya in the south 
and Pariyatra in the north. The Sahas and Tavanas 
used to live beyond the boundary of Aryavarta. Patafi- 
jali has particularly enumerated the places where the Aryans 
used to live — these are villages, ghosa (inhabited mainly by 
cows, sheep and buffaloes), towns, and samvaha (chiefly 
inhabited by merchants). Patahjali finally describes out-castes 
(ftMftm) as follows : — People, whose utensils after their eat- 
ing are not capable of being purified even by the touch of fire 
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(as laid down in our Dharma-sastras), are to be known 
as out-castes (vol. I, p. 475). 

(29) A village consisted of many houses, but iu some 
cases a village contained only one house. A village bad 
its boundary lines and contained forests and sacrificial ground 
(vol. I, p. 77). Patahjali has clearly shown the difference 
between Nivasa and Abhijana> the former meaning the place 
inhabited by one’s predecessors (vol, II, p. 314). Every 
village was under the leadership of a headman known as 

(30) Patanjali has made mention of many towns and cities. 
In the Mahabhasya we find the names of almost all 
important towns of India. Pat-aliputra has been often spoken 
of as an important city surrounded by walls on all 
sides and lying on the bank of the &ona river. The frequent 
references to Pataliputra and Kas'mlra lead us to believe 
that Patahjali might have the occasion of visiting these two 
important and flourishing cities. 

(31) There were merchants who used to carry on various 
trades. The place where they generally lived was called 
Sarnvah't . The Mahabhasya gives the names of mercantile 
goods as cotton (vol. II. p. 3 37), wool (out of which blankets 1 
were made), cloths, etc. Benares and Pafaliputra were two 
important cities of trade, the former was called Jitvarl 9 by 
the merchants (vol. II, p. 313). There were weavers who 
produced cloths of various kinds. In some cases people suppli- 
ed them with threads and ordered them to prepare Pataka 3 
(a kind of cloth) out of them (vol. I, p. 394). There were 
shops where scents were sold (voh II, p. 443). 

( 32 ) Patahjali has mentioned the names of measuring 
vessels such as Dronct, lEharl,, JLdhaku etc. and different 
varieties of coins such as Niska , Kakinl etc. 

x Vol. II. p. 33s ; Vol. Ill, p. 126. 

2 — Vol II, p. 3 r 3* 

3 — Vol. I, 394- 
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(33) Patanjali has not only mentioned the names of kings 
such as Candragupta, Pusyami'.ra, Madraraja, Kasmlraraja 
bat seenrs to have intimate knowledge of state affairs. 

Mention is also made of princes, royal court, officers, king’s 
order, etc. Patanjali has tried to show how officers appeared 
to be submissive in the presence of the king and pretended 
to be independent elsewhere (vol. I, p. 326). He has also 

shown the nature of a king’s order for the collection of men 

(“bring men from villages vol. Ill, p. 7). Mention is 
again made of Chatradhdra (umbrella-holder) and Dvarapala 
(gate-keeper) who are associated with the king’s person and 
royal palace respectively (vol. II, p. 94). 

(34) Various accounts of warfare are given in the 

Mahabhasya. Patahjali's intimate knowledge about the 
details of warfare is an indication that he had the occasion 
of witnessing some actual struggles. He gives the names of 
various weapons, as were generally used in warfare, such as 
&akti, Ankusa, Tomarct, sword and arrows (vol. II, p. fc9), 
and mentions elephant, horse, chariot, foot-soldiers, and 
those that fought on chariot (vol. I, p. 181). That chariots 
and carriages were much used by people specially at the 
time of war is clear from many passages of the Mahabhasya. 
Patanjali has cited an instance to show how boats and 
carriages mutually help each other. It was most probably in 
war-time that carriages had to carry boats on laud, aud boats 
had to carry carriages while crossing a river (vol. I, p. 40). 
Patanjali has also used the word Sendnl which means a 
General and speaks of Malavi Sena i. e. soldiers recruited 
from the country of Malowa (vol. II, p. 281). The versified 
line “ aisi: iwm: « (vol. Ill, p. 288) is probably 

an allusion how the soldiers of Pusyamitra exclaimed aloud 
on hearing the words of the king. The words Sena, SenanI 
and Sen5nl-kula (residence of soldiers) occur many times in 
the Mahabhasya. 

(35) In obedience to customary practice people sometimes 
cut their hairs on the head vs fa ), sometimes wore twisted 
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hairs and sometimes kept a long tuft of hairs (f^nar) on their 
head (vol. I, p. 17). 

(36) Brothers sometimes used to be divided in respect 
of their wealth (vol. II, p. 179). 

(37) Teachers sometimes used to beat their students, if 
they failed to follow the lesson correctly (vol. I, p. 41), 

(38) Though there was prohibition with regard to the 
sale of meat and oil, cows and mustard-seeds were sold (vol. 
I, p. 25). Mention is made of threo kinds of oil, namely, 
Tila-taila, mustard-oil and Ihgudl-oil (vol. II, p. 876). 

(39) There were various routes through which people 
used to pass. Patanjali has the following : (l) Varipathika — 
one who used to go through water-route ; (2) Jaiigala- 
pathiha — one proceeding on a path leading through the 
jungle ; (3) Sthalapatkikci — one going through land-route ; 
(4) KantSrapathika — proceeding on a forest-path (vol. II, 
p. 359). 

p40) There were thieves as well as dacoits. Patanjali ' 
minutely observes that thieves used to paint their eyes with 
collyrium, and dacoits used to murder the travellers (vol. II, 
p. 419). 

(41) A man in distress due to either bereavement or 
mental shock sometimes used to take poison as a sort of 
remedy (vol. I, p. 333). 

(42) There were musicians, and various sorts of musical 
instruments were used by people, such as Mrdanga, Pithara, 
Vim , Dtmdubhi, etc. (vol. II, p. 332). Mention is also made 

of dancing girls (vol. Ill, p. 153). 

(43.) To take curd was considered, as in these days 
also, to be an auspicious augury of success (vol. Ill, p. 261 

(44) Patanjali says that the utmost length of me of even 
a long-lived man could not exceed one hundred years (vol. I, 
p. 5). 

(45) Wells were excavated for the purpose of getting 
pure water (vol. I, p. 2). 
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Minute Observations 

The study of the Mahabhasya presents before us such 
materials as indicate the extent of minute observations on tlie 
part of Patanjali : (1) He did not fail to observe that the feet 
of fowls were yellowish and the ears of an ass were of reddish 
colour (vol. IT, p. 271). (2) Again, he does not only* speak 

of the sky as blue but expresses his wonder how the stars 
evade the possibility of falling down, though hanging in the 
firmament without any support (vol. Ill, p. 96), (3). -When 
milk gets mixed up with water, he observes, it becomes ex- 
tremely impossible to specify the exact amount of either milk or 
water and say anything definitely as to wherein lies milk and 
wherein lies water (vol. Ill, p. 15). (4) How closely he studied 
the incidents of homely life is clearly brought out by the 
following observation. Husbands, he says, though not actually 
in an angry mood, often pretend to be angry and falsely abuse 
their wives or at least make such gestures and physical signs 
as are common to angry men (vol. Ill, p. 367). (5) That which 
separates or intervenes between two things must necessarily 
be a distinct entity from both of them (vol. I, p. 59). (6) 

Patanjali says that it is only natural that out of a good many 
students pursuing their studies with equal attention very few 
are found to be successful in their attempt, while the rest are 
disappointed (vol. I, p. 95). This reminds us of a well-known 
verse of the Uttara-Ramacarita. (7) A piece of white cloth 
assumes reddish colour when placed between two cloths tinged 
or. smeared with red colour (vol. I, p. $06). (8) The same 

thing cannot be found in different places at the same time 
(viz., a man cannot remain in two different places at a time 
vol. I, p. 244). This seems to have been a very favourite 
illustration with- Patanjali. (9) Patanjali has refex’red to a 
superstitious belief with regard to the evil influence as is exer- 
cised by certain celestial phenomena. He quotes a verse to 
show-how the different colours of lightning indicate storm, 
sunshine, growth of crops and famine (vol. I, p. 449). 
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Proverbial maxims and didactic sayings 

The Mahabhasya contains many didactic sayings as were 
possibly current at that time. We give below a few instances : 
(1) One should obey his mother and serve his father (vol. 
Ij P* (2) The virtuous man is always bent on performing 
virtuous deeds ( vrPNr;). (3) There is no satiety of 

desire (vol. Ill, p. 78) (4) Everyone works for his own 
interest) (vol. II, p. 36). (5) A man desirous of eating 

molasses is nob at all satisfied with taking a clod of earth 
(vol. I, p. 333). It is a very interesting proverbial maxim. 
(6) Only gods are capable of knowing this ( -ssi^Vf^r ). (7) 
Though there is an apprehension of injury from deer, the 
peasants do not refrain from growing barley-corn and people 
do not cease cooking rice anticipating the presence of beggars 
(vol. I, p. 100). 

j Pis geographical knowledge 

The Mahabhasya contains many geographical data. Pataitir 
jali has mentioned almost all the important places of India. 
In accordance with the popular Hindu conception as is des* 
cribed in the Mahabh&rata and other Puraiias he first speaks 
of the earth as consisting of seven great islands 
These are, as enumerated in the Mahabharata, &ctka> ICraunca, 
Sveta, Jambu, Plctlcsa , Sdlmali , PusJcara . He has also given 
clear description of the Aryavarta mentioning the names of 
four mountains, namely, Adarsa, Kalakavana, Himalaya, and 
Pariyatra that surround it on all sides (vol. Ill, p. 174). This 
definition is the same as given in the Bodhayana Dharma- 
Sutra (1, 1, 25) • and it is not unlikely that Patanjah 
might have taken his definition verbatim from the above. 
According to the other view, the Aryavarta lies between 
the Ganges and the Jumna (B. Dharma-Sutra 1, 1, 26). 
The description of this land, as given in the Manu Sarnhita, is 
different. Patanjali has also mentioned the characteristics o 
the people (Vistas) who used to live in this sacred land , 
here also his description almost exactly coincides with that o 
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the Bodhayaua Dharina Sutra (1,1,5) both iu essence 
and language. Mention has also been made of “sacrificial 
country” ( — vol. II, p. 357). The country, says 

Manu, where ICrsnasara (a species of deer) naturally roams 
about is called “sacrificial land” (Manu, 2, 23). Patanjali (vol, 

I, p. 209.) has quoted the part of a Vedic verse which contains 
the names of four important rivers, namely, the Ganges, 
Jumna., the Sarasvat! and the Sutlej (Rgveda, X, 75). 
Again, he mentions the Ganges and the Jumna, and observes 
particularly how good many rivers have lost their respective 
identity as well as their names by entering into these two 
rivers (vol. I, p. 316). He also states the source of the Ganges 
in the example — “The Ganges flows from the Himalaya" 
(vol. I, p. 329) and mentions the names of some other rivers 
as Carmanvatl, Saravatl, Sipra, etc. (1) Patanjali has used 
both the words Pancancida (relating to the land of five 
rivers) and Pancanada (Punjab) and disjoins the compound 
as indicating an aggregate of five rivers (vol. II, p. 239), 
It is the land of five rivers where the Indo- Aryans are 
supposed to have colonised for the first time. The word 
Vahika occurs in the Mahabhasya which either meant a 
country (modern Bactria) or a tribe living in the Punjab* 
Nagesa takes the word as the name of a country and hae 
quoted a verse from the Mahabharata showing the geographi- 
cal position of the country. Under the rule Pail. 1. 1. 75, 
Patanjali has Sepura and Skonagara which are explained by 
Kaiyata as the names of two villages in Vahika, Patanjali 
has mentioned the names of various other villages of Vahika, 
namely, Arat , Kasi%ra y Dasarupya, Sakala , Sansuka , Patanctr 
prasthco, Kunkudivaha , Manuji , Nandipura , etc. (vol, II, p. 
2.96-99). It is clear from these numerous references to the 
villages of Vahika that Patanjali had lived in that part of 
India for a long time. He gives the names of villages in the 
northern country as &ivapura (vol. II, p. 293) and Nilinaka , 
The rule Pa$. 4. 2. 117. distinctly refers to the villages of 
Vahika. In the aphorisms of Pacini mention is made of 
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many countries and counties, such as Sindhu, Kaccha, Madra, 
K-uru, Yugandhara, Vrji, Usmara, Sauvlra, &alva, Suvastci, 
Kamboja, Avanti, Gandhdra, Kosala, Kunta, Pratyagratha, 
Kdlakuta, Asmaka, Magadha, Kalinga, Suramas, Kekaya , 
Ik$vaku, Mitrayu, Pdraskara, Taksasila, Tudi, Salatura, 
Varmati, Kucacara (the last four are names of villages) 
and Kata (name of a town), Rapisi, Kasi, Baksinatya, 
Pahcala, etc. This long list of countries show how wide was 
the geographical knowledge of Panini. Patahjali also has men- 
tioned the names of many ancient countries, namely, Trigartta 
(“a most arid country in ancient times'”) identified with modern 
kangra Vatsa (the well-known country — the kingdom of 
Udayana — with Kau&amhl as its capital), Aiiga (an important 
country ruled by Karna — see Mbh.), Vanga (Bengal), Suhma 
(a country lying south west of modern Bengal), Punclra (Nor- 
thern Bengal), Gandhdra (Kandahara), Rasmira, Madra, 
Magadha (its capital being Pataliputra), Mathura , Srtiglina 
(a town near Pataliputra), Kausdmhi (near Allahabad), 
Kamboja (name of a country near the Hindookusa mountain), 
Kalinga (south of Orissa Khandika, Coda (in Southern 
India), Kerala (modern Kanara), Pahcdla (well-known 
country referred to in the Mahabharata), Kami (in Madras 
situated on the Vegavatl river), Vidarlha (modern Berar, 
an ancient kingdom mentioned in the Mahabharata — its capi- 
tal Kwidinapura is also mentioned by Patahjali), Videha 
(its capital was Mithila), Mdhismati (on the Narmada), Kd)iya- 
kubja (modern Kanouj), Ahicchatra (Northern portion of 
Pahcala), TJjjayinl (Ujjein), Dasarna (in Malava), Sdlceta 
(Oudh), Kasi (also Varanasi ), Kosala, TJUnara etc. He 
gives the names of certain countries as Jihnava, Iksdkava, 
Bi'ahmanaka and so on. He frequently mentions the names 
of Pataliputra and Benares, as situated respectively on the 
banks of the Sona and the Ganges ; and also speaks of the 
palaces and walls of Pataliputra. Mention is also made of 
a road leading to Sdketa (Oudh) vol. I, p. 281. He says 
particularly that the city of < SdyikdSya stands at a distance 
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of 8 miles from Gavidhuma (vol. I, p. 455), and speaks of a 
person halting at Mdhismati on his way to Ujjein (vol II 
p. 35). He speaks of Kasmira in such a way as he is suppos- 
ed to have visited that place (vol. I, p. 109). He does not 
only give the name of Pancdla but mentions its northern and 
eastern portions also. It appears from his description that 
Mathura and Pataliputra were two flourishing cities in those 
days. 'J hat there existed wells on the way to Pataliputra 
is clear from his statement (vol. II, p. 160). Patanjali speaks 
of the big lakes of the Deccan and of such ancient towns as 
Ndsikya (Nasik in Bombay presidency), Tisrka and Sauva- 
pana (vol. Ill, pp. 307, 319). The name of a certain desert 
track as Asialca also occurs in the Mahabhasya (vol. II, p. 
298). Patanjali says that wheat is available in Madra just 
as in TJsxmra (II, 244). He speaks of some dialectical 
peculiarities of Kamboja and Saurastra (modern Kathiwar). 
He gives the names of two non- Aryan tribes, namely, $aka 
and Yavana and refers to the invasion of SdJceta and Madhar 
mika by the latter. Besides giving the names of numerous 
villages, he particularly speaks of a country inhabited by 
peoples other than Brahmins and of a village abounding in 
many valorous men (vol. I, pp. 301, 403). Apart from the 
names of four principal mountains surrounding the Arya- 
varta on four sides, Patanjali mentions the names of two 
other hills, namely, Vindhya and. Khandava, and rightly 
observes that “mountains are full of snow” (vol. II, p. 339). 


Probhatchandra Chakravarti 



The Gita Literature and its relation with Brahma-Vidya 

ii 

(ii) The position of the Bhagavad-glta m the Gitci-Lzterature 

Apart from the general similarities indicated above, there are 
other evidences to show that the Bhagavad-glta was taken as the type 
by the authors of the other Gitas. 

1. Some of the minor Gitas have even named their principal 
chapters after those of the Bhagavad-glta ; and even the ending of the 
chapter is remarkably similar. For instance, the Bhagavad-glta ends 
its chapters as follows : “iti Srlmad-bhagavad-gitasupanisatsu brahma- 

vidyayam yogaSastre Srlkrsnarjjunasavnvade &c i.e. So endeth 

such and such chapter named such and such 'y 0 ^ in the dialogue 
between Krsna and Arjjuna in the yoga-§astra in Brahma-vidya in the 
Upanisad of the Bhagavad-glta.” 

Now, even this form of ending has been imitated by more than 
one Gita. Thus the Ganesa-Glta ends its chapters as : (< iti Srlmad- 
ganesa-gltasupanisadarthagarbhasu &c 

A similar ending is noticeable in the Siva-Glta, Brahma-Glta, &c. 
It will be observed that the similarity is not a mere verbal one. Like 
the Bhagavad-glta, these other Gitas also seek to identify themselves 
with the Brahmavidya in the Upanisads ; each chapter is called 'a 
chapter in Brahmavidya in the Upanisads’. 

The similarity in the name of the chapters does not end here. 
Besides being a chapter in Brahma-vidya, each chapter has a specific 
individual name also, e. g. in the Bhagavad-glta, the chapters are called 
‘Visada-yoga*, ‘Sahkhya-yoga’, etc. Now, even this nomenclature has 
been borrowed by some of the other Gitas. Thus, Ganesa-Glta, ch. ii is 
called ‘Karmayoga’ after Bhagavad-glta, ch. Hi ; and Siva-Glta, ch. xv 
is called ‘Bhakti-yoga’ like ch. xii of the Bhagavad-glta. And so on. 

2. But the most striking similarity is to be found with regard to 
chapters x and xi of the Bhagavad-glta, respectively called ‘Vibhuti- 
yoga’ and f Vi§varupa-dar§ana’ : In these chapters, in order to produce 
the necessary feelings of devotion and veneration for Himself, the 
Lord first declares that he is the source of all, specially all that is great 
and glorious in the world ; and then, by a miracle, He gives an ocular 
demonstration of the fact that the world is in him and that all things 
fly back to him. The effectiveness of such a demonstration can be 
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easily imagined ; to see God eye to eye and to see Him as containing 
the entire universe — the very idea compels feelings of awe and fear. 
And as we are told in the Gita, the effect of this manifestation was 
electric. 

Now, these two well-designed chapters, which were eminently 
successful, it seems, with the popular mind, were profusely imitated by 
other writers. And the imitation went so far as to involve even 
verbatim quotations from the original, without of course any express 
or implied acknowledgment. For instance, the most superficial 
reading will show that ch. viii of the Ganesa-Glta and ch. vii of the 
^rva-Glta, are but paraphrases of ch. xi of the Bhagavad-glta. Let us 
take the Lord's peroration after he had given manifestation of his all- 
engrossing divinity. We give only a running translation : 

“The manifestation of me, that you have seen, is difficult to see. 
Everi the gods always wish to see it but cannot. I cannot be seen as 
you have seen me, by the help of the Vedas or austerities or gifts or 
by sacrifices. Unswerving devotion alone, O Arjjuna, enables one to 
see me as you have seen me, &c." 

Now take the corresponding section of the Ganesa-Glta : 

“This l rvLpa' or manifestation T)f me cannot be seen by those who 
are not ‘Yogins* ; Sanaka, Narada and others see it through my grace. 
Those who know (only) the four Vedas or even all the Sastras, and 
those who perform sacrifices, austerities and gifts, are not the persons 
who see me like this ; I can be seen like this only by means of 
devotion, &c. ,f 

Again, take Devl-Gita, ch. ii ; it is on the face of it, a paraphrase 
of Bhagavad-glta, ch. x coupled with ch. xi. The verbal similarities, 
it is needless to point out, are not detectable in translation ; but the 
identity of thought-structure cannot escape notice. 

3. Besides these, there is one interesting doctrinal similarity which 
deserves more than a passing notice. Bhagavad-glta, ch. iv, 7-8 says : 
“Whenever there is a decay of religion, O Bharata, and an increase of 
sinfulness, then I create myself ; for the protection of the righteous 
and the destruction of* the unrighteous, and for the establishment of 
religion, lam born in age after age" 

This is obviously a reference to the doctrine of divine incarnation, 
It will be remembered that of all the deities in the Hindu pantheon, 
incaranations are spoken of almost exclusively of Visnu alone. We 
have little or nothing about the incarnation of other gods. But the 
imitators of the Bhagavad-glta wanted to be so, thorough that they 
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even took up this idea in several cases. Thus Devl-Glta, viii, 
22-23 says : 

“Yada yada hi dharmmasya glanir bhavati bhudhara, 
abhyutthanamadhar in masya tada vesan vibharmmy ah am.” 

This and the corresponding passage in the Bhagavad-glta differ only 
in three words, of which one is the name of the person addressed ; the 
other two words practically mean the same thing. Could imitation go 
further than this ? Or can it be regarded as anything but conscious 
imitation ? And it is more than mere verbal similarity : it is doctrinal 
equivalence. 

Even in doctrines, other similarities are there. The theory of the 
'vision of equality’ (sama-drsti) which pervades the whole of the Bhaga- 
vad-glta, finds its echo in Ganesa-Gita, i. 41-50. And like the Bhagavad- 
Glta again, the Devl-Gita also speaks of the ‘three paths of Jnana, 
Karma and Bhakti. Bhagavad-glta, ch. xvii dissertates upon the trial 
of ‘gunas’ and correspondingly, three kinds of Sraddha, etc. Chapter vi 
of the Devl-Glta speaks of the same thing. 

Imitation does not stop here. The Bhagavad-gita has been imita- 
ted even in its attitude towards the Vedas. In chapter ii, 42-44, it 


says : . . 

“Yam imam puspitam vacam pravadanty avipaScitah 

veda-vada-ratah Partha nanyad astlti-vadinah ; 
kamatmanah svargaparah janma-karma-phala-pradam 
kriyavi^esabahulam bhogaisvaryyagatim prati ; 
bhogaiSvaryyaprasaktanam tayapahrtacetasam 
vyavasayatmika buddhih samadhau na vidhiyate.” 

Compare with this Ganesa-Gita, i. 33'34 • 

“Yam imam puspitam vacam praSamsanti Srutlritam 
trayl-vada-rata mudhas tato ’nyanmanvate 'pi na , 
kurvvanti satatam karma janma-mrtyu-phalapradam 
svargaiSvaryyarata dhvastacetana bhogabuddhayah. &c. 

The similarity in thought and language is too apparent to nee 


One may be permitted now to think that a multiplication of these 

instances /unnecessary. These striking 

language cannot be explained on any other hypothesis save that o> 

•borrowing either way. A mere similarity mtoug may ^ ^ nQt 

independent origin ; great minds often t in a 1 • writers, 

possible that the very same words even should ^ ^“'tas been profuse 
unless it be a case of borrowing. That ther 
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unacknowledged borrowing in the Gita literature, Is, therefore, an 
indisputable fact. The only question is ; Who borrowed from 
whom ? 

The answer to this question is found in the verdict of time in 
favour of the Bhagavad-glta. Time has made it the Gita ; the others 
are only antiquarian relics — more or less buried in forgetfulness. The 
Bhagavad-glta is the ‘Smrti’ referred to by Badarayana in his Vedanta- 
sutra ; it is the Gita that needs no qualifying its name. It has found 
dozens of commentators. The position of pre-eminence that it occupies 
can no longer be challenged. The conclusion, therefore, is irresist- 
ible that it was the prototype of all the other Gitas. 

This is further evidenced by the fact that some of the books which 
contain these minor Gitas, expressly refer to the Bhagavad-glta, attempt 
a summary of its teachings and even prefix it in some cases to their 
own Gitas. Thus the Agni-purana, ch. 382 contains a ‘Yama-Glta* 
but ch, 381 gives the substance of the Bhagavad-glta and calls it the 
‘very best of all the Gitas' ('sarvagltottamottamam’X Garuda-purana, 
i, 242 similarly summarises the Bhagavad-glta, but appears to have no 
independent Gita of its own. Yoga-vasistha, vi, 1, 53 et seq. contains a 
summary of the Bhagavad-glta ; but its own important Gita called the 
Brahma-Glta comes after it in vi, 2, 172. This means that enough 
respect was shown to the Bhagavad-glta by the authors of the other 
Gitas. 

Such instances of imitation and plagiarism are not unknown to 
history. There is an interesting example of it in the profane section of 
Sanskrit literature. Every one knows the high eminence that Kali- 
dasa’s famous lyric Meghaduta enjoys ; and it is also an admitted fact 
that the writers of Hamsa-duta, Padaiika-duta, &c. were but copyists 
and plagiarists. 

The Bhagavad-glta has been imitated and we have an extensive 
Gita literature. But one may be permitted to ask ; Are all the other 
Gitas imitations Are none of them genuine and original ? It would 
be rash to give a categorical answer to this question. The minor Gitas 
pf the Mahabharata are not, strictly speaking, imitations of the Bhaga- 
> vad-glta* They are too short for that. They only attempt answers to 
one or two short quuestions, and do not pretend to set up anything like 
a complete moral of spiritual ideal. We have given examples of them 
before 1 we might take up one or two more here to indicate their 
general nature. The Vicakhnu-Gita (Mbh„ xii, 264) is a brief diatribe 
1 against the use, of meat and wine ; Yftra-Glta (xii, 278) is a dissertation 
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on Karma, migration of the soul and kindred topics. And Bodhya- 
Gita is a little chapter of 26 lines, and indicates by means of a parable 
how the bondage of the world may be escaped and renunciation 

practised. 

Even outside the Mahabharata, there are one or two Gitas which 
say too little to be an imitation of the Bhagavad-glta. Thus the Yama- 
Glta of the Visnu-purana is a short treatise on Visnu-bhakti or devotion 
to Visnu. 

These Gitas have not the ambition to attempt an imitation of the 
Bhagavad-glta. To that extent, they may be considered as of indepen- 
dent growth. But their independence was never of sufficient magni- 
tude to deserve special recognition. And unlike the Bhagavad-glta 
and a few others which were more or less successful in imitating it, 
they lie entombed within the parent soil of the bigger compositions to 
which they belong. 

Now, to whatever class a Gita may belong and whatever may have 
been its relation with the Bhagavad-glta, none of these Gitas seem 
to have escaped the general influence of the Upanisadic cult. Even the 
smallest and also the most sectarian among them breathes in the 
atmosphere of Brahma-vidya ; it, too, talks of a moral or spiritual ideal 
of salvation or ‘moksa* : of some kind of worship, or some spiritual, 
mental, or even physical discipline, as means for the attainment of this 
fnoksa and so forth. This is not all: most of them refer to, and a 
large number of them quote freely from, the Upanisads. We are thus 
led on to consider our third question, viz,, the relation of the Gitas with 
the Upanisads. 

■(Hi) The relation between the Gitas and the Upanisads 

1, We have seen before that the general tendencies of Brahma- 
vidya influenced the Glta-literature as a whole. This is manifest from 
the fact that most of the Gitas quote from the Upanisads; sometimes 
the quotations are direct and verbatim, sometimes they are paraphrases 
of localisable passages of the Upanisadic texts ; and generally speak- 
ing, the borrowing is frankly admitted. 

That the Bhagavad-glta has quoted and borrowed from the Upa- 
nisads is a well-known fact. Its similarity with the teachings of the 
Upanisads also has been recognised ; and the Vedanta-sutra in several 
cases refers to it just as it refers to passages in the Upanisads. The 
second chapter of the Bhagavad-glta is particularly noteworthy for 
its quotations and paraphrases of passages, of the Kafcha Upanisad, 
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Other examples of borrowing are: Devl-Glta, ch. iii. 18, gives 
the general advice that one should listen carefully to the teachings 
ot Vedanta and always meditate upon the meaning of the saying 
Hat tvam asi* (That thou art). And slokas 32-34 and 35-36 quote 
verbatim Katha, i, 2, 18-20 and i } 3, 3-4. And ch. v of this Gita quotes 
the whole of Mundaka ii, 2. 

f§iva-Gita ii, 21 is a verbatim qotation of Katha, i, 2, 19 ; and ii, 
34 is a verbatim quotation of ii, 5, 7 of the same Upanisad. Besides 
this, paraphrases of Upanisadic texts and borrowing of thought-forms 
are quite plentiful. 

The Rama-Glta refers to &ruti in general and to Taittirlya in parti- 
cular (21). It also quotes the formula ‘That thou art* (24), 

The verbal similarity between the Brahma-Glta of the Yoga-vaSistha 
and the Upanisads is somewhat less obtrusive. But here there is a 
much deeper resemblance in thought and meaning. It is frankly a 
dissertation on Brahmavidya and has no sectarian deity to uphold ; 
and, as an interpretation and amplification of the Upanisadic teachings, 
it had less need of quoting passages verbatim . But even it has not 
altogether escaped touches of Upanisadic expressions here and there. 
For instance, iii, 24 is a partial quotation of Taittirlya ii, 4, 1. 

The Brahma-Glta that professes to belong to the Skanda-purana, 
uses the Uapanisads more profusely than any other. It refers to 
other systems of belief and worship, but declares categorically that 
.all else is opposed to Sruti and Smrti, and hence, by implication, 
is false, except of course what it itself is propounding (ii, 5-9). It 
says : 

“There are those who worship Hara, those again who worship 
Visnu, and still others who worship me (i.e. Brahma, who is the speaker 
here). And there are others also who follow other gods, such as 
• Indra, etc. Some take Prakrti with its threefold attribute, self-existent 
but unconscious. Some deluded people believe in atoms and some 
only in Logos or Sabda ; some pin their faith on consciousness that 
does not endure beyond the moment, and some, equally deluded, believe 
in an undefinable Void or Sunya ; and some believe in the ele- 
ments and some in Nature or Nisarga — all equally deceived. All kinds 
of arguments they advance by force, but they are all false. All 
these are opposed to the true meaning of &ruti and Smrti ; — this is my 
decided opinion.” 

The references here are obviously to Sankhya, Bauddha, Jaina 
and other systems.. All these are, however, declared to be wrong paths, 
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the true path being that of the Vedas. The mistaken paths also 
serve a useful purpose ; they help us, by contrast, to arrive at the true 
meaning of the Vedas (ii, 29). They are errors which enhance 
the value of truth and the truth is to be found in the Vedas alone. But 
what do the Vedas really teach ? 

The answer is to be found in the book as a whole. Briefly, it is 
the worship of Siva — who, be it noted, is the same as Brahma of the 
Upanisads, He is what the Vedas establish (‘Vedasiddha’ — ii, 37). 
He is the one ultimate reality of which the Upanisads speak. He saw 
(aiksata) and created the universe (cf. Ch. Up. vi. 2. 3, &c.). And 
he is conceived as possessing all the attributes that are assigned to 
Brahma in the Upanisads. 

The influence of the Upanisads on this book is perhaps more 
thorough than anywhere else. It not only adopts the general principles 
of Brahma-theory, but exploits the texts also more extensively than 
any of the other Gitas. For instance, ch. iv. 92-114, of this book para- 
phrases the incident of Kena, iii-iv. Brahma, we are told in the Kena, 
appeared before the gods, but they knew him not. One after another was 
sent to him to ascertain who he was. The messenger, who was himself 
a god, in each case declared his own identity and his prowess ; Brahma 
however concealed his identity and wanted evidence as to the boasted 
prowess of the god before him The god was benumbed and could not 
prove his strength. When all the gods were completely subdued in this 
way, a celestial form of beauty appeared in the sky and declared the 
greatness of Brahma. Now the gods knew him and worshipped him. 

The Brahma-Glta uses this story for the purpose of showing the 
superiority of Siva to all other deities. It finds some interesting 
support in the fact that the Kena gives the names ‘Haimavati’ and 
«Uma* to the celestial form that discloses the identity of Brahma. 
According to later mythology, Haimavatl and Uma are names of the 
consort of Siva. 

The fourth chapter of this Gita professes to be an interpretation 
of the Kena Upanisad as a whole, as its name 'lalavakaropanisad- 
vyakhya-kathanam’ implies. Chapter v in the same way contains an 
interpretation of Chandogya, vi. 

The 6th chapter is an explanation of the celebrated Upanisadic 
practice of meditating upon Brahma in the cavity of the heart, tech- 
nically called ‘Daharopasana’ or ‘worship of the little (sky). The 
reference is to Chandogya viii. 1. i, which is expounded in Vedanta- 
sutra i. 3. 14-21. 
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The 7th chapter (3-1 1) quotes with slight alterations the whole of 
Mundaka i. I ; and Mundaka i. 2 is paraphrased and quoted in some 
verses following these. Then follow quotations and paraphrases of 
Mundaka ii ; and so forth. 

Chapter viii, of the same Gita has been called an ‘account of the 
Kaivalya Upanisad,’ and, as the name implies, it is full of quotations 
from that Upanisad. Chapters ix and x are devoted to the Brhad- 
aranyaka Upanisad, with special reference to the Maitreyi Brahmana 
of that book ; and ch. xi quotes extensively from Katha and Svetasva- 
tara. 

We have given examples enough of the extensive use of Upanisadic 
texts by the Gitas. The smaller Gitas of the Mahabharata are too 
small to quote extensively, but even they borrow forms and principles 
of thought. Thus the Bodhya-Glt 5 which consists of only 26 lines, 
attributes an oft-quoted saying to a king of Videba, viz., “Mithilayam 
pradrptayam na me dahyati kincana — When Mithila is burnt, nothing 
of me is burnt” It is easy to see that this is only a development of 
the line of thought started in the famous saying of Yajnavalkya, viz., 
“Amrtatvasya tu na&o’sti vittena" (Br. ii. 4. 2.). Moreover, the Gitas 
of the Mahabharata develop moral precepts and theories of Jnana 
and Karina, which are closely akin to those of the Upanisads. 

It is evident, therefore, that the Gita literature was extensively 
influenced by Brahma-vidya of the Upanisads. Wherever this cult 
of Brahma-vidya may have arisen and by whomsoever it may have 
spread, it shed its shining light on other systems of thought and 
worship, and, sometimes even on systems that were not quite friendly 
to it. It had discovered forms of thought and belief, the value of 
which could not be ignored ; and it had gained such a position for 
itself that no system of thought and belief could altogether escape 
its influence. Just as in modern times, one who is not a Christian 
has yet to use some of the Christian concepts and expressions of the 
Bible — just as one who is not necessarily a scientist, cannot altogether 
be ignorant today of the latest scientific conceptions, they permeate 
our Jife and thought so widely, — in the same way, m those ancient 
times in India, Brahma-vidya had so infused the life and thought of 
the land that even hostile systems of culture could not altogether 
escape its influence. Perhaps the actual followers of Brahma-vidya 
were never very numerous ; perhaps as a system of philosophy, Sankhya 
claimed more adherents and was more extensively influential. Sankhya 
influenced the positive sciences, specially the science of medicine. 
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more Intensively than any other system of philosophy in India. But 
Brahtna-vidya also was not without its following. The sublimest 
thing in it was the concept of Brahma ; and like Platonic ideas in 
ancient and Kantian ideas in modern European thought, the idea of 
Brahma and other kindred ideas shed their lustre on almost all the 
subsequent systems of thought. Some followed them up to their 
logical conclusions, others perhaps employed them only for their own 
purposes. The same phenomenon is illustrated in the entire range 
of Gita literature. 

2 . Thus we have a series of Gitas which exploit the concep- 
tions of the Upanisads for their sectarian purposes. The unity 
of the God-head reached in Brahma, was very widely used by 
sectarian writers. Each sect having a special deity of its own, tried to 
show, after the fashion of the Upanisads, — as we have pointed out 
before — that all creation, all gods, all elements, were but manifestations 
of that particular Deity. With the followers of GaneSa, the Supreme 
Deity is of course GaneSa ; with those of Siva, he is Siva ; and so 
forth. In the Upanisads, the minor gods are merged in Brahma; 
in the sectarian Gitas, it is the particular deity of the sect that 
swallows them up. This is one way in which Brahma- vidya was 
exploited by sectarian cults. 

Besides, even meditative discipline and physical training in 
postures auxiliary to such meditation, technically called ‘yoga’, 
were indicated by the Gitas, after the fashion of the Upanisads 
again. There was not necessarily an agreement in detail ; but 
the general principle underlying these practices was the same. 
Thus Svetasvatara (ii. ion) suggests certain conditions of meditation : 
the sort of place in which meditation should be practised ; the sort 
of objects on which attention should be fastened ; and so on. The same 
topic is discussed pretty fully in Vedanta-sutra iv. i. 7-12. and also else- 
where. The Gitas also take up the idea. The Bhagavadglta, for 
instance, lays down certain practical rules for the guidance of medita- 
tion in vi. 1 1- 14 

“One should place one’s seat in a clean spot ; and the seat should 
be steady, neither too high nor too low, and should consist of cloth 
placed upon hide (of deer or tiger), which again should be spread upon 
kusa grass. There one should sit, with the mind fixed and the senses 
controlled ; and having so seated oneself, one should practise yoga for 
self-purification. With the head, the middle of body and the neck in 
one line, and straight, with motionless steadiness fixing the gaze on 
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the tip of the nose, and without seeing anything else, with quiet of 
mind and freedom from fear, and practising all the austerities of a 
Brahmacarin, firm and fully self-possessed, and with heart set upon 
me (the Lord), one should remain joined with me (the Lord) and 
having me (the Lord) as the ultimate goal.’' 

In commenting on Vedanta-sutra iv i. io., Sankara quotes these 
lines approvingly. This meditation or 'Yoga’ was a means suggested 
by the Upanisads for the attainment of Brahma. The Gitas exploit- 
ed these ideas for their own particular cults also. The Bhagavadgfta 
is not the only example. Ganesa-Gita iv. 26-34, Devl-Gita ch. iv. &c. 
are other examples. It will be seen, therefore, that the Upanisadic 
ideas were not only used but even exploited. Of course, since all the 
Gitas were not sectarian, the charge of exploitation cannot be brought 
against all ; but none appear to be altogether free from the genereal 
influence of the Upanisads. 

3. There are some Gitas which are decidedly Upanisadic ; i.e. they 
try to popularise and give a wider currency to the Upanisadic ideas. 
A more thorough-going practice of Brahma-viclya is developed, going 
down even to the regulation of diet as a means for the attainment of 
Brahma (cf. Bhagavad-glta, xvii. 7-10). Of all the Gitas, the Bhagavad- 
glta did the most to spread and popularise Upanisadic ideas ; but it 
was not alone in the field. The Brahma-Glta of the Yoga-vasisfcha 
comes next ; and the smaller Gitas of the Mahabharata also had their 
share in this work. 

These facts discover to u$ one of the avenues through which the 
ideas of the Upanisads tended to percolate to the masses of the country. 
It is evident that the Upanisadic culture was sufficiently philosophic 
to arrest attention. Its existence could not be ignored. But was it 
sufficiently diffused to become a popular religion ? The subsequent 
history of the country gives a decidedly negative answer to this 
question. The philosophy of the Upanisadic culture was all right ; it 
has survived till the present day. But its religion, it seems, could 
never become popular. The way in which the sectarian Gitas employ 
its philosophical concepts and spiritual practices, shows that these were 
well-known and perhaps even popular. But the continuance and 
recrudescence of the sect-deities shows that the religion of Brahma- 
Vidyfc was too abstract for the popular mind ; which still had the need 
for gods ahd goddesses. 

To conclude : We have an extensive Gita literature embedded in 
the Pura^as and the Mahabharata and in some cases also having an 
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independent existence, without forming part of any known book. 
Almost without exception, these Gitas bear mark of Upanisadic influ-r 
ence. So far as composition and literary structure goes, they were 
mainly modelled upon the Bhagavad-glta. Some of these Gitas were 
designed to popularise the Upanisadic cult ; while others exploited the 
concepts of the Upanisads for furthering the worship of a sect-deity. 

Umesh Chandra Bhattacliarjee 


Indian Literature Abroad 

VI 

Hiuen Tsang will be remembered by future generations for 
another work, the importance of which need not be pointed out to the 
students of philosophy. The importance of Abhidhartna - 
Abh'idharma 5 kosa 1 was fully recognised by Burnouf, Kern and all 
kosa translated, other scholars. This work has come down to us in 
Chinese in two forms, one containing verses (603 
karikas) only, and the other being prose explanations of the verses. 
Paramartha, the first translator of the Kosa y tells us that the prose 
text was compiled at the request of the ‘KaSmlra-Vaibhasikas. 1 Of 
course the verse-text is included in the prose explanation. Vasubandhu 
is the author of the karikas as well as the explanations. Hiuen Tsang 
translated the karikas in 2 fasciculi and the explanation in 309 fasciculi. 
In this book Vasubandhu deals with the views of the Vaibhasikas, 
There exists a Sanskrit commentary on this $astra # called Abhidhartna 
kosa Vyakhya or simply Sphutarthq \ Its author is YaSomitra, who 
also mentions two earlier commentaries by Gunamitra and Vasumitra* 

A bhidhanna-nydyanusa ra and Samaya-p radlpik a of Sanghadeya^ 
who compiled, the two ^astras in Ayodhya, were rendered into Chinese 

l For the French translation of this book see La Valine Foussim^* 
V Abhidharma-ko$a de Vasubandhu, 5 vote. Society Beige d’ Etudes 
Orientale, Louvain, 1923-25. The Sanskrit text has been published 
in the Bibliotheca Buddhica by Stcherbatsky and L6vL See Nariman, 
pp. 9 7 > 279-286 (Nanjlo, 1265) 
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by Hiuen Tsang. Samaya-pradlpika contained 10,000 slokas and merely 
explained the doctrine of Vibhasa. The translation has been made from 
a shorter work with similar explanation of the Vibhasa tenets. Nyayanu- 
sara had probably another title, i Kohakar aka i. e. Kosa-hail-stone, 
but the name was changed by the great Vasubandhu into Nyayanusara 
after Sanghadeva’s death out of respect to his opponent. This book 
contained 120,000 slokas, and is directed against Abkidharma-koha 
o^ Vasubandhu. This is too elaborate and abstruse a book for general 
students, having 80 fasciculi, 1,751 pages and that is the reason 
why he composed ‘Illustration of the Satnaya or doctrines.’ At the 
the end of each fasciculus it is stated that this book belongs to 
the Sarvastivada. Sahghabhadra writing about the doctrine in his pre- 
liminary remarks says, — “I have already written a treatise and called 
it Nyayanusara (Shum-Cheng-li, Conformity to Truth). Those who are 
fond of philosophical speculation have to study it. With the phrases 
and sentences so detailed and elaborate, a research into it is a 
matter of difficulty. One will not be able to understand- it unless one 
works hard. In order to make it easy to be understood by curtailing 
the elaborate composition, I again compiled an abridged treatise and 
called it Samaya~prad%pika (Hsien-tsung, Exposition of the doctrine). 
I embellished Vasubandhu^ Karikas , and regarded them as the course 
of reference. I cut short those extensive concluding arguments which are 
found in the Nyayanusara , and set forth the right expositions against 
Vasubandhu’s proofs to illustrate the true excellent doctrine to which 
we adhere/ 1 This book is preserved for us in Chinese by Hiuen Tsang. 

There are other books translated by Hiuen Tsang and others, but 
their detailed notice need not be taken,. The literary activity of the 
Sarvasti vada covers at least not less than ten centuries of the intellec- 
tual life of India. But this vast literature, rich in philosophy, is entirely 
lost to us and before we reconstruct the history of Indian philosophy 
these and other books must be studied from the Chinese. 1 

Of his seventy-five works about forty books belonged to Abhidhar- 
ma. ASvaghosa, Nagarjuna, Aryadeva, Asanga and Vasubandhu were 
the principal writers on Mahayana philosophy. To be brief about the 
philosophical thoughts among the Buddhists, we can say that Aryadeva, 
A^vaghosa and Nagarjuna were great teachers of the Madhymika 
School, and A sanga and his brother Vasubandhu were the founder's 
and exponents of Yogacara Philosophy. The Yogacara branch 

I See Takakusu’s article in the JPTS.> 1904-1905, pp. 64-146, 
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teaches Vijhaaavada, that is, nothing exists outside consciousness and 
repudiates Sunyavada. Pararmrtha imported from Magadha to China 
the works of Asahga and Vasubandhu in 559 a. d. Hiuen Tsang 
translated four of Asahga’s books and seven of Vasubandhu’s thirty-six 
works and he is the real founder of Yogacara school in China. 

Besides these, other important books as well as books of minor im- 
portance were rendered into Chinese. His Vajracchedika , Sukhavafl- 
vyuha> Vwicila-k%rtz-mrdesa t x Bhaisajyaguru, etc. are well- 
s' known to the students of Buddhism. Among the other 
works that he brought to China were treatises on Gram- 
mar, Shing-ming-lun and Pe-ye-kia-lan-man (Edkins). There are three 
books on logic in Chinese 1 2 3 of which two were translated by Hiuen 
Tsang and one by I-tsing. But really these are two books, as one is 

only re-translated by I-tsing. These are Sahkara-svamin’s Hetuvidya- 
nyaya-pravesa-sastra or Nyayapra veba-tarkasastra and Nagarjuna’s 
Nyaya dvara-tarkasastra. 

In Chinese the books are attributed to Sankarasvamin and Nagar- 
juna but they are really compositions of the great logician Dignaga. In 
Tibetan we find Dignaga 3 as the author of the work NyUya-pravesa. 
The other work attributed to Nagarjuna is clearly a mistake of 
name for Dignaga. 

The influence of Indian logic in China and Japan can easily be 
gauzed from the very fact that in the Otani Library, Japan, there are 
about 120 books both printed and Mss. on Indian logic written in 
Chinese and Japanese. 4 Among these only three translations of two 


1 See the catalogue of Chinese and Japanese Books and Mss. in 
the Otani University Library (Japanese), p. 271, also Dignaga’s Nyaya - 
praveha and Haribhadra’s commentary on it edited by N. Mironor (St. 
Petersburg). Jaina-$asana> pp. 133-138. 

Its Sanskrit text has been edited by Principal Dhruva of Hindu 
University ; and the Tibetan text by Pandit Vidhusekhara Bhatta- 
charya of Visvabharatl, both to be published in one volume in the 
Gaekward Oriental Series, Baroda. 

2 Seethe English Translation of Vztnala k%rti-nirdeha by Hokei 
Idumi — The Eastern Buddhist , 1924-25, 26 continued. 

3 Badajiro Sugiura — Hindu Logic as preserved in China and Japan , 
Philadelphia, 1900. 

4 See Sugiara*s books, the bibliography portion specially. 
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Sanskrit works are in Nanjio’s catalogue. In the supplement of Kioto 
edition of the Tripitaka about eleven more books on Nyaya are 
named ; but they are all Vrttis or commentaries by Chinese 01 
Japanese monks. There are six books on Dignaga’s Nyayadvira* 
tarkasastra (Nanjio, 1223, 1224), five of which are written in Chinese 
and one in Japanese. But Saukara-svamin s (or Dignaga’s) IVydyapravesa 
found more favour in both the countries and there are more than 
eighty books on logic written in Chinese and Japanese. [Catalogue 
of the Otani University (Japan), pp. 260-261].* 

The other heretical opponent in philosophy was the VaiSesika. 
Its view-point was made known to the Chinese by Hiuen Tsang. 

This was known as Dasapaddrtkamstra and is an en- 
Vaiseaika larged work of the Satpaddrtha of the Vai§esika Sastra, 

philosophy in ’ ’ 

China. Its original is lost and an English translation of the 

Chinese text by Mr. H. Ui, published in the Royal 
Asiatic Society Translation Series, has been of immense value to 
the students of Indian philosophy. 

The Chinese title of the Vaisesika treatise is Shangtsung-skih-chu - 
i-lun and is known in Sanskrit as Vaisexika-(nikaya)-dasapadartha - 
basira, i.e. a treatise on the ten categories of the Vaisesika. It was 
composed by a follower of that philosophy, whose name is trans- 
literated into Chinese as Chan ta lo which in Sanskrit would be 
simply Candra , in Chinese translation “wisdom- moon/’ According to 
later commentators, who give the full name, it is Chan-ta-(lo)-moti 
i.e. Candramati or Mati-candra. We know nothing of the life of 
this Indian Vaisesika philosopher as his book in original Sanskrit 
is not known at present. According to Mr. Ui, Candra lived not later 
than the first half of the sixth century (p. 10). 

It was probably taken to China by Hiuen Tsang and translated by 
him in 648 A.D. A tradition says that Kwei-chi, a famous disciple of 
Hieun Tsang, wrote a commentary on the treatise, but this, says Mr. Ui 
is perhaps a mistake. 

Hiuen Tsang, as we have seen, translated a great many Sans- 
krit works into Chinese ; but his main effort appears to have been 
devoted to the translation of the works of the Sarvastivada, specially, 
the AbhidharmakohasZistra, and of the Vijnanavada, especially Vijnapti- 
matrata-siddhi-bastra . His disciples were divided principally between 

I Indian Logic has been dealt with in detail in the section Tibet 
where numerous books on logic have been preserved. 
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these two schools, though he introduced literatures of many other 
schools of thought. K wet-chi is the orthodox propagator of Vijnana- 
vada and an authority on the VijiLaptimatrata-sidJhi . This is a 
commentary on Vasubandhu’s Vijhaptdmatrata -trimsat-karikr^ which 
is a highly authoiitativc exposition of the Vijhanavada and had ten 
commentaries by as many different Indian authors. Hiuen Tsang 
first translated the ten commentaries, but he afterwards amalgamated 
them with the commentary by Dharmapala, the teacher of his teacher 
Sllabhadra, The Vijfiapti-nritrata-siddhi is ascribed to Dharmapala, 
and it is said that Kwei-chi commented on the work. Dharmapala’s 
work adopts an idealistic standpoint in epistemology and metaphysics 
and refutes the realistic systems, the Sarikhya, the Vais'esika, other 
minor schools, and Hlnayana Buddhism. From Kwei-chFs com- 
mentaries we can gather many facts concerning the attitude of philo- 
sophers towards V aisesika and other Indian systems of thought. 

Hiuen Tsang was followed by a number of workers in the field of 
translation. Shih Chu-T’ung, 1 a Chinese sramana translated some 
four books on Dharanls and topics of allied nature ; 
Bhagavaddharma, 2 a sramana of West India translated 
one work ; Atigupta 3 and Jnanabhadra 4 were each 
for one book. Though translations of only two wofks 
are attributed to Punyopaya or Nandi, 5 he is known to us for his 
more important contributions. He reached China in 655 A.D. but 
before that he made extensive tours throughout India and Ceylon and 
collected 1,500 different manuscripts of the Tripitaka of both Mahayana 
and Hlnayana schools. This vast collection he carried to his new 
home in China and must have deposited them in some monastery 
library. In 656 he was sent by the Chinese emperor 
hh?SaSskrit nd to some island in the China Sea to find some 
manuscripts. -Strange medicine. Nandi-Punyopaya, it seems, must 
have been an expert pharmacopist, otherwise the 
emperor would not have selected this new immigrant for this herb dis- 
covery. He returned to China in 663 A.D. and translated three books, 
of which two pariprcckas are extant. 

-Indian settlers from Further India went to China. Jnanabhadra, 
a Sramana from Po-liang or Ho-liang (Kaling — Java ?) in the Sooth 


Successors of 
Hiuen Tsang-. 

responsible 


t Nanjio App. II, 134. 

3 ,1 )» »> 13^* 

5 y >- ,, 137* 


2 Nanjio App. II, 135. 
4 >> » » *38* 
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Divakara. 


Sea, helped the Chinese traveller Houi-Ning, who passed that country 
on his journey to India in 664-666 A.D. We do not know if he 
actually went to China. 

Divakara, a sramana from Central India, came to China in 676 
A.D. and lived till 688 and during these years nineteen works were 
translated by him. But in a preface to his works by the Pang 
Empress Wu Ts’-thien (684-705 A.D.) Divakara is said 
to have translated only ten works with the help of 
ten Chinese assistants, accomplishing the work in 685 a. d. 
Divakara translated various books including two books on Abhi- 
dharma — one being a commentary on Vasubandhu’s Pancask an dhaka 
Sastra (Nanjio, 1 175) by Sthiramati, and the other was Vajracckedika- 
Prajndparamitd-sutra Sastra of Bodhisattva Gunada, which seems 
to be a commentary on the Vajracchedikd in the Prajnaparamita 
series. But his more important and enduring work was his transla- 
tion of Lalita-vistara 1 * 3 (Nanjio, 159 ; Tok. Ed., ix, 7b). The literal 
translation of the Chinese name of this book is Vaipulya- 
Makavyuha-sutra . There is another title of this book 
which if translated would be ‘ Rddhivikrldita (Sutra)' or Rddhi 
kuw(ira-vzkridzta (Sutra)’, The Lalita-vistara was not translated 
into Chinese for the first time by Divakara. It had been tran- 
slated four times, but the first and the third were lost in 730 
A. D., when the Khai-Yuen-lu-Catalogue was compiled. The two 
missing translations were both entitled Phu-Yao-Ching which would 
mean ' Samanta-prabhava-sutra? The first was translated under the Later 
Han Dynasty, during 221-263 A D., but the translator's name is lost. 
The third was translated under the Sung Dynasty (420-479 A. D.) by 
Chu-Yen and Pao-Yun. Of the extant translations the first was 
done by Chu-Fa-hu or Dharmaraksa in 305 A. D., and the second 
was done by Divakara. As a matter of fact we do not at all know 


1 Sanskrit Text, edited by Rajendra Lala Mitra, Bib. Indica, 

1853 ; English Translation of a few chaps, by R. L. Mitra, Bib. Indica, 

3 fasc., i88i-86.Lalitavistara Erzahlung von dem Leben und der Lehre 

des Sakyasimha Deutsche ubersetzt von Dr. S. Lefifmann, Berlin, 

1874 > L.-V. Leben u. Lehre des Sakya Buddha. Text ausgabe, mit 
varianten, metren u. Worterverzeichniss, von Lefifmann, Halle 1902 ; 
French Translation of the Tibetan version of L.-V. by P. E, Foucaux, 
Paris. Annales du Musee Guimet, vol. vi, xix, Paris, 1887-92. 
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whether the Chinese biography of the Buddha mentioned above as 
Phu-Yao-Ching is really a translation of the Sanskrit text. 1 

Buddhatrata and Buddhapala, two Indian teachers, went from 
Kubha or Kabul and translated two works. Devaprajfta and Siksananda 
were natives of Khotan, the great centre of Indo-Chinese culture where 
among the East Iranian peoples, Indians and Chinese elements met and 
there was a large Indian population. Devaprajna translated six works, 
one of which was a book on Abhidharma by Sthiramati called Maka- 
yana Abhidharma Samyukta-Sahglti Sutra (Nanjio, 1178), which was 
a commentary on a book of that name by Asanga (Nanjio, 1 199). 
Siksananda was abler and better known than his other countrymen ; 
and as many of his books are very important, I shall dwell upon 
some of them here. 

In the Chinese Tripitaka there is a class of books known as 
Avatamsaka. Under the Eastern T’sin Dynasty (317-420) Buddha- 
bhadra and his associates translated Buddhavatamsaka- 
Sikaananda o £ maha.~V£tzpulyci-stistrcit but it was not completed. The 

Khotan more complete copy of the text was in Khotan and 

the Empress Wu Tso-thien sent a special envoy for the Sanskrit text. 
Siksananda translated it in 80 fasciculi and 39 chapters. The Empress 
herself took part in this translation and wrote a preface to this book. 

Siksananda’s other important work was the Lankdvatara-Sutra- to 
which the Empress also wrote a preface. I might mention here in pass- 
ing that there are three translations of this book, — one 
Lauksvatsra- by Guna (Bhumi)-bhadra, which is incomplete, the other 
S5tra ' two by Bodhiruci and Siksananda. The last two agree 

with the Tibetan and Sanskrit versions, the latter having been edited 
by B. Nanjio in Japan (1923)- The book £ ives a of the mira ‘ 

culous visit of Buddha gakyamuni to Ravana, the king of Ceylon. 
Ravana pays his reverence to the Buddha and presses him for a reply 
to a number of his enquiries touching ‘Dharma.’ The answers given 
by the Buddha which represent the doctrine of the Yogacara school, 

1 Nariman, Sanskrit Buddhism , pp. I 9 ~ 2 7 * 

2 In the fourth Band of (Tripitaka tran- 

slated into Japanese), vols. 13, 14 recently published. Rev. Yamakani 
Sogen has given an expository introdution to the Sutra, and a 
Japanese translation of the Chinese ‘Lahkavatara by iksananda. 
B. Nanjio has prepared another Japanese translation from the original 
Sanskrit (Nanjio, Intro, to Lankavatara, Tokio). 
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go to form the main contents of the Sutra. It is, moreover, interest- 
ing inasmuch as it exposes the tenets of the Sankhyas, Vaisesikas, 
Pasupatas and other philosophical schools and religious denominations 
of Brahmanic origin. 

The Avatamsaka is one of the most important books on Bud- 
dhism, and its deep philosophical thoughts have inspired many sects 
to accept it as their scripture. In Sanskrit there is no book known 
by that name. But in the collection of Buddhist books found in Nepal 
there is a book called Ganda-vyUha The work is reckoned as 
one of the nine principal scriptures of the Buddhists, and held in 
high esteem. It gives the story of Sudhana in search of the 
perfect knowledge (R. L. Mitra, p. 90). It has been inaccurately 
identified by Mitra with the Chinese Ghana-vyuha translated by 
Divakara and Amoghavajra, but the mistake had been committed 
much earlier by Burnouf. Gkana-vyuha and Ganda-vyTika are two 
distinct works mentioned in the Mahavyutpatti , a Sanskrit Buddhist 
dictionary of the ninth century. Pelliot has compared the contents of 
Ganda-vyuha with the Tibetan versions of Avatamsaka and found simi- 
larity. Its identity has also been recognised by Prof. Watanabe 
of Tokio. The full title of the book however is Makavaipulya-buddha • 
ganda-vyuhay uktz-sJLtram. Generally some used the name as Ganda- 
vyuka and others as Buddha Avatamsaka , as it fell under Avatam- 
saka literature. But it is the one and the same book. 1 

In the T'ang Dynasty Chau-Kuang, the fourth patriarch of the 
Avatamsaka school who died in 806 wrote an original commentary on 
Siksananda s Buddhavatamsaka (Ta-feng Kuang-fo-hjua-yen-ching-shu) 
in 60 fasciculi, and further a sub-commentary on it in 90 fasc. (Nanjio 
i 5 ^ 9 i ISO 0 ) was written by him. Phu-tsmi of the Yuan Dynasty 
(1280 1368 A. D.) compiled a record of the explanation of the hidden 
meaning of the introductory part of the commentary on the Avatamsaka 
in 40 fasciculi (Nanjio, 1622). 

Another important work translated by »§iksananda was Sraddkotpada 
Sastra , attributed to ASvaghosa. It is a philosophical treatise on the 
Sraddh Mahayana Faith, which is studied even today in the 

Ssstra. a monasteries of Japan. It was translated twice, once 
111 534 a.d. and again in 710 A.D. From ^ikaananda’s 
version Suzuki, prepared an English version, called the Discourse on the 

1 Pelliot— Note* a propos d’un catalogued^ Kan jut,/. A *914, 
July- Aug, pp. iiS-121 ; ulsoJRAS., 1907, p, 663. 
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Awakening of Faith in the Mahay ana (Nanjio. 1259), Suzuki holds 
Asvaghosa, the poet of Buddhacarita, to be the author and asserts on 
the basis of the book itself' that the actual founder of Mahayana was 
Asvaghosa. The doctrine which the book teaches is, however, 
that of Vijnanavada as taught by Asahga and the teaching of 
Tathzgata-garbha and the Tat hat a which occurs in the Lankavaitara. 
Prof. Takakusu, who holds the authorship of ASvaghosa as altogther 
out of the question, says that the older catalogue of the Chinese text, 
does not contain the name of Asvaghosa as the author. Although 
M. Sylvain Levi says, “The poet of the Buddhacarita shows him 
here a profound metaphysician, as an intrepid reviver of a doctrine 
which was destined to regenerate Buddhism” (quoted by Nariman). 
We are, however, not inclined to accept Prof. Takakusu’s views. The 
Sanskrit original of SraddhotpZida Sastra is long lost. According to 
the Chang-Yiian Catalogue (compiled between A.D. 784-804) the 
Sanskrit text is said to have existed at that time. It is a great 
pity that such an important Buddhist philosophical work as this 
can only be studied now through translation. 

Two Chinese translations of this work exist in the Tripitaka 
collection. The first translation was made by Paramartha already 
referred to in 554 A.D. The second one was done by Siksananda 
of Khotan, of whom we have just now read. The originals of these 
two translations were not the same, the one having been brought from 
Ujjayini and the other from Khotan. But the difference is not 
fundamental; According to an unknown Chinese writer, quoted by 
Siizuki, the Sanskrit original found by Siksananda in Tzu-an Tower 
Was older of the two, and he translated it with the help of several native 
fiiiddhist priests. 1 Of the two translations Paramartha's has found 
a moire popular acceptance in Japan as well as in China, not because 
it is more faithful to the original, but because a learned and brilliant 
Buddhist scholar called Fa-tsang (a.D. 643-712) wrote a commentary on 
it and on that account the commentary is more studied than the 
text itself* Fa-tsang also assisted Siksananda in preparing the 
second translation, but he preferred the first one for his commentary 
work, partly because the first one had already found a wide circulation 
among the commentators before his time, and partly because both 
translations agreeing in all their important points, he did not like to 


1 Suzuki, The Awakening of Faith, p. 40. 
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show his “partiality” as a commentator, as Fa-tsang says, to the 
one in the preparation of which he himself took part (Suzuki, p. 41). 
No Sanskrit commentary of this important work has yet been dis- 
covered, but the Buddhist population of China studied it most 
carefully. Fa-tsang compiled the commentary (Nanjio, 1625, S fasc.) 
during the T*ang Dynasty. In the Sung period, another learned monk 
revised the work and published it in 15 fasciculi (Nanjio, 1626). 

Non-Buddhist Indians sometimes translated Buddhist books. Li- 
Wu-thao, a Brahman of Lan-po in Northern India, is mentioned as a 
translator of a Dharanl in 700 A.D. In 705, Mitrasena 
Indian. € ° an Indian ^ramana residing at Tukhara (Tokhara-East 

of Kucha) translated a minor DharanL Ratna-cintS, 
a Sramana of Ka^mlra is responsible for seven translations in 9 fasci- 
culi and he wrote between 693-706 A.D. He died in 721 when he was 
more than 100 years old. All his works were minor Dharanls or sutras 
of indifferent value and shows the signs of degenerate state of Buddhism 
soon to follow. 

After Hiuen Tsang’s death, another Buddhist monk I-tsing by name 
started for India in 671 A.D., and arrived in 673. The object of 
I-tsing's tour was to know more thoroughly about the 
tsmg. Vinaya or Buddhist views of Discipline. He wanted 

to correct the misrepresentations of the Vinaya rules, and to refute the 
erroneous opinions held by the schools of Vinayadharas then existing 
in China. I-tsing was a great traveller. He was twenty five years 
(671-695) abroad and travelled in more than thirty countries. In India 
he studied at Nalanda and visited almost all the sacred places. He 
spent a good many years in Sri-vijaya in Sumatra, which was 
once a great centre of Sanskrit and Indian culture and politically 
as important as Singapore of today. He wrote a book called 
Record of Buddhist Practices in Southern Seas. He returned to China 
in 695, and took home some four hundred different Sanskrit texts, 
the slokas numbering five hundred thousand, and a plan of the 
Vajrasana of the Buddha. Between A.D. 700712 I-tsing translated 
56 works in 230 volumes. Among these works there are several 
important Sutras and Sastras, but in order to know how he represented 
the M u lasar vas ti vad a school, it will suffice to mention here only the 
Vinaya texts : — 

1 Mula-sarvastivada-Vinaya-Sutra I Fasc. (agrees with 
Tibetan) (Nanjio, mo). 

2 °Vinaya in 50 fasc. (No. 1 1 *S). 
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3 °Samyukta~^astra 40 fasc. (No. 1121) 

M~i ^arvastT 4 °Sanghabhedakavastu 20 fasc. (No. 1123) 

v«da. S °N ikaya-Bhiksunl Vinaya 20 fasc. (No. 1124) 

6 °Vinaya Sahgraha — originally done by the Venerable 
Jinamitra. It had a Tibetan version. (No. 1127) 

7 °Ekasata-Karman 10 fasc. (No. 1131). 

8 °Nidana 5 fasc. (No. 1133). 

9 °Matrka 5 fasc. (No. 1134). 

10 °Vinaya Nidana-Matrka-Gatha 15 leaves. (No, 1140). 

11 °Vinaya-Samyukta-Vastu-Gatha 10 leaves. (No. 1141). 

12 °Vinaya-Gatha 4 fasc. composed by VaiSakhya. 
(No. 1143). 

13 °Bhiksuni Vinaya-Sutra 2 fasc. (No. 1146). Besides 
these, six more Vinaya books were done into Chinese 
by I-tsing, viz., 

i °Pravarjya (upasampada) vastu, 4 fasc. 

ii °Varsavasa Sastra 

iii °Pravarana Vastu 

iv °Carma Vaslu 

v °Bhaisajya Vastu 18 fasc. 

vi °Kathina-clvara Vastu. 

I-tsing thus represented the whole text of the Vinaya belong- 
ing to the Mula-sarvastivada Nikaya, and founded a new school for 
the study of this branch of Buddhist literature in China (Taka- 
kusu, Records, Intro.). I-tsing is also responsible for some translations 
of Abhidharma works by Asariga, Vasubandhu and Nagarjuna, three 
magnets of the Mahayana. He translated Dinnaga’s book on Nyqya 
Pravesa which had been translated previously by Hiuen Tsang 
in 648 A.D. Vajra-cch edika Prctj'ha-p a ra in it a (Nanjio, 14) and Sutrasastra 
(Nanjio, 1231) composed by Asanga and its commentary (also No. 
1231) by Vasubandhu were also rendered into Chinese by I-tsing. 
I-tsing wrote an appendix to the book where he explained in the 
last verse of the Sastra, the meaning of PrajiLa. Some catalogue- 
makers have considered this work as an independent one. Another 
important book of Abhidharma', VijUanamaira Siddht , by Vasu- 
bandhu had been twice translated into Chinese. In India a commentary 
was compiled by Bodhisattva Dharmapala, which was translated by 
I-tsing. 

As we owe to I-tsing the preservation of Buddhist books on 
Vinaya in Chinese translation, the Sanskrit originals of which have 
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beei v lost, we owe a great deal to his contemporary Bodhiruci 
f or the translation of a bulk of literature known as 
RatnaUiita Ratnakuta, equally lost to us in the original with a few 

Literature. exceptions. Bodhiruci’s original name was Dharmaruci,. 

which was changed into Bodhiruci by the order of the Empress Wu Tso- 
thien He was a Sramana of Southern India and a Brahmana by caste. 
He translated between 693-713 a.d., fifty-three works hi i n fasciculi, 
of which 12 works in 12 fasciculi were already missing in 730 A. D. 

It is said he died in his 156th year in 727 A. D.^ His most, stupendous 
work was his edition of Maka-ratnakuta-Sutra (Nanjio, 23; 120 
fasc) This is a collection of 49 sutras, arranged by Bodhiruci, who 
himself translated 26 of them (Nanjio, App. II, 150). He became 
so popular that the Emperor Tsui-tsung wrote a preface concerning the 
life of Bodhiruci. Su-no, a contemporary of our writer, also wrote 

an introduction to his Ratnakuta work. 

During the first quarter of the eighth century Buddhism still conti- 
nued to be favoured as state religion with a very brief period of 
reaction under Emperor Hsiian Tsang. It was represented to him 
that rich families wasted their substance on religious edifices and that 
the inmates were well-to-do persons desirous of escaping the burdens 
of public service. Buildings of monastaries and copying sutras, 
making images of Buddha and Bodhisattvas were forbidden and 12, COO 
monks were ordered to return to the world. I n the latter part of his 
life he became more tolerant and Buddhism again flourished. During 
this period, only four translators worked. Paramita, (Prnmiti), a v.ramana 
of Central India, together with Meghasikha of Udyana and Hwai-ti, 
a Chinese monk, translated a work on Surangama Sutra in 705 A.D. 
(Nanjio, App. II, 151)- Shih Chu-Yen, a son of the king of Kutsana 
(Khotan), who was sent to China as a hostage, became a Sramana 
there in 707 A.D. He stayed there in a monastery, learnt Chinese 
and translated four books in 721 A.D. 


Ill 

The second quarter of the eighth century marks the. introduc- 
tion of Tantrism in China with the advent of Vajrabodhi and his 
pupil Amogha-vajra in 719 A.D. According to Tibetan 
A ' D ' chronicles ‘the first of all the Tantrikas who came to 
China from India was Sthavira Srimitra’. He was an 
heir-apparent to a king of India, but gave up his realm in favour of 
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his younger brother and became a Sramana. He came to China in 
307-312 A.D.j when the Western T’sin was ruling at Nanking* 
‘He diffused the knowledge of Tantrikism by translating the Maha- 
yana and other Dharanls into the Chinese language. Although con- 
temporaneously with him many other eminent Indian Tantriks came 
to China yet very few books on Tantrikism had been translated for 
the public. The sage Kumarasri also did not communicate his 
Tantrik lore to the general public, but only to one or two of his 
reliable disciples, so that Tantrikism made very little progress in 
China.’ (/A SB ., 1882, p. 93). During the period of four hundred years 
that intervened between &rimitra and Vajrabodhi, a 
Vajrabodhi, the number of Dharanis were translated by various writers, 
in China. In A. D. 719 Vajrabodhi and A moghavajra arrived in 

China and reached Chang-an, the capital of the T'angs 
during the reign of the Emperor Hsuon Tsung (T’ang-ming-hung — 
Tibetan). Vajrabodhi instructed two Chinese monks in Tantrik mys- 
ticism. He is said to have translated eleven works mostly on Tantra 
or Dharani. His principal works were Candi-devi-dkaran% (No. 345), 
Vajrasekhara Yoga-tantra (No. 534), Sarvatathagata Vaj ray ur-dha rani, 
(No. 960), Vajr asekhara-Vi 'mana-Sarv ay ogayogi- Sutra (No. 1039), 
Vaj ray ur- d ha ra nl+adky ay a-k alp a (No. 1391), Vajaasekk a ra-su tra-yoga- 
valokitesvara-raja-tathagata-caryakalpa (No. 1430), etc. All these books 
seem to be scriptures on Vajrayana, and the name Vajrabodhi 
itself seems to be an assumed name. 

Amoghavajra, when he came with his master Vajrabodhi, was only 
tewenty-one years old. His Guru at his death-bed (732 a.D) instruct- 
ed him to go to India and Ceylon for the purpose of 
Amoghavajra. collecting some texts. It was not before 741 that he 
could fulfil his Guru’s request and went back to India. He writes ‘‘from 
my boyhood I served the late teacher for fourteen years and received 
his instruction in Yoga. Then I went to the five parts of India, and 
collected several Sutras and Sastras more than five hundred different 
texts, which had hitherto not yet been brought to China. In A.D. 
746, I came back to the capital. From the same year till the present 
time ( 77 1 A.D.). I translated seventy-seven works in more than 120 
fasciculi. ** He was greatly honoured by the Chinese Emperor and 
was given various honorofic titles for his great* work for the cause of 
Buddhism, He wanted to come back to India, but he was indispen- 
sable and could not be spared. He died in 774 A * D - 7oth year, 

greatly honoured even after his death by- the Imperial Order* He 
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was held in veneration at the court of successive Emperors, of the 
T’ang Dynasty. Under his influence the Tantra doctrine first gained 
ground in China. Tibetan chronicles say that he performed the cere- 
mony of Vajra-Garbha Mandate for the benefit of the king who 
on account of his devotion to Buddhism, was given the religious 
name of Ta-Kuang-Shih-San-Tsang, i.e.. Repository of wisdom and 
knowledge of the Tripifcaka. He is said to have performed many 
other miraculous works for the good of the Emperor. Being pleased 
with him for his eminent services, the king made him a gift of a 
piece of land supporting 3,oco tenants. After his retirement Hui- 
lang was installed in Amoghavajra’s place as Guru or Vajracarya. 

Although both Vajrabodhi and Amogha-vajra and their disciples 
passed for Saints and Sages, yet Tantrikism did not flourish 
long, but soon decayed. During the reign of the Sung Dynasty, 
Danaraksita, Dharma-bhadra, and other Indian Pandits 
writenT antirk visited China, but being very jealous of their mystic 
operations which were kept secret to the public, they only 
communicated the mantras to a selected few, under solemn promise 
of not revealing them to the public. The later monks were instructed 
in only a few of the Tantrik rites, such as the ceremony of Amogha • 
Paha, It was owing to the several restrictions, that mysticism made 
no progress in China (/A SB., 1882, p. 94). 

Amoghavajra’s contribution to Chinese literature was very great. 
There are hundred and eight works ascribed to him in the Ming 
Dynasty catalogue. Amoghavajra brought, as we have seen, 500 
books from India, which had never been before his time imported 
into China, and it is not unlikely that he translated 108 of them — 
mostly Tantra books. 

Three years before the arrival of these great Tantrik teachers, 
^ubhakara-Simha arrived in China in 71b A.D. I~Ie was a ^ramana of 
Central India, and a descendant of Amrtodana, an uncle of Sakya- 
muni and lived in the Nalanda monastery. He brought to China 
a large collection of Sanskrit books and himself translated a few. 
Only five books are ascribed to him such as M ahavairocanabhisam- 
bodhi (No. 53 I )> Susiddhikara Maha-iantra (No. 533), etc. 

In 781 Prajna, one of the translators of the T'ang Period, came 
to China in order to get near the scene of Manju&rl's labours. He 
Prajfio. translated four books and collaborated with the Nestor- 

ian priest King-Ching or Adam, who erected the famous 
Singan-fu monument. Between them they made a translation of the 
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‘ gai-pciramiia-stitra / (10 fasciculi, 10 chapters) which they offered to 
the Emperor Tai-Tsung. The Emperor, however, refused to receive 
it, saying that King-Ching should devote himself to preaching the 
doctrines of Meshis (Messiah), leaving the Buddhists to propagate 
the teachings of Sakyamuni. The book therefore appears in Prajna’s 
name. 1 There is a preface added to it by the Emperor. Of his other 
books, Buddkavatamsaka Vaipulya-Sutra , being a chapter on ‘Samanta- 
bhadrapranidhana/ deserves special mention. 

Wu-neng-shang and O-chih-ta-sien (Ajitasena ?), of whom we know 
little, were the last translators of the T’ang Dynasty. They seem to be 
Indians. 

‘In 75 1 a mission was sent to the king of Ki-pin, which at that time 

meant N. E. 'Afganisthan. The staff included WuTCung, also known 

as Dharmadhatu, who remained in India, took the vows 

Mission to and ultimately returned to China with many books 

India. 

and relics. It is probable that in this and the follow- 
ing centuries Hindu influence reached the outlying province of Yiinan 
or the Southern China directly through Burma’ (BEFECX, 1904, 
p. 161 ; Eliot, III, p. 262). 

Before we close our account of the emigration of Buddhist monks, 
during the T’ang rule in China, we must not forget to mention a 
very important item of debt which China owes to 
Hindu Astro- India, and which fact is observed even in an ordinary 

noray and . ... . 

Mathematics. text book of Chinese history. Li-ung-bing writes in 
his Outlines of Chinese History 2 : “ About the time 

of the reign of Empress Wu, (of the T'ang), the Hindu calendar 
was for the first time adopted in China. The Kuang Chi calendar, 
adopted in 684, was the work of a Hindu monk employed by the 
empress for the purpose of revising the old calendar. In the 9th year 
of K’ai Yiian, A.r. 721, a Chinese Buddhist monk and celebrated 
astronomer, I-Hsing, was employed for the same purpose. His method 
of calculation was based upon that of Gaulamasiddha, a Hindu 
monk. At about the same time, arithmetical knowledge had made 
rapid progress in China, and it is probable that the Chinese received 
much help from such Brahmanical books on arithmetic as had been 


1 G. Sakurai in Hansel Zasshi, VoL xiii, p. 12, quoted by Lloyd 
in his Creed of Half Japan t p. 203. 

2 Pp. 1 56-1 5 7 > Shanghai, 1914, 
i.h.q 4 , December, *926 
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translated by the Hindu priests. These books are now hopelessly lost 
although their names remain recorded in the Catalogue of the Sui dynasty 
without any remark concerning them. 51 

During the three hundred years of T'ang rule in China, Buddhism 
flourished inspite of some reactionary attitude and prosecution of 
certain Emperors. One of the principal activities in the line of 
literature was the cataloguing of Buddhist Canons, 
Catalogues oE ^ We have seen already that four collections existed 

Buddhist Tnpr 

$aka. during the Sui Dynasty, the last of which had been done 

in 605-616 A.D. and has been lost. In the T’ang dynasty 
six catalogues were compiled, some by individuals living in a 
monastery, others by the imperial order. 

Ta-T*ang-mu-tien-lu or a Catalogue of the Buddhist books was com- 
piled under the Great T'ang Dynasty in 16 fasciculi, by Tao-Suen in 
A.D. 664. This catalogue contains a list of works, 
Catalogues. whether translation or original treatises in Chinese with 
a biographical note of each author, and sums up the 
total number of works as 2487 in 8476 fasciculi. In the same year 
(664 A.D.) Tsing Mai compiled a catalogue which contains all the title* 
of translated works from the time of Kasyapa Matariga to the time of 
Hiuen-Tsang (617 A.D.). The number of translators was one hundred 
and twenty, and that of their works is 1620 (5552 fasc.) with the excep- 
tion of 298 works whose translators are unknown. But these two were 
not done under royal orders. About .thirty years later Ming-Chuen 
was ordered by the Empress Wu Tso-Thien (684-705) to compile a 
catalogue in collaboration with others (695 A.D.). This is the sixth 
collection made by a sovereign of China. The total number of books 
either translated from Sanskrit or Prakrt or written on Buddhist or 
Indian subjects, was 3616 in 8521 fasciculi. Of these the number 
of works belonging to the Tripitaka of the Mahayana and Hlnayana 
was 1470 in 2406 fasciculi. Besides these, 859 works in 3882 
fasciculi were admitted into Chinese Buddhist Canon by the imperial 
order. There is a list of 228 books which were considered spurious 
by the learned monks at the end of this catalogue. 

For a generation no more catalogues were compiled till 730 
A.D., when one of the best catalogues of the Chinese 
Catalogue, 1 ^30 Tripitaka was compiled by Chi-Shang. This catalogue 

A,D * ts known as Khai-Yuett-lu and has been referred 

to in many places. It enumerates 2278 works 
ascribed to 176 translators, Indian and Chinese, with the exception 
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of 741 books by unknown translators. The titles of these works are 
given chronologically and a short account of each translator or writer 
is added, preceded by a list of his works and various miscella- 
neous items of information, such as the number into which each work 
is divided, variations in the title, when and where the transla- 
tion was made, etc. Chi-Shang, the editor-in-chief, says, “Thus* under 
19 dynasties, from the Eastern Han (25-220) to T’ang (618-907), 
there were produced translations of the Sutra, Vinaya, and Abhi- 
dharma or ^astra of the IVlaha.ya.na and Hinayana, as well as the 
works of the sages and wise men, altogether 2278 works in 7046 ; 
fasciculi. Of these, 1124 works are now (730 A,D.) admitted into the 
Canon. The number of missing works is 1 148 (Nanjio). We must 
remember that books written by non-Buddhists were freely translated 
into Chinese, and sixty-six books are mentioned as still extant in 
730 A. D v which were written by Indian sages, and the total number 
of spurious and heterodox books translated up to that date was 382. 
Khai-yuen-lu was followed by a smaller catalogue, which gives a briefer 
treatment of the description and an index. This may be called 
the Seventh Collection, made by the order of the Emperor Huen-Tsung 

( 7 I 3 * 755 )j under whose reign this index was made (see Nanjio, Intro- 
duction). 


Chinese Pilgrims in India 

In our ordinary history we are told that three Chinese pilgrims 
Fa-hsien, Hiuen-Tsang, and I-tsing came to India 
in h india~7th rimS kut ^ rom other Chinese sources we know that since 
century. Fa-hsien’s return to China in 414 A. D., Chinese youths 

began to pour into India by scores and sometimes by 

hundreds. 

Down to the period of missionary activities of Kumarajlva (344-413 
A.D.), Buddhism and Indian culture penetrated into China mainly 
through the Central Asian routes. Most of the early Sino-Buddhist 
texts coming down from the Lo-yang school were from. the pen of Yiieh- 
chih, Parthians and Sogdian converts to Buddhism, working in colla- 
boration with Chinese Buddhists. In some of the Mahayana 
texts, we find a curious mixture of I ndian, Khotanese > Iranian and 
Chinese Spirit, Linguistic test also demonstrates that most of the 
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earlier translations were not done directly from Indian classical language I 
like Sanskrit and Pali, but from popular dialects Prakrt of various 
parts in which many important Buddhist books were written. 

With the appearance of Fa-hsien (399"4 X 4 A.D.), the great period 

of direct Sino-Indian collaboration and communication commences, ] 

Classical Buddhist books were imported from Indit 

Fa-hsien and b y Fa-hsien and they were translated into Chinese direct- 
direct Sino-Indo J . . . , . 

communication. ]y, Fa-hsien visited the great intellectual centres of 
Taksasila (Taxila) and Purusapura,studied for three years 
at Patajiputra, and two years at Tamralipti, returned to China having 
stopped for sometime in the Indian colonies of Ceylon and Java on 
his way homed 

Fa-hsien was followed by many Chinese monks, who. came to 
India by the N.-W. passage. The Chinese youths were fired with enthu- 
siasm and they felt almost a romantic attraction for a journey to 
India. This pilgrimage continued for centuries, only occasionally stop- 
ped by political disturbance. 

Hiuen Tsang was only one of the many who had been to India, 
but as he had a literary gift he left a travel-diary of India, for which he 
is known to many of us ; but there were others who preceded 
or immediately after followed the great traveller to India who were not 
gifted with the talent of Hiuen Tsang and have therefore been forgotten. 
We find in Chinese brilliant records of such monks coming to India 
during the earlier part of the T’ang period. 

Hiuen Tsang came out to India in 629 A.D., went back to China in 
645 A.D., and died in 664 A.D. About half-a-century later I-tsing, another 
great Chinese traveller, came out in 671 A.D. returning to 
andl"tsTng? g China in 695 ; he died in 713 A.D. These dates are 
important for our study of this period. I-tsing, who 
came back in 695, wrote a book called Ctiiu-fa-ko~sa?ig-chuan } which 
contains lives of Chinese Buddhist priests, who visited India, during 
the early period of the T’ang dynasty in the latter half of the seventh 
ocatary. M. Chavannes in the introduction to his French transla- 
tion of that work calls attention to the remarkable fact that in a single 
generation sixty persons were found willing to undertake such a 
perilous journey. Moreover, M. Chavannes shows good reason for 
assuming that there wefe many more pilgrims of whose wanderings 


I Dr. K, D. Nag, Greater India, Calcutta Review , 1926, January, 
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no record has been preserved and that the actual number of those pious 
palmers must have amounted to several hundreds. 

I-tsing in his preface to his Ch'iu-fa-ko-sang-chuan (Nanjio, No. 149I) 
have alluded to the journeys of Fa-hsien and Hiuen Tsang, who 
proceeded to the Western countries to procure Buddhist books and pay 
reverence to the sacred relics. He briefly describes the hardships 
and dangers of the route, and the difficulty of finding shelter and 
entertainment in the different countries visited by the Chinese 
pilgrims to the same spots, and that in consequence of there being no 
temples set apart for Chinese priests. He then goes on to enu- 
merate the names of the pilgrims referred to in his memoirs. 1 2 3 

Hiuen-Chiu was a Sramana of Sin-Chang in Tai-chau province. 
As was the custom with many, this Chinese monk took the Indian 
.. name of PrakaSamati. He came of a distinguished 

family and torsook the world when a youth. He made 
preparations to visit the sacred places of India, and for that purpose 
studied Buddhism through Chinese and in 638 a.d. came to a famous 
monastery where he applied himself to the study of Sanskrit literature. 
From there he proceeded towards South for India, crossed Tibet 
and came to Jalandhara. He spent four years in that town where the 
king of the Mung caused him to be detained and gave him all necessary 
entertainment ; during that period he studied Sanskrit literature >v!th 
him. After this he came to Magadha, where he spent four years ; 
there he studied various books and went to the Nalaiida monastery 
where he passed three years. Thence he went back to the Mung 
capital Amaravata but the king detained him in the monastery of his 
capital Sin-che, for three years. In the meantime, the Chinese 
ambassador Wang-hiuentse, who was staying in the court of some 
great king in the North-Western Province, urged his return and conse- 
quently he returned to Lo-yang through Nepal and Tibet. 

1 Indian Antiquary, 1881 ; S. Bear, Indian Travels of Chinese 
Buddhists , pp. 109, 192, 246. 

2 BeaPs Life of Hiouen Tsiang by Hwui Li, Introduction , pp. 
xxvii-xli. Triibner, 1914. 

3 Voyages des peleriris bouddhtstes. Les religieux eminents qui 
all&rent chercher la loi dans les pays d 'Occident. Memoire compose 
a Pepoque de la grande dynastie T'ang par I-tsing, traduit par Ed. 
Chavannes, Paris,i894, 
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The name of Wang-hiuen-tse is connected with the international 
politics of India, China and Tibet. After Hiuen Tsang 5 s return to 
China, Harsavardhana, the great king of Northern India 
Wang-hiuen-tse wanted to open diplomatic relations with the Chinese 
pofitics* ,an Empire. He sent a Brahmin envoy to China in 641 a/d., 

who returned in 643, accompanied by a Chinese mis- 
sion bearing reply to Harsa’s despatch. The mission remained till 645 
A.D., when it returned home. The next year, Wang-hiuen-tse, who 
had been the second in command of the earlier mission, was sent by 
the Chinese emperor as head of a new mission. When the envoy 
reached India Harsa had died (647 A.D.) and Arjuna or Arunasva 
(O-lo-na-shuen), a minister of the late king, usurped the throne. 

The Chinese party was greatly maltreated by the tyrant and Wang- 
hiuen-tse and his colleagues escaped to Nepal by night. From Tibet 
and Nepal he got military aid and with its help the usurper was taken 
prisoner and carried to China. Tibet was then under Sron-gub-tsan: 
gampo, the mighty king, who for some time remained master of 
Tirhoot, which his rival had conquered. 

Wang-hiuen-tse once more visited the scene of his adventures, being 
sent by imperial order in 657 A.D., to offer robes at the Buddhist holy 
places. 1 

In 665 A.D. Hiuen-Chiu returned to Kashmir where he met a 
Brahmin Lokayata (Lokayata is popularly synonymous with an 
athiest) (Lo-kia-yih-to) and others with whom he returned to China ; 
they were asked by the Chinese ambassador of Kashmir to go to a 
country called Lo-tu. The party traversed much and tried to go back 
through Nepal and Kapisa, but could not reach China this time. 
Hiuen Chiu died in the country of Amaravata in Central India aged 60 
and odd years. 

Hwui Lun was a native of Corea; his Indian name was Prajfia- 
varman. He quitted his country inflamed with a desire to perform a 
pilgrimage to the holy places of Buddhism. From Corea 
Hwui Lun, the fa came to Lo-yang, the capital of China ; there 

India. he was commissioned by the Emperor to follow the 

steps of Hiuen Chiu, who had gone to the Western 
countries, and to attend him as servant. Having undertaken this, 

I Sylvain Levi, Les missions de IVang-hiuen-tsi dans inde — J. A., 
1900. Translated in the Indian Antiquary, 1911, pp. Hi; V. A. Smith, 
Early History of India (4th ed.), pp. 366-67. 
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he went from place to place, paying homage to the sacred spots of 
his religion. He dwelt in the monastery of Amaravata in Central India. 
He visited many places, one of which was the monastery of Tou-ho- 
la-sse, built by the Tukhara (?) people for the accommodation of their 
fellow countrymen. Here Hwui-Lun remained for the purpose of 
learning Sanskrit language. The monk visited many holy places 
including Nalanda. Near about it there was an old temple, the founda- 
tions of which even then remained ; it was called "China Temple’. 
The old story was that the temple was built by iSrlgupta Maharaja 
for the priests from China. During SSrlgupta’s reign about twenty 
Chinese monks, having wandered away from Szu-chuen, 
The China came out near the Mahabodhi and offered their worship. 

Nalanda^ The king moved with their piety, gave them a large 

village for their maintenance and settlement. Hwui-Lun 
says that this happened 500 years ago, which is not probable; but 
we may believe the kernel of the story as true. He further gives some 
traditional history of Nalanda and says that there were three thousand 
and five hundred priests in the monastery of Nalanda, which was 
supported by revenues derived from villages given by a succession of 
kings to the monastery. 

Fa-hsien and a group of twenty-four youngmen, who came to India 
after him, Hiuen Tsang and some of his contemporaries all came to 
India either by the North-Western passage or crossing the Himalayas. 
But there was another route through which communication had been 
established between India and China ; it was the sea route, which was 
taken by Fa-hsien in the early fourth century A.D. We have a record 
of about a score of Chinese monks who came to India proper or her 


colonies in the South Seas, by the sea route. 

Of these I-tsing is the best known to us ; his travels and his contri- 
butions to the diffusion of knowledge about India and Indian literature 
have already been described in details. ^ 

Next we hear of two Korean monks who came as far as Srivija) f a, 
formerly transliterated as £§ribhoja (in Sumatra, modern Palembong), 
which was a Hindu colony and a great seat of Sanskrit culture , they 
died there without coming to Indian mainland. Another Chinese monk 
named Hui-Ning left China in 665 A.D., and passed 
Two Korean three years 5n Hoding, or Kalinga, a name applied to 
the coastal country of Pegu ; but the identification is not 
final. Wan-K’i of Kiau-Chau spent ten years In the Southern Sea?, 
and was very proficient in the, language of Ktu-lun (of. Sumatra) an 
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was partly acquainted with Sanskrit. He afterwards retired to a lay 
life and resided at ^rlvijaya. 

Mochadeva, a young Cochin-Chinese, (but as his name sounds, it 
seems that he was an emigrant living in further India), 
Mochadeva. came to India. He visited all the countries of the 
Southern Seas and came to India, but died young. Another priest 
of Cochin-China was Kwei-Chung, who went by the Southern Seas 
to Ceylon, Afterwards in company with a priest called Hun-Cbiu, 
he proceeded to the Bodhi tree and afterwards to Rajagrha. He also 
died young at 30. A priest of the Mahay ana school called Tang 
or the ‘Lamp’ (dlpa) went with his parents when young 
MahaySna Dipa. tQ i an d Q £ j) varava t^ a $ part of Burma was called 
and there became a priest. He afterwards went with the Chinese 
envoy to Chang-an in China. Afterwards he came to India, having 
visited the Southern Seas and Ceylon. He lived in Tamralipti for 
twelve years where he applied himself diligently to Sanskrit, acquired 
great proficiency in the language and then proceeded to Nalanda, Gaya 
and other places. 

Eastern Turkestan was a Buddhist country ; there was an 
Indian settlement too, of which we shall hear in our study on 
Central Asia. Two priests of Turfan going in company 
from Turfan? with a Chinese envoy through the Southern Seas died 
on board the ship. The books belonging to these monks, 
the Yoga-3astra and others, I-tsing remarks, are still at Srlvijaya. 
These priests might be Indians of Turfan and these books alight 
be original Sanskrit texts, but we are not sure. 

Tao-Lun, a Chinese priest was called Silaprabha by his Indian 
name, resided in many places in the South Seas and came to 
Tamralipti, where he passed three years in the 
Tao-Lun study of Sanskrit language. After visiting Buddha-Gay a, 
he came to Nalanda, where he studied Koba for a year 
or two. After visting several holy places he proceeded to South 
India, and going through the Maratha country in Western India, 
he studied a work entitled Ta-ming-chan t in Sanskrit the Vcdi-dhara- 
pttaka. The current tradition is that this work was in 100,000 
Slokas, which in Chinese translation would represent 300 chapters ; 
that a great portion of it is lost and that after the death of the 
Buddha, the spirit of the verses was preserved by Arya Nagarjuna. 
Tao-Lun after this proceeded to Kashmir and the country of 
Udyana* After some further travels he died at the age of fifty* 
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Another priest called Tan-Kuang came to India by the Southern 
route, and having arrived at A-li-ki-lu (Arakan he was reported to 
have found favour with the king and to have got a temple 
Tan-Kuang built, and books and images made ; finally he is said to 

have died there. 

Hwui-ming set out for India but could not reach it owing to the 
ship being stopped by a contrary wind. 

Hwui-Ta, a priest of Kun-chow came of a high Chinese 
family. He appears to have accompanied an envoy In a Persian 
ship to the Southern seas. Having arrived at v§rlvijaya he rema- 
ined there for six months studying the Babda-vidya or the science 
of grammar. After visiting several places he came to Tamralipd 
where he met Mahayana Dipa or Tang mentioned above. In this 
place, they remained together one year learning Sanskrit and 
practising Sab da Sastra. After some further vicissitudes he reached 
Nalanda where he lived for ten years, and then going back to 
Tamralipti he returned to Quedah with all his books and 
translations, amounting in all to 500,000 slokas, enough to fill 

1000 volumes ; he remained at Srivijaya. 

A priest named Lingwan took the route through Annam and 
came to India and erected under the Bodhi-tree, a figure of 
Maitreya Bodhisattva, one cubit in height and of 

othcr^ionks 4 exquisite beauty. Lingwan had a companion named 
Seng-chi who came to India by the Southern Sea route. 
Having arrived at Samatata he found the King of that country, Harsa- 
vardhana by name, a upasaka, who greatly reverenced the three objects 
of worship. Another Chinese priest Chi-'Sze went to the south and 
resided at Shang-King near Cochin China $ he then went south 
to Srlvijaya, and afterwards proceeded to India. Chi-’Sze was 
accompanied by a priest named YVou-Lung. He visited Ceylon, 
Burma and many other places till he arrived in India. He 

studied at Nalanda the Yoga, Kosa and other works. Moved 

with a desire to obtain copies of the Vinaya, he went to Khardali 
(Kie-lo-ch*a) temple near the MahabodhI. In the end he died at 
Nalanda. Fa-chin never reached India proper although he visited 
many places of Greater India. Ta-tsing of Lai-chow visited India 
and returned to the Southern Seas in 68 2 A. D., and after 
sending his books and Images to China, he himself resided at 
Srlvijaya, where he acted as an interpreter of the Kiu-lun language. 
He returned to Chang-an in 693 A* D. 

I. H, Q., DECEMBER, 1 926 
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I-tsing mentions twenty-one Chinese monks, who came to India 
by the Northern land route, of whom the following are noteworthy. 

Tao-Hi, a man of noble descent, who took his Indian name as 
&ndeva, visited India during the T'ang period. He resided at Maha- 
bodhi for several years and lived in Nalanda as well 
Tao-Hi. for sometime ; while remaining at Nalanda he studiously 

applied himself to the study of Mali av ana. lie also resid- 
ed at Chu-po-pun-na and studied the Viuara Pitaka and dabda-vidyCu 
Whilst in the Mahabodhi he engraved a memorial tablet in the Chinese 
language. He left more than 400 volumes, new and old, of Chinese 
sutras and sastras, at Nalanda. I-tsing did not meet this monk, for 
he had gone to Amaravati where he died at the age of fifty, but he 
saw his chamber at Nalanda. 

Another young Chinese Doctor of Dharma, Sse-Pin came to India by 
the Northern route ; he was well' versed in the Sanskrit Tantras. He met 
Tao-Hi in Amarakuva. He died after remaining one summer in India. 

A Korean monk named Arya-varma left Chang-an about 638 a. d., 
and came to Nalanda, where he engaged himself in copying many 
sutras. He was deeply versed in the Vinaya and Abhi- 
in° India. ° dharma. He died at Nalanda at about seventy. During 

this time another Korean monk Hwui-Nieh came to 
India, lived in the Mahabodhi Temple and then went to Nalanda, 
where he dwelt for a long time, reading and studying. I-tsing when 
arranging some Chinese books in the Nalanda Monastery Library 
saw some records of Hwui-Nieh. On enquiry at the temple, the 
priests said that the Korean priest who lived there died the same 
year at the age of sixty. The Sanskrit books copied bv him were 
preserved at Nalanda Vihara. 

The third Korean monk Hiuen-T’ai called by the Sanskrit name 
of Sarvajhanadeva went in 650 a. d. to Middle India by the Tibetan 
road through Nepal ; he visited Mahabodhi and other places in 
India and returned to China. He was a contemporary of Tao-Hi, 
whom he met in the Tukhara country, by which Eastern Turkestan 
is meant. Another Korean monk came to India, only to die at Maha- 
bodhi, without accomplishing any work worth remembering. 

A Hindu colonist of Tukhara country (Kucha or Turfan) named 
Bodhidharma, a man of great bodily size and strength, 

A Hindu of 

Turkestan. came to China and became a priest. He came to India 
and I-tsing met him at Nalanda. The priest died in 
North India at fifty or so. 
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I-tsing speaks of another Chinese monk of Ping-Chau,.. who came 
to Nepal and was living there while he wrote the book. Tao-Sing, a 
Doctor of the Dharma, called in Sanskrit Candradeva, 
Cand^cva. came by the Turfan road to Middle India in 649 a.d. 

He was greatly honoured at Nalanda. Twelve stages 
east to Nalanda, there was a monastery of the Hlnayana, where 
Tao-Sing remained for many years learning the books of Tripitaka 
according to the Hlnayana. He returned to China through Nepal. 

Shang-Tih was a priest of the Dhyana School founded by Bodhi- 
dharma. He was very ardent and wanted to come to India, but on 
the way the ship which was bringing them to India 
Shang-lih. sank and the brave monk was drowned praying on board 

the ship. He had vowed to write out the whole of the Prajna Sutras 
in 10,000 chapters. He only finished part of his vow in China. 

Matisimha, a man of the Capital whose common name was Wong- 
po, accompanied the priest Sse-Pin and, arriving at the 
Wong-po. 4 ° r MadhyadeSa, began to learn Sanskrit. But he made 
little progress in the sacred language and he went to 
Nepal and died on the way there. 

I-tsing mentions several other monks who either came to India or 
lived in Tukhara, which is Eastern Turkestan. These monks 
learned Sanskrit and two of them, coming from Turfan, lived in Nepal ; 
they spoke Sanskrit well. A Doctor of Dharma named Lung got 
a copy of Sanskrit Saddharma-Pundarika . He died at Gandhara. 

Ming Yuen, a Chinese monk, whose Sanskrit name was Cintadeva, 
came to Ceylon by the sea-route ; and so much was his enthusiasm 
for religion and greed for relics, that he tried to steal the famous 
tooth-relic of Ceylon, but was detected and disgraced. 

I-long, a priest of Yih-chau, well-versed in the Vinaya-Pitaka, and 
the interpretation of Yogacara, set forth from Chang-an with two other 
persons ; one having died on the way, two came to Ceylon, 
Ceylon.” where they worshipped the tooth-relic and having obtain- 

ed various books returned through Western India. I-tsing 
says that he never heard of him in Middle India. It would be interest- 
ing to know what books from Ceylon were taken by the monk in the 
middle of the seventh century, when Pali Buddhism was predominant 
there, Ceylon had been visited by Chinese monks. It is a common 
mistake that in China Mahay an a alone was preached. We have proofs 
of the existence of Sanskrit Hlnayana books in the Chinese Tripifcaka, 
but we have not definitely come across any Pali book in translation* 
nor of any book belonging to the Theravada. 
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Sin-Chin, whose Sanskrit name was Caritavarman came by the 
Northern route and died young. 

Sanehavarman was a native of Samarkhand or Central Asia. 
He first went to China, and then came to India to the Mahabodhi. 

He went back to China and died at Cochin China 
Samarkhand 111 °' while relieving an epidemic there. Besides these there 
were a few travellers whom we can pass over. 

These monks came to India to study Buddhism in the soil where 
it originated. The number of Chinese and other non-Indian monks, who 
came to visit India, in comparison with the great difficulty of the 


route, was indeed very great. These fifty-four monks we have already 
pointed out came to India a little before I-tsing, and 
enthSn soffle were contemporaries. The enthusiasm and 
activity on the part of Chinese people can thus easily 
be gauged. From the perusal of the above the readers will form the 
idea that it is not only the Indians who had gone out to preach 
but that other peoples also had enthusiasm. We shall however see 
again that in the tenth century there is again such an outburst of 


holy pilgrimage to India, 


( To k continued ) 

Probhat Kumar Mukherjee 



Siege of Bednore, 1783 


Tipu Sultans own story — translated from his Memoirs ( India 
Office MS.) — and accounts of two English eye-witnesses 

A full and detailed story of the siege of Bednore ;annot fail to be 
of interest to students of Indian History. 

Tipu was much elated at the complete success of his army over 
the English force under General Matthews during this famous siege. 
He has given a vivid story of his much-vaunted victory in the Memoirs 
written by himself. 

The Persian manuscript of the Memoirs , which had been in the 
. possession of Col. Kirkpatrick, is now preserved in the India office 
Library, London (No. 3565, Glass case). A photographic copy from 
this India Office MS. is in the possession of Prof. Jadu Nath Sarkar. 1 
Col. Kirkpatrick has given a short introduction to the Memoirs in his 
Select Letters of Tipu Sultan^ published in 1811. He says that this 
Persian work, written by the Sultan himself, was designated Tarikh-i - 
Kkudadadv / i.e. History of the Khuda-dad Sarkar {lit. God-given 
government). He found an imperfect copy of the work, the narrative 
being brought down only as far as 1 787. The first three pages of the 
India Office MS. are missing. These were ‘‘accidentally destroyed”, as 
has been mentioned by Col. Kirkpatrick, after the MS. had come 
into his possession. On the first page of the MS. in hand, we 
find ourselves in the middle of the account of the earliest stage of 
the siege of Bednore ; and in the succeeding few pages, we have a 
vivid description of the event. 


1 I must take the opportunity of expressing my deep sense of 
gratitude to Prof. Sarkar, who kindly allowed me to use this photo- 
graphic copy, while I worked at Patna under his guidance to have a 
thorough training for conducting original research work in History. 
My best thanks are also due to my teacher, Maulavi P. D. Zafar, B. A. 
(of Patna), with whose help I translated a large portion of the 
Memoirs . 
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Wilks, in his History of Mysore, has given an account of this 
famous incident. 1 2 He read Tipu’s Memoirs, but he appears to have 
put little or no faith in the story as related therein. We have no doubt 
that there are exaggerations and inaccuracies in the Sultan’s own 
account, but we are not in any way warranted in disbelieving the 
whole of it. Wilks had no access, as he has himself admitted, to 
accounts of this event written by any of the besieged.- But fortunate- 
ly there are two such reliable English accounts— one by Capt. Henry 
Oakes, Adjutant General to the Army under the command of Gen. 
Matthews 5 and the other by Lt. John Charles Sheen, who was 
in the same force. 3 

We shall give here first the detailed account of the event as narrat- 
ed in the Memoirs of the Sultan, and, secondly, the English version, 
as found in the Narrative of Capt, Oakes and the letter of Lt. Sheen. 

Before the actual siege is described, we may begin with a short 
account of the events preceding it. 

A short time after Hyder's death (7th Dec., 1 782), the Bombay 
Government sent an order, dated 3 Is t Dec., 1782, to Brigadier 
General Matthews to “make an immediate push to take 


Th« 

occupation of 
Boditof*. 


possession of Bednore/’ 4 The advance of Gen. Matthews 
and his movements till he took possession of the fort 


and town of Bednore, have been described by Wilks 


and Beveridge. The so-called easy capture of Bednore by the English 
general may be told in a few words. Aya&kh&n, a great favourite of 
Hyder Alt, had been appointed by the latter to govern the country 
of Nuggar (Bednore), Kuricil Bandar (Mangalore), etc. This Ayazkhan, 


1 Wilks, Historical Sketches of the South of India (Second ed., 
1869), vol. II, pp. 59 ff. 

2 Wilks, vol. II, p. 60. 

3 An Authentic Narrative of the treatment of the English who 

were taken prisoners on the reduction of Bednore by Tippoo Saib, 
from April 1783 to April 1784. By Capt. Henry Oakes, Adjutant 

General to the Army under the command of Gen. Matthews on that 
expedition. With an appendix relative to the conduct of the British 

forces upon their first becoming masters of that place, by Lt. John 

Charles Sheen, of the First Battalion of Sepoys. Published in 
London, 1785. 

4 Quoted in Wilks' Mysore, vol. II, p, 53 ; in H. Beveridges 

Comprehensive History of India > vol. II, p. 516, 
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on the approach of the English army, treacherously delivered up the 
fort and town of Bednore to Gen. Matthews. Such was the English 
general's conquest of Bednore, which was effected without any blood- 

s | ie( ti it was accomplished, to quote the expression of Gen. Matthews 

in his official despatch, by “ the divine will P* This was followed soon 
by the surrender of some other places and forts, including the fort of 
Kurial, which passed similarly into the hands of the English general 
through the treachery of the same Ayazkhan. 3 

A scramble for plunder appears to have followed the English occupa- 
tion of Bednore. Both Ayazkhan and Gen. Matthews were anxious 
to obtain all they could. This appears clear from the evidence of 
the Tar'ikh-i-Tlpu Sultan and the letter of Lt. Sheen. The latter gives 
the following account : xAyaz “took care to secure his own private 
property" ; but from the treasury of the Sultan’s government, he put 
Gen. Matthews “in possession of 30 lakhs of pagodas, 4 with a great 
quantity of diamonds and other precious stones”, a “part of which" was 
actually seen by Lt. Sheen. The English general “afterwards 
secreted ” this treasure, and “sent” it “by his brother, to Bombay.” 

1 Mir Hussain ‘Ali Khan Kirmanl’s Tarikh-i-Tifiu Sultan {trails, 
by Col. Miles), p. 9 ; Lt. Sheen s Letter, in the Appendix to the 
Narrative of C apt. Henry Oakes , pp. 73 ~ 74 * 

2 Quoted in Wilks, vol. II, p. 55 J Beveridge, vol. II, p. 5 * 7 - 

3 Tarikh-i- 7 \pU Sultan (Persian text), pp. 260-61. (Col. Miles’ 
Eng . trans.y p. 8.) 

4 30 lakhs of pagodas would be roughly equivalent to 120 lakhs 
of rupees current at the time. A pagoda , generally current in the 
territories of Mysore ( Sultani pagoda coined by Tipu ; or Bahadufi 
pagoda , coined by Hyder 3 or Swami pagoda , coined by a Mysore 
R a j a — a n Q f a general standard), usually passed for Rupees 4 (current 
at the time). A Sultani rupee was generally equivalent in value to is.— 
il.oSd., as found current by Buchanan during the time of his 
visit (1800- 1 801). A Company rupee was nearly equal to the former in 
weight and value — equivalent to is. io.84d., as found by Buchanan. 
[, Historical Und Political View of the Deccan (published annony 
mously in 1798 — the author, as known to the contemporary English 
writers, was James Grant), pp. 9 > 3 °> 45 i Moor's Narrative of the 
operations of Cap t. Little's Detachment (pub. in 1 794 )> P- 47 *; Bu chanan s 
Journey through Mysore , Canata and Malabar (pub. in 1807)3 vo 
I, pp. 128-29, vol. Ill, p. 3 1 5 -] 
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March of Tipu 
On Bednore. 


Unfortunately, however, the general’s brother “fell into the hands of 
the Nabob [Tipu] who beheaded him.” The English army was 
“yet uninformed”, wrote Lt. Sheen, “whether the treasure” had “arrived 
at Bombay/* 1 2 

The Sultan did not lose any time after he had heard the news of 
the English occupation of Bednore and other places. He marched with 
a huge army, which according to the statement . of 
Lt. Sheen, consisted of two hundred thousand men. This 
is, no doubt, a greatly exaggerated estimate, as is 
apparent from what we know of the approximate strength of the whole 
of Tipu Sultan’s army, during the early part of his reign and in 
f 792 ' 93 ’ 3 A French battalion served as the ‘'advanced guard” of the 
Sultan’s army. 3 At the news of the Sultan's advance, Ayazkhan, 
fully aware of the consequences which would follow, fled from Bednore 
with a vast amount of wealth, and embarked for Bombay, accom- 
panied by his followers, 4 5 Several quick marches soon brought the 
Sultan before Bednore. He took the town immediately on his arrival, 
with almost as much ease as it had previously passed into the 
hands of the English. 6 

Wilks mentions that the English force under General Matthews 
consisted, at that time, of 400 Europeans and 1200 Sepoys. Beveridge 
has also accepted this.® Lt. Sheen says that “the garrison with 
which General Matthews occupied the fort”, "did not consist of more 
than 12 hundred men/ 7 According to some statements in the 
Sultan’s Memoirs , it would appear, however, that the English force 
consisted of several thousands of men. Thus, it is stated in one place 
that on one of the siege-days, about 4 thousand soldiers came out 
of the fort to fight with the Sultan’s force. Again, we find it definitely 


1 Narrative of Captain Oakes , Appendix, p. 75. 

2 A Persian Account , written in 17 go , by an officer of Tipu’s 
Government (English trans., in Asiatic Annual Register, vol. I ) j 
Sultan’s Military Rules and Regulations and Memoranda of iypj 
(in Kirkpatrick’s Select Letters of Tipu Sultan , Appendix L). 

3 Lt. Sheen’s Letter ( Narrative of Captain Oakes , Appendix, 
p. 81). 

4 Tarikh-i- Tipu, Sultan (Eng. trans. by Col. Miles), p. 8. 

5 Lt. Sheen's Letter ( Narrative of Captain Oakes } Appendix, p.81). 

6 Wilks, vol. II, p. 58 ; Beveridge, vol. II, p. 518. 

7 Narrative of Captain Oakes, Appendix, p. 82. 
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mentioned that after the capitulation of the fort, twelve thousand men 
belonging to the English force all surrendered their arms, including two 
thousand European soldiers (“Nazarenes”), 1 And we may further 
remember that according to the Sultan’s account, a large number of men 
on the English side had been killed during the siege. 2 Lt. Sheen 
also has stated that “great numbers” of their men "were killed and 
wounded”. 3 We have no doubt that these statements of the Sultan 
are exaggerated. One may, of course, doubt also the strict veracity 
of the English version. 


After he had occupied the town, the Sultan laid siege to the 
fort of Bednore, into which the English force had retired. There are 
different versions of the duration of the siege. It is 
definitely stated in the Sultan’s Memoirs that the siege 


The Siege. 


lasted for r o days, and on the nth day, the English sued for terms. 4 5 
Captain Oakes has stated that it lasted for 17 days. And Lt. Sheen says 
that the cannonading of the Sultan’s army “continued for 20 
days" 6 It is difficult to get the truth from these varying statements. 

Capt, Oakes has not given any description of the actual siege. 
Lt. Sheen has also dealt with it very briefly. He says : “The plains, 
to the utmost distance we could see from the fort, were covered -with 
the enemy’s horse and foot ; yet nothing was done till his [Sultan’s] 
battering cannon arrived.” ‘^The Nabob quickly opened 13 batteries, 
which began playing upon us in every direction. The catinonadiug 
continued for 20 days, during which great numbers of our people were 
killed and wounded/’ 6 

We get an elaborate account of the siege operations in the Sultan’s 
Memoirs , which is given below. I shall try to give a 
free translation of the original Persian text, putting the 
whole thing in indirect narration, and taking the little 
liberties of a translator where necessary. The passages 
within quotation marks are, more particularly! faithful 
translations of those in the original. 


Description of 
the siege, as 
narrated in the 
Sultan's 
Memoirs. 


i Memoirs of Tipu Sultan (India office MS., Prof. Sarkar’s photo* 

graphic copy), pp, 2 a, 4^, ( passim ). 2 Passim . 

3 See the English version, to be dealt with later on. 

4 Memoirs of Tipu Sultan (photographic copy), p. 3b ( passim ). 

5 Narrative of Captain Oakes , p. 1 ; Lt Sheen’s letter in the 
Appendix, p, 82. 

6 Narrative of Captain Oakes > Appendix, p. 82. 

£ H. Q., DECEMBER, 1 926 
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in the first page of the India Office MS., we find that a detailed 
account of the first day’s operations is being continued. It may be 
given as follows : 

[Page 1.] * * And forthwith there came a volley 

of shots'’ [from the English side]. This was answered instantly by 
counter shots from the two wings of the Sultan’s army, 


First day's _ one of which was composed of his French soldiers, 
nued. The Sultan, who was a little way behind with the main 

army, “at a distance of 100 yards”, at once advanced 
and fell upon the English, and “gave hot chase to them” About 
60 1 English (or European) soldiers “were sent to hell”, 2 and “both of 
their guns” were captured. Four English officers were killed in the 
action. Then the English soldiers with their “unworthy chief*’ 3 [mean- 
ing General Matthews] all “went inside the fort and opened fire.” 
The Sultan closes the first clay’s account by saying that on “the very 
day, about 30 English (or European) soldiers with 20 gut s were 
captured.” 

On the second day, the Sultan's army got possession of a big 
powder-magazine (< barut-khana ) and a large store-house (ambar-kliana). 

[Page 2a.] The Sultan marched to the fort “with 
Second day. two thousand gallant sold iers." At this stage, ‘'about 4 
thousand sodiors” belonging to the English side marched out of the 
fort, “through a secret path”, to “renew the struggle/’ A fierce fight 
ensued between them and the “ Asad- Haiti army” [meaning the 
Sultan’s army]. 4 Both parties stopped firing and there began a hand-to- 


1 The correct reading of the word in the ; MS. seems to be shast = 
60. But it may also be read as haft— 7. [Prof. Sarkar’s photographic 
copy, p. 1, S** 1 fine.] 

2 u dakhil-i-jahannam shudand” 

3 Or “worthless chief (or general)/’ The original Persian term 
“ ria-Sardar may be taken to signify this — a Sardar , or general, not 
worthy of that position. 

4 The term Asadllihl lit , means, Divine Lion. Asad» a 
lion ; and Ilakl , divine. Ahmadl is ad}, from Ahmad, one of the names 
of the Prophet Muhafcimad. Ahmad lit . means, one who is praised 
(from hamd , praise). 

It may be mentioned that there were two special corps in Tipu’s 
army cal'ed the Asad-Itafci corps and the Ahmadl corps, both of 
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hand fight, “with spears and swords.” In the course of this struggle, 
“about two hundred” “useless” ( na-bakdr) x soldiers belonging to the 
English side “were sent to hell” ; and a few persons belonging to 
the “ Ahmadl force” 2 [Sultan’s army] also “fell martyres.” 3 The 
English "captured one wounded RisTda-dar ” 4 and “carried him away.” 


which were composed of converts to Islam. We may, in this connec- 
tion, point out that there is no strong basis for Col. Kirkpatrick's 
supposition that Tipu's A$ad-llak% corps (Kirpatrick puts it as u Usud 1 
Ilhy **) consisted purely of Hindu converts and the Ahmadl corps 
exclusively of Christian converts. [Official correspondence and other 
papers of Tipu's Government (Eng. trans.), published by Kirkpatrick 
(in 1 8 1 1) , under the title 'Select Letters of Tipu Sultan' > note, p. 178 ; 
other official letters (Eng. trans.) published by Kirkpatrick in Asiatic 
Annual Register , vol. XII, note on letter 44.] It would be erroneous 
to draw such a distinction between the two. ^Official correspondence 
(Kirkpatrick's Select Letters , pp. 229, 236, 243, 256-57) ; Tarlkh-i-TipU 
SultUn (Eng. trans., Miles), pp. 82, 83 ; Memoirs of Tipu Sultan 
( LO.MSl), p. 3 oa and £.] Hero, however, these terms are used in a 
broad sense, with a general reference to the Sultan’s army, without 
signifying those special corps. The terms, it may be further mentioned, 
were indeed used widely under Tipu's Government. They are found 
to be often used, in the official papers and in the Sultan's Memoirs, 
with reference to his Government Asad-Ilahl Sarkar, and Ahrnadl 

Sarkar. By Asad-Ilahls and A A wadis, sometimes, simply new con- 
verts to Islam were meant. And we notice that even a ship was named 
an Asad-llahi ship. [ Official correspondence (Kirkpatrick) $ Marine 
Regulations (Kirkpatrick's Select Letters , ^appendix K) ; Memoirs of 
Tipu Sultan , etc.] 

1 ba-kdr , useful. Nci-bakar, useless, not serviceable— worthless. 

2 See the f.n. 4, of the previous page 802. 

3 “ Sharbat-i-shakadat chashidand" — lit., drank from the cup of 
martyrdom (shakadat). 

4 Risala-dar-^&&tnw&n&Gf of a Risala. The term Risala (lit. army, 
troop) was applied to a particular sub-division in Tipu’s army organiza- 
tion. A number of Risalas formed a Qashvjn , which was compared 
by the contemporary English writers to a Brigade or Regiment of 
the English army. (Col. Kirkpatrick , Lt. Moor, Mai. Dirom, etc.). 
A Risala was composed of a number of fawgs, which were compared 
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Oft the third day, the Sultan “took out all the magazines and stores”, 
and "placed them in a secure place.” 1 The English, on that day, 
,‘set fire to ten or twelve splendid buildings of the 
Third day, Rajah 2 and some other buildings [near the fort], and 

badly injured them by heavy bombardment. 

[Page 2b.] On the fourth day, "all the space” “before the darul- 
imarat* and the masjid and near the fort” was “blocked up” (by the 
Sultan’s artillery). After the “batteries were placed”, 
Fourth day. ^he Sultan renewed the bombardment of the fort “with 
many big guns.” It is next stated that the English had been able 
to carry to the fort “about 50 thousand shot” and plenty of stores, 
while the Sultan’s force had captured a vast number of shot (3 lakhs), a 
huge quantity of gun-powder {barnt), and plenty of other stores 
and provisions belonging to them. These were placed in a high and 
secure place, where the Sultan’s guns were planted. The Sultan 
next proceeds thus with the fourth day’s account : The English opened 
fire from the fort ; and when they were “exhausted”, the Sultan’s 
artillery began heavy bombardment — “about 4 thousand or 5 thousand 
shots” were fired from the batteries* of the A sad - 1 la hi army. 

[Page 3a.] The Sultan next writes that ceaseless firing from the 
Asad-imis continued for “5 or 6 days.” The «Nazarenes”« (the 

appropriately by Col. Kirkpatrick to the Companies of the English 
army. [ Official Correspondence (Kirkpatrick) ; Military Rules and 
Regulations and Memoranda of 1793 (Kirkpatrick’s Select letters, App. 
L); Fath-al-Mujahidln, a military treatise of Tipu’s Government 
(extracts in Kirkpatrick’s Select Letters , App. I) ; Persian account, 
written in J7QO, by an officer of the Sultan’s Government (Eng. trans., 
published in Asiatic Annual Register, vol. I); Tarikh-i-Tipu Sultan -, 
Memoirs of Tipu Sultani} 

1 It appears that the Sultan’s own magazines and stores were 
removed to a safer place for their protection against any possible danger 
from the enemy’s attack. 

2 Perhaps referring to the local Rajah, who had been the ruler 
of the place before Hyder’s conquest. ( ? ) 

3 Perhaps it refers to Government House (Sultan’s), where the 
Governor of the place resided. 

4 The English word is used in the original, which is written in 
Persian character as b'atlrl or baterl. 

5 Nadafa— Christians, Nazarenes (plu. of Rasran). 
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English) “fired what they could on the first day.” “On the 
second day’ 1 2 3 , “not even one cannon was fired” from 
Continued bom- their side,“because all inside the fort” had “lost courage** 
50^6 days° r owing to the continuous cannonading of the enemy. The 
‘‘unworthy general”, Matthews 1 , “kept aloof from the 
battle.” Within the fort, “not one place was left uninjured by the shots 
of the Asad-Ila/ils”, and there was not a space unstained “by the 
blood of the Nazarenes.” 

When it was raining, on the 5th day, the “Nazarenes” made a sortie 
on the Sultan’s battery in front of the fort. The English force, 
as directed by General Matthews, attacked the battery. 
Fifth day. Th e “ Ahmadl force” was, however, all along “on the 

alert” ■ and when the “Nazarene soldiers” “ascended” the raised 
ground where the guns were placed (bar-murchciiy “from their hiding 
place”, the Sultan’s soldiers at once “attacked them with spears and 
swords.” They “caught hold of” many “Nazarene” soldiers “by their 
legs”, “dragged them and threw them down inside the entrenchment.” 5 
The rest of them picked up “their wounded comrades” and “fled 
within the fort.” [Page 3b.] The Sultan now advanced his batteries 
very close to the fort on different sides. “So many volleys were 
fired” from them, that the English force within the fort .had “not^ the 
courage” to “get upon the rampart {burj )” or “approach near the 
Sultan’s guns. The “Nazarene” soldiers “thrice came out in large 
numbers and thrice fled” inside the fort “like so many mice {musk)” 

“In this manner”, the siege “lasted for 10 days”, and “on the nth 
day”, the “Nazarenes sued for terms.” “They sent” a draft of the 
peace terms (terms of capitulation), consisting of seven articles. These 
are next mentioned as follows 4 : 


1 Written in the MS. as Mltus or Mitts (Metus or Metis). 

2 Murchal (same as Murcha )— entrenchment for besieging a 
fortified place, a battery [Steingass], a raised ground for placing the 
guns. (Marathi form Morcha.) 

The entrenchment system at that time was to make a raised ground 
for placing the guns thereupon, unlike the modern trench system. 

3 r,e., inside the ditch created for making the raised ground to 


place the guns. 

4 The Sultan says that these terms were 

Lt. Sheen has also mentioned that General 


sent by the English force. 
Matthews was “at length 


1 
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1. That ‘‘when they come out of the fort”, the “ Asad-Ilakl army” 
and the “Sarkar's [Sultan’s] subjects” “may not spit upon their 
face”, and “may not abuse them” or commit personal violence upon 
them. 1 

2. That they would leave In the fort all the provisions they 
possessed and surrender all their guns, muskets and other weapons to 
the Sultan. 2 

3. That they would hand over all the “cash” and other “treasures”, 
as also all other “stores^of the Sarkar [Sultan’s government] which they 
might have with them. 3 [Page 4a.] They further made, in . this 
connection, the following declaration : If anything could be found with 
them, after being searched by the Sarkar s people, they might be 
treated as “offenders’’ and “be punished” by the Sarkar s men “as 
deemed proper/’ 

4. That they should be “given” [passage] money for their march 
to the coast. 4. 


obliged to send out a flag of truce” and “terms of capitulation”, 
and that “the Nabob acceded to” these terms. 

From a perusal of the terms as stated in the Memoirs , 
it would appear clear that the Sultan has given his own colouring 
to them. It is quite possible, of course, that to the original terms 
offered by the English, the Sultan made certain additions and 
alterations and put them in somewhat different form, before he finally 
acceded to them by attaching his seal and signature. And it appears 
likely that the terms as given in the Memoirs , have been stated in 
the latter form. This is perhaps the reason why we find some difference 
between these and the terms of capitulation as stated fully by Capt. 
Oakgs, which we shall give later on. 

1 The form in which the term has been put above, would show 
the Sultan’s taste, or rather the taste of the time, when a vanquished 
army perhaps very often suffered from such barbarous insults. 
Compare the 1st term as stated by Capt. Oakes (see later issue). 

2 See the capitulation terms as stated by Capt. Oakes, Nos, 1 and 
3 {ibid). 

3 Cf. the capitulation terms as stated by Capt. Oakes, No. 2, 
and Lt. Sheen’s statement (I bid ). 

4 The English force stipulated that they should be allowed to 
march “unmolested* “to Sadashagur”, from which place they would 
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5. That “a few ships” 1 [of the Sultan] should be '‘lent to them* ; 
and that “provisions” should be supplied to them, after fixing their 
“proper price”, which would be sent to the Sultan “after they reached 
their home” [Bombay]. 

6. That “as many of their soldiers” as the ships “could accommo- 
date” should be allowed to sail, and the rest be freely allowed to 
go by the land route with their passage money. 

7. That “two chiefs of the Sarkar” should be present with them at 
the time of their embarkation and sail with them [as hostages] ; 2 and 
[similarly] “two Nazarene chiefs” would also “remain with the Sarkar ” 
[as hostages]. And that when the i£ Sarkar's chiefs” [the two hostages] 
would “safely return”, the “Nazarene chiefs” should also “be allowed to 
come back safely” 

[Page 4b.] The Sultan ''accepted” the above terms. “Two copies” 
of these terms were drawn up, “one in Persian and the other in English”, 
which were “properly signed and sealed.” One of them was “kept 
with the Sarkar * and the other was handed over “to the Nazarenes” 
[English]. 

“In the morning” [of the 12th day], the English began preparations 
to leave the fort. They “opened” “all the stores and such other 
things of the Sarkar * and “handed them over” to the latter, and “the 
remaining things” they “distributed among their own people.” 

The English “Chief” [General Matthews], after he had come out of 
the fort, gave up his sword and surrendered. This being done, “about 
2 thousand Nazarenes” [i.e., European officers and soldiers] and other 
“10 thousand stout (or gallant) men of the army” (or gallant sol- 
diers) 3 “placed all their muskets” and other arms on the ground [/.£., 
they completely surrendered all their arms to the Sultan]. 


“embark for Bombay.” See the Capitulation terms stated by Capt. 
Oakes, no. 4 ( ibid ). 

1 u Chand Jahazat." 

2 Cf. Capitulation terms as stated by Capt. Oakes, No. 8 (see 
later issue). 

3 ^Jawanan-i-jaish” Jawanan — lit . means youths (plu. of jawaii). 
Jaish , lit . , means, an army, soldiery. [Stemgass.] 

By this,, the Sultan certainly means those other than the European 
officers and soldiers — z\ e. f the Indian soldiers belonging to the English 
force, including perhaps also the camp followers. 
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"On the second day" [after the capitulation], General Matthews and 
other English officers were called [by the Sultan] 1 and asked whether 
they did abide by the terms which had been submitted (by them) on 
the previous day. They “all answered in one voice" in the affirmative. 
About 20 high officers i^umda) and Sardats of the Sultan went after- 
wards to the English officers, and asked them to give answer to 
the following charge against them. This was put to them in the follow- 
ing manner : “You have secretly taken away with you the captives 
of this country, dressed after your own fashion. You have carried 
away money on the Sarkar's oxen ; and at the time of leaving the fort, 
you distributed among your own men the contents of the Sarkar's 
store-house, 2 3 What is the meaning of this ?’" J The English officers 
replied that they ‘‘did not know anything” about the matter and that the 
Sultan’s officers might "make enquiries." The officers of the Sultan, 
at this, warned them to require their men “not to violate” the terms, and 
asked them to “send to the Sarkar " “all the captives, money, etc * 
which they might have carried with them. [Page 5b.] The English 
officers replied '‘again” that “they had not a single thing nor a single 
man" with them ; and they “asked" the Sultan’s officers “to make a 
searching enquiry" and “find out" if they could detect anything. The 
U A sad-Ila/il-Sardars’’ [Sultan’s officers] then took from them a written 
statement about the matter, after which '‘the cursed and unworthy" 4 
English il Sardars n were “allowed to go," 

( To be continued ) 

Surath Charan Sen Gupta 


1 Captain Oakes has described how Gen. Matthews received a 
message from the Sultan to see him with some other English officers. 
He has mentioned the names of the officers who accompanied Gen. 
Matthews on this occasion and has described also what became their 
fate (see later issue). 

2 The word in the MS. is tushafc-k ha na > which lit . means, a 
wardrobe. [Steingass, Johnson .] There may be an error in the MS. 
The word meant here is perhaps tusha-khana (tosha-kkana)-~~me aning, 
store-house, treasury (also wardrobe). It appears, at any rate, clear 
that here store-house or treasury is meant, 

3 A part of the above charges is substantially corroborated by 
the statement of Lt. Sheen (see later issue . 

4 “ Na-Sardarand-tnal'unT 



The Philosophy of Dharma (Law) 

ii 

Application and Analysis 

Vijhanesvara drew a legitimate distinction between Ethics and Law 
proper in his commentary on Yajnavalkya. 1 And although this is the 
right procedure from the technical stand-point, the whole trend of 
Hindu legislation is to reinforce law with moral principles and ideals* 
The minute technique of codified law does not naturally concern itself 
with the question of sanctions so long as its demands are satisfied by 
what is ready to hand. Its application assumes primary importance. 
But in analysing law into its various expressions in society, reference 
to ethical principles becomes necessary and unavoidable ; for law is at 
last the moral judgment of the race as well as of the age. “Laws are 
chiefly important as giving definiteness and permanence to the best 
traditions of a people which must be engraven on their souls before 
they can have much efficacy on the statute books”. 2 3 To find out the 
constituents of law, or those expressions of it, which are usually accept- *. 
ed unchallenged and unquestioned, it is pre-supposed that moral in- 
tuition, whatever be its metaphysical character and social vehicle, 
is at the back of the whole procedure as permanent basis and 
constant support. 5 Its representation on the social and political 
planes is effected in various ways and that again according to the 
nature of circumstances. Thus it may be equated with custom, 
conduct, justice, duty and social good. These appear more or less 
important in proportion to their utility within the social structure and 
abstraction in social thought. 

(a) The most common expression of law is in custom in every 
country of the world. Both the Mahabharata and the Manu Samhita 
have emphasised its usefulness. The Epic says that dharma (law) 
rises from and resides in custom, 4 Similarly Manu has declared : 


1 K. L. Sircar, Rules of Interpretation in Hindu Law, Lee. X, 

p. 116. 

2 Mackenzie, Outlines of Social Phil, p. 9 7 - 

3 See Supra, Basis of Law, p. 

4 Vana Parva, 149, Moksadharma Parva, 259. 

I. H. Q„ DECEMBER, 1926 
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u Custom is the highest dharma dictated by §ruti as well 
as smrti. The sages having seen the way of dharma through 
custom have accepted it as the root of highest tapas.** 1 
But it is to be noted that the Epic raises an objection here which 
points to a different, perhaps an idealistic, interpretation which is in 
keeping with its philosophy. It definitely states “that custom alone 
cannot be dharma’* 2 for “nowhere is found that custom which does 
good to all” 3 or ‘'which is not disregarded” 4 * somehow or other. 

(b) That law can be interpreted as good conduct is seen in the 
dictum of Yajiiavalkya, viz. “Dharma is Sadacara,” (good conduct) 6 
although Balambhatta is inclined to accept it as merely “conduct of 
good men” making the compound a tat-purusa one instead of karma- 
dharaya. 6 In such a case it is equal to the famous proverb — “Maha- 
jano yena gatah sa panthah i.e., that is the way by which good men 
have trod. 7 The Mahabharata has laid down that the objective of 
sadacara is good to the self, 8 and “acara is the container of dharma 
which is known through it.” 9 But it does not stop here ; it shows a 
vicious circle in the argument. It says — “In the sacred books dharma is 
defined as the conduct of good men and good men are said to be those 
who follow dharma. This indication points out that dharma and good 
men are reciprocally dependent, therefore who is good and what is 
dharma cannot be proved from this” 10 yet “what wise men establish as 
dharma is merely followed even today.” 11 Further “what may suit a 
man in good conditions as dharma may not be so to one in 
danger.” 1 2 

(c) Law as justice is on the whole an abstract conception and 
consequently involves the idea of duty. It is here, as among the 
Greeks, that Hindu ethical thought touches the root of the problem. 
Manu says in a straight way that “where righteousness is violated 

by unrighteousness and truth by falsehood there the whole 

(judicial) assembly is said to be destroyed” for “righteousness violated 
destroys (the world) but maintains it when it is itself preserved. 13 Manu 

i Manu Samhita, I, ioi, no. 2 Moksadharma Farva, 262. 

3 Ibid., 260. 4 Ibid. 

5 Yajnavalkya I, 7, S. C. Vidyaratna’s ed., p. 13. 

6 Balambhafcta’s gloss, S. C. Vidyaratna’s ed., p. 14. 

7 Apaddharma Parva, 132. 8 AnuSasana Parva, 104. 

9 Moksadharma Parva, 259. 10 Ibid., 260. 11 Ibid. 

i2 Ibid. 13 Manu Samhita, VII, 14, 15* 
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answers the old question, what is justice, by saying that “it consists 
in the application of righteousness (dharma, law) to all cases arising 
between the members of the state.” 1 Similarly the epic adds “equal 

consideration of all beings is (the) highest rule.” For “that man 

who considers all beings like himself is sought by the gods together 
with his supreme position beyond the worlds.” 2 * “Equal protection 
of all who are liked or disliked constitutes dharma's self.” 3, Sukra 
has the pithy idea that this moral virtue “is useful in all cases and is 
a means to the preservation of human society.” 4 It is thus intimately 
connected with the state itself. 

As usual with the Mahabharata justice is opposed by the extreme 
egoism of Hobbesian and Nietzschian philosophy. This stratum of 
thought running parallel to the excellent idealism of the Epic mixes 
freely with the layer of clever sophistry like that of Greek philosophy. 
Says the Epic : 

"Some powerful men have concluded, that “it is wrong to 
appropriate by force” is the rule of the weak. The rich too 
designate it the rule of poverty which is due to ill luck.” 5 * 
“For the strong, all acts are according to dharma, all food is 
diet, all things are pure and personal.”* 

In an ideal of this type there can be absolutely no room for justice 
and fair-play. It is based on its psychological back-ground that 
“that appears to be good to which people are excessively attached.” 7 

(d) The conception of duty (professional or otherwise) follows 
naturally from that of justice and hence it is equally related to society. 
It is justice applied particularly to personal cases that gives rise to 
duty. And this is (<r Sva-dharma” i.e. one's own duty. Consequently 
dharma as duty is the adverse of dharma as law.” 8 The Mahabharata, 
Manu and Sukra have given full recognition to the principle of Svadharma 
to be the irreducible minimum measure of personal responsibility.® The 
Gita and Manu have emphasised Sva-dharma in the following lines — • 


1 Ibid., VIII, 3. Cf. Pol. Theo. & Inst, of Hindus, p. 210. 

2 Moksadharma Parva, 262, 259. 3 &tnti Parva, 1 21* 

4 Sukra-Niti, p. 2. 

5 Moksadharma Parva, 259. 6 Asramavasika Parva, 30. 

7 Moksadharma Parva, 184. 

S Pol, Theo, and Inst, of Hindus, p. 211. 

9 Santi Parva, 67; Manu Samhita, VII, 21-24; Sukra Nlti, I, 45 'S 1 * 
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(a) ''One's own duty, however diffident, is superior to another's 
duty perfectly done* The duty of others is dangerous (to 
be performed by other) ; even death is preferable in perform- 
ing one's duty." 1 

(b) “It is duty to do one's work though low, another’s duty 
should not be undertaken. He is doomed (fallen) who takes 
to another’s duty when able to discharge his own." 2 

(c) “God is never so pleased as when one’s own duty is properly 
discharged," 3 

(d) “Another's dharma is. to be renounced like the most beauti- 
ful wife of another person.” 4 

The spirit of the verses quoted above is similar to Bradhy’s dictum, 
“My own station and its duties. 5 ' 5 This is organically connected 
with the system of VarnaSrama of the Hindu sociologists, also called 
V arnasrama~dharm» . Plato also has the idea of functional differentia- 
tion and consequent duties in his Republic. 6 Eucken speaks of a 
positivism of this type. "Positivism assigns to each single unit within 
a specified order a certain definite place and gives him a definite task 
to perform. While the individual man is engaged in the full develop- 
ment of his own personal powers, he is at the same time furthering 
the interests of the transcendent whole.” 7 Sva-dharma being the 
standard, the state was empowered to enforce it according to Manu, 
the Mahabharata and Sukra* — 

(a) '‘The king should not spare father, teacher, friend, mother, 
wife, son and priest, if any one of them does not keep to 
(his or her) own duty.” 8 

(b) tc It is the duty of the king to establish the people in. their 
own and respective duties by putting an awe-inspiring 
mien.” 9 - 

(c) “By the terrible use of the engine of sovereignty, he (the 
king) should maintain the subjects, each in his proper duty”. 


I Gita, III, 35. 2 Manu Samhita, X, 97. 

3 Harita Samhita, VI, 19. 4 Atri Samhita I, 18. 

5 Pol. Thee. & Inst, of Hindus, p, 21 1. 

6 Sect. 415, Jowett's Trans. 

7 Eucken, The Individual and Society, p. 33. 

8 Manu Samhita, VIII, 335. 

9 Apaddharma Parva, 143. 
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And “so himself being dutiful the king should appoint the 
subjects to their own duties”, 1 

(d) “The king, who punishes them that renounce their own 
dharma or follow another's becomes glorified in the celestial 
region.’' 2 

But Epic sophistry raises the question that the conception of duty 
is very changeful. It asserts that “according to time, place, circums- 
tances and persons, dharma becomes adharma and adharma 'becomes 
dharma. 3 Hence dharma has to be rational, since the same act may 
at times be righteous and unrighteous. 4 * It is true, therefore, that the 
course of the world cannot go on by sticking to one aspect of dharma. 3 
Its essence must be determined by reason 6 inasmuch as “the dharma 
of one in safety cannot be the dharma of one in danger”. 7 It is never 
constant, every new age creating its new dharma”. 8 

The problem of the measure of duty — how much of it should be 
done under what circumstances and to whom — is met with here and 
needs some attention, duty will be a very vague and indefinite term 
after the criticisms advanced by the Epic. No standard can be fixed 
for a thing which is itself indeterminate. The reply is suggested by 
Yajfiavalkya, though in a different context, and may be worked out 
through its implication ; and then it is seen to be parallel to a certain 
extent to the interpertation of the ethical golden mean of Aristotle. 
On the basis of Yajnavalkaya,® Vijnanesvara says in describing the 
“efficient cause of dharma" that of proper time, place, means, faith 
and person, “all or some of them must be taken according to 
occasion” x0 The point is that these go to indicate the required 
measure. 

(e) Social good — abstract though fhe term is in the highest 
degree — is in its general and comprehensive interpretation 
what the Epic evidently understands as dharma or tne 
essence of law, notwithstanding all its destructive sophistry 
in regard to other definitions. Yet it is not inclined to 


i Sukra-Nlti, pp. 12, 14. 2 Atri Samhita, I, 17. 

3 Moksadharma Parva, 310 ; Rajadharmanu§asana Parva, 88. 

4 Apaddharma Parva, 142. 5 Ibid. 

6 Ibid., 141. 7 Ibid., 130. 

8 Moksadharma Parva, 232. 9 Ibid., 6. 

IO The Mitaksara, S. C. Vidyaratna's ed., p. 13. 
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narrow it down only to its social application. The main 
drift of its argument is that dharma is really “the good of air 
and “is established for course of the world.” 1 Again “it is 
very difficult to find out real dharma. (But it is certain) 
that “it has been created for the sake of the prosperity, 
salvation and removal of the troubles of men. Therefore that 
is true dharma through which people become progressive, 
free from difficulties and possessed of ultimate salvation.” 2 3 

It agrees fully with the Vaisesika definition that dharma is 
“abhyudaya-nihsreyasa-siddhi/’ i.e., the realisation of both worldly 
and other-worldly good” 0 

Prof. Radhakrishnan says, “Dharma or righteousness is the stable 
condition which gives man perfect satisfaction. It helps him to gain 

salvation as well as happiness Dharma is relative and dependent 

on the condition of society. It has always a social implication. 
It is the bond which keeps society together. Dharma develops the 
solidarity of society. It aims at the welfare of all creation.” 4 5 Soma- 
deva Suri has also defined dharma “as that which promotes the greatest 
good of society” Its social expressions are sympathy, doing good 
and non-injury to all. 6 

Further idealisation led the Epic to conclude that “dharma us 
the highest and the only good/’ 7 8 9 Its character comprises all its many 
aspects, since after all “dharma is one.” 0 It is also “constant" 7 
Therefore all dharmas lead to “one state,” * and any one dharma 
may lead to the eternal dharma.® This is like the stoic doctrine of 
virtues, one virtue leading to others, and all are known when pile 
is known. The unity of dharma, thus enunciated, connected ethics 
with politics and sociology in the Hindu philosophic thought of 
the time, and allowed religion to operate in spheres, where it is said to 


1 Moksadharma Parva, 262, 259. 

2 RajadharmanuSasana Parva, 109. 

3 VaiSesika Sutra, I, I, 2 ; Hinduism, p. 73. 

4 Ind. Phil. pp. 505-6. 

5 Nltivakyamrta, 1 , cited in Pub. Ad. in Anc. Ind., p. 275. 

6 Moksadharma Parva, 259 j AnuSSsana Parva, 164. 

7 Prajagara 32 ; AnuSasana Parva, 164, 150. 

8 AnuSasana Parva, 162, 9 Moksadharma Parva, 293. 

9 Ibid., 164, to Vana Parva, 149. 
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be out of place unfortunately according to the tendencies, of the 
modern day infused probably by the new-born scientific spirit In 
showing the nature of dharma the epic adds that “truth is naturally 
unqualified,* 4 i. e., it is abstract ; “it becomes dharma when it is quali- 
fied” in application. 1 2 “Law (proper, or political law) is that which 
spreads dharma.” 3 4 5 For, after all “the whole world is established on 
dharma” 3 

Kinds , Proofs and Ways 

The necessary ethical implications of law bring in a number of 
views, such as kinds, proofs and ways of dharma. Apparently these 
have nothing to do with law proper or political law, but their relation 
to social justice and duty is evident and clear. They come along with 
the instruments of interpretation used above and help the under- 
standing of the moral side or implication of law. 

Dharma is said to be of three kinds — vedic, smarta and customary 4 
being roughly the forms in which it was accepted generally by the legis- 
lators. Its proofs are also these — observation, the vedas, and practice.® 
It is difficult to say what is exactly meant here. The ways to 
dharma are eight according to the epic, viz., vajria, study, charity, 
tapas, truth, forgiveness, self-control, uncovetousness. 5 This compares 
favourably with the eight-fold path of Buddhism. It is called the Aryan 
eight-fold path discovered by the Tathagata and h the first sermoct on 
setting in motion the wheel of law, right belief, right speech, right 
aspiration right conduct, right mode of livelihood, right effort, righc- 
mindedness and right rapture. 7 It is to be noted that there Is a gulf 
of difference between the orthodox ethics of the epic and the heterodox 
psychology of the Buddha. He “did not declare open war against 
the ceremonialism of the time but tried to infuse moral significance 
into its forms and thus undermine it.” 8 No room is allowed by him 
to yajria, or tapas so important in the Hindu codes of law. Mana has 


1 Anugita Parva, 35. 

2 Rajadharma Parva, 121. Narada ( 1 , 4 °) places dharma below 
law — “Vyavaharo hi balavan dharmas tenavahlyate.” 

3 Apaddharma Parva, 167. 

4 Baudhayana, I, 1 ; Va§isfcha, I, 4-5 ; Anusasaha Parva, 141. 

5 Ibid., 162 ; Manu Samhita, II, 12. 6 Aranyaka Parva, 2. 

7 Ind* PhiL, p. 420. $ lbid -> P* 
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ten signs of dharma— contentment, forgiveness, restraint, uncovetous 
ness, purity, self-control, Intelligence, self-knowledge, truth, calm- 
ness. 1 Manu seems to have added two Items in advance of the epic, 
The Mitaksara gives six topics of dharma, viz. the dharma of Varna, 
of asrama, of Varnasrama, guna-clharma, nimitta-dharma and sadharana 
dharma. 2 3 

The following parabolic teaching is not without its lesson and 
truth in illustrating the many connections and ramifications of dharma. 
Such stories in the Epic are meant to carry home the message which 
in philosophic language would perhaps be too dry and unattractive. 
The importance of dharma in practical every-day life cannot be better 
stressed for the purpose of infusing righteousness and inculcating one 
of the deepest and most useful truths of moral and social philosophy, 
Dharma, character, truth, good work, strength and prosperity are 
figured here, each speaking out its own mind. — 

(a) Dharma — “I am dharma, I live where character is found” 

(b) Truth — “I am truth, I have to accompany dharma at all 
times.” 

(c) Good Work — “I am good work, f stay wherever trutH stays.*’ 

(d) Strength — C T am strength, I too have to live with good 
work.” 

(e) Prosperity — ct I am prosperity, I have to follow strength.” 5 

Dharma and Institutions. 

Dharma as “the operative criticism of all institutions” runs in an 
undercurrent all through beneath Hindu political philosophy. It was 
the great theme in the back-ground of all their social and political 
thought, never lost to view or allowed to be compromised amidst the 
difficulties of practical problems and the demands of changing times. 
From the Vedas down to the Sukra-Nlti, it appears again and again 
reminding men of action and men of thought of the truth that under- 
lies and upholds the complex expansive and diversified structure of 
society. They knew “all is gone when dharma is gone” and in the 
absence of standards and sanctions it would be simply chaos all around. 
References backwards and forwards to dharma rationally thought out 


1 Manu Samhita, VI, 92, 

2 Mitaksara, S, C. Vidyaratna’s ed. f pp. 3, 4. 

3 Rajadharmanusasana Parva, 124. 
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and at times partially realised meant for them that process of 
evaluation which like the oscillations of the compass showed the 
right directions and guided society towards the highest ideals. When 
Yudhisthira raised the question— “How can the service of dharma and 
the protection of the state be possible for a man” at one and the same 
time ? For Vthe two are (evidently) contradictory’* 1 — he was in fact 
judging the state on the criterion of righteousness by bringing the 
two concepts together. If the great epic has “an inner chronology” 
of its own, according to Jhering’s well-known phrase, this point ushers 
in the whole social, political and moral philosophy of the Santi Parva 
and the following didactic portions. A critical estimate of the state 
in relation to and in the light of dharma was wanted by the monarch 
who never did wrong. 

The application of the standard of dharma or righteousness to 
individuals, society and the state was the natural procedure. Their 
evaluation disclosed the object of their existence and their value itself 
increased or decreased with the assimilation and embodiment of 
dharma in them. A judgment of value was passed on them from the 
criterion of dharma. This ruling conception supplied permanence 
and value to all institutions and oriented them towards perfection. 
“All that raises human nature to a higher pitch, all that enables it 
to reach out to a fuller life, all that which produces harmony of work 
between the dualism of human nature yoking the horse of egoism 
to the car of altruism is dharma .” 2 “Dharma can establish heaven 
on earth .” 8 The question is how this can be done and hence the 
whole scale/ from the individual to the state, needs to be attuned to 
dharma. 

To start with the individual, it is evident that social good cannot 
be possible without the proper discharge of personal duties. This 
principle is Svadharma — one’s own — and is the minimum demanded 
from society. The state enforced it in favour of society, since £f man 
secures happiness in both the worlds by doing his own duty.” “Man 
does take up good, middling and bad works through the force of time.” 
But “he, who gives up his own duty .and takes up another’s, turns 
his whole work into adharma .” 4 And “through the power of politics 
(K§atr a- dharma) all can be well ordered,”* Svadharma must also 


2 RajadharmanuSasana Parva, 62. 
4 Ibid,, 65, 5 Ibid. 


1 See above. 

3 Ibid, 

I. H, Q,, DECEMBER, 1926 
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be inter-connected with other duties — everybody’s duty being related to 
other peoples* duties within the social whole. "Dharma is nursed by 
the Brahmana’s work” and ‘'the world gains dharma through the help 
of the Sudra, VaiSya and Ksatriya. If the above Varnas do not adopt 
peace (orderliness) they can never have the grace of God.” 1 

Speaking of people in general it was pronounced that “men advance 
or deteriorate-^this is the law of the world.” 2 The process of decay 
has to be arrested in order to ensure progress and such advancement 
depends on righteousness for “'dharma is victory.” 3 * "Through dharma*s 
power people become pure-hearted and free from sin.”* "They can 
according to their actions reach light and truth, i.e. heaven, or darkness 
and untruth, i.e., hell.” 5 * “Through good and bad works are seen 
evolution (rise and fall)” 5 It is only their own choice, for every one 
has great possibilities. “Within the human body there are both death 
and immortality” 7 “as well as virtue and sin, though they are 
opposed to each other.” 8 This finite-infinite nature of man proves that 
he is designed for the very highest stature and end. And there is 
the constant assurance that “no dharma goes in vain.”® 

For such a great assumption the problem naturally came to be the 
reconciliation of dharma with the social structure and its embodiment 
in the perfect machinery of social well-being. It practically included 
the whole of society together with other moral implications. The 
social orders are meant to help this process of spiritual culture and 
they are themselves said to be permeated with this noble purpose. 
"God is at the steps of the (four) aSramas.” 10 Man can see Him as 
he enters in. "By climbing the stairs man can attain the region of 
the gods ; whether a student, a householder, a dweller of the forest, 
an ascetic, one can reach the very highest stage by living according 
to Sastras, (i.e, dharma)/* 11 Indeed “all the four dramas are establish- 
ed for the preservation of dharma” 13 and “the fruit of life in the aj§ramas 
is salvation itself.” 18 These stages of life were instrumental to the 


1 Ibid., 63, 65. 

2 Mok§adharma Parva, 2244 

4 Ibid. 

6 Udyoga Parva, 45. 

8 Ibid., 201. 

IO Mok^adharma Parva, 242. 

12 Ibid., 194. 


3 Anu^asana Parva, 164. 

5 Mok^adharma Parva, 191. 
7 Mok^adharma Parva, 277. 
9 Ibid., 353. 

II Ibid. 

13 Ibid., 288. 
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highest human growth, step after step, towards the full realisation of 
dharma which ‘‘is the chief means to salvation /' 1 2 The state as the 
centre of society sees that everything is all right with these orders. 

The greatest of all institutions, the state, is not an exception to 
the criticism and rule of dharma. Anarchy was imagined to be the 
condition when none cared for dharma and hence “dharma disappear- 
ed completely / 52 In case of good and effective government “dharma 
spreads everywhere / 53 This connection between good government and 
dharma runs throughout the Hindu political thought. It was 
categorically expressed by saying that '‘the king and dharma are 

rec/procally protective ” 4 and “it is dharma which preserves the 

kingdom/ 5 ® It is further emphasised in the passages quoted below ; 

“The king is created for protecting dharma..,, ..(which) takes the 
shelter of kings. The king is made like the very self of dharma. To 
advance dharma to the best of ability is the duty of the king. When 
dharma is increased, the people increase, and when dharma disappears, 
the people also go down. It is never good to let dharma down. 

Evils are removed through the power of dharma (for) dharma was 

created for the birth and growth of beings. Therefore for the good 
of the people the king ought to protect dharma. He is truly king in 
whom dharma is ever present."* 

This is nothing but a judgment of the State represented by the 
king. But it does not end here, stretching, as it does, beyond the 
immediate concerns of government. Even the ages are, spoken of as 
politically conditioned from the point of view of general culture. 
Politics is the barometer of national culture, indicating its true level 
and pressure, How true it is even to-day in the East as well as in 
the West of democracy and empire, of peace and war, The ancients 
perhaps knew this better than the way in which it is understood in the 
modern time. The Epic adds,— 

“If the king is misled, the sacred fire, the Vedas, the sacrificial 
rites, and the four social orders and the four varnas would disappear 
and when the king goes wrong, elephants, horses, camels, cows, mules 
and asses all become weak/’’ “The king beings unrighteous, 
deformed, dumb and imbecile men come into being”. and 

1 Apaddharma Parva, 147. 

2 Rajadharmanusasana Parva, 59. 3 Ibid*, 69, 

4 Vana Parva, 30. 5 Rajadharmanufiasana Parva, 92. 

<5 Ibid., 90. 
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so do untimely winter and untimely summer, excessive rain, want of 

rain and many other dangers . 5 ' 1 

Hence the king was called “the maker of the age”, illustrating the 
close connection between politics and culture. This idea occurs in 
the Epic and the Sukra-ntti as well as in the Manu Samhita. 
The Mahabharata designates the king “the very likeness of the Yuga.” 
The prosperity and culture of the time is determined by the king's 
character : 

“Through the behaviour of kings, the four vugas — Satya, Treta, 
Dvapara and Kali — take their birth. The king is the very likeness of 
the yuga/” 2 

“The prince is the cause of time (L e. the maker of his age) and of 
good and evil practices. It is the king who is the cause of the origin 
of the good and evil of the world.* 3 

“The Krta l Treta, Dvapara, and Kali ages are merely the efforts 
of the king, who is therefore called yuga or age,” 4, 

Yuga D karma 

This is a general statement of the king's position so far as the 
cyclic periods are concerned. His agency sets them in motion or 
gives birth to them. It is a figurative way of practically measuring 
the goodness or badness of ages which are politically caused to a good 
extent. The political conditions show how far righteousness has been 
operating in society. 

Again, the four cycles or ages mentioned above had their own 
standards, and cyclic righteousness varied accordingly. In other 
words, the quality and quantity of righteousness determined the charac- 
ter of the ages. In the opinion of the Epic, 

“The first yuga is Satya ; in this yuga dharma has four legs 

(or parts)” i.e. stands full. “In the second or the Treta yuga dharma 
loses one leg,” i.-e*, -is only three-fourths. “In the Dvapara yuga 
dharma loses two legs or is only half. Then in the Kali yuga dharma- 
has only one leg/? i.6., is only one-fourth. a 

The political exposition of cyclic dharma or righteousness gives 
the following, result. It is nothing but a typical application to politics 


1 Rajadharmanusasana Parva# 90, 91;. 

2 Ibid., 91. 3 £§ukra-Nlti> pp. u, 259. 

4 Manu Samhita, IX, 301* 5 Yana Parva, X$$. 
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of the principles noted above, all the points of comparison being 

‘‘You need not be doubtful as to whether the king is the cause of 
time or time the cause of the king. The king is certainly the cause 
of time. For when he governs well and fully according to dandanlti 
(political science), it is Satya yuga. Not even a bit of unrighteousness 
can come in at this time and dharma is full and complete everywhere. 
When the king governs with three elements of the science of politics 
unrighteousness sets one foot in. This is the Treta yuga. When 
quite half of political ethics is left out, and the king governs only by 
the other half, it is called the Dvapara yuga. Unrighteousness sets 
two feet in (at this time). Political ethics being giving up altogether, 
the king may trouble the subjects in many ways, then it is the Kali 
yuga. In this yuga the practice of dharma disappears altogether.' 51 

The cyclic order is an old conception of the Hindus, arid time is 
divided into four ages from the creation of the world to the final 
destruction of it. Dharma is its substratum, since the loss of dharma 
means the end of time in its worldly manifestation. It is a different 
question with eternal time which is sometimes identified with God. 
Its relation to politics and society is a logical nexus, inasmuch as the 
expression of dharma is in social and political forms, i.e.» in society and 
politics. 

From the standpoint of the king it is stated that different rewards 
await him in after-life in proportion to the success and value of his 
government. Full heavenly bliss is for the king who gives rise to 
the Satya yuga. i 2 This is because the king is considered to be in short 
“the root of dharma (righteousness).” 3 And God Himself is said to 
have different colours in different yugas according to the degrees of 
righteousness contained in them. It is a disguised suggestion of 
the theory of values in relation to the actions of man. Says the 
Epic, — 

“First is the Satya yuga......Narayaiia (God) is white (in it). In 

the Treta yuga Narayana becomes red...... in Dvapara Narayana is 

yellow' and in the darkness-prevailing Kali yuga Narayana becomes 
black/ 5 Also— ‘ I (Narayana) become white in Satya yuga, yellow m 
Treta, red in Dvapara and black in Kali/’ 4 



i RajadharmanuSasana Parva, 70. 

3 Vana Parva, 4. 


2 Ibid. 

4 Vana Parva, 14S, 1&8* 
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Dharma as culture thus stands closely and necessarily related to 
politics ‘‘which keeps the whole world in order just as reins do the 
horses.” 1 The doctrine of dharma in its entirety imparts to the 
state the character of an institution for the advancement of culture. 
Herein the Hindu theory meets Aristotle’s conception of the state as 
means to the furtherance of the highest good of man. 2 Its relation 
to danda is for the purpose of coercion from this standpoint ; both 
the doctrines are correlated. Danda and dharma are the two poles 
of the state, “the two faces of the political Janus, one looking to the 
failures, the other to the triumphs.*’ 3 If danda is the authority of the 
state, dharma is its ideal. Danda enforces duties, while dharma as 
duty is but the obverse of dharma as law. Therefore “the doctrine 
of duty is identical with that of law turned inside out/' 4 Even pro- 
perty is designed for dharma 5 and its relation to the state is not 
merely that of adjustment, for the state itself expresses the spirit of 
dharma as it exists at the time. In reality, it is conceived of as “a 
vale of soul-making*' in the language of Keats, a training ground for 
men, which in Hindu phraseology would be equal to a dharma-produc- 
ing machinery or institution, securing even the ultimate salvation of 
all,® 

Above politics and human laws, the Hindus saw another plane of 
divine perfection, authoritative and watchful, supporting the world 
where man plays his many parts. Dharma, expressing the total value 
of these parts, charges from time to time according to their nature. 
But when utter confusion sets in undoing the very destiny of man, 
divine power moves to mend it or end it. This is the conception of the 
Gita in relation to the cyclic righteousness. God Himself re-establish- 
es righteousness after it has been overwhelmed and destroyed 
by man. Incarnations of the deity are necessitated by such climaxes 
of human degradation and sin. The incarnate god of the Gita says,— 

‘‘Whenever righteousness is overthrown and unrighteousness pre- 
vails, then I create myself. To save the righteous and to destroy 
the wicked and (thus) to re-establish righteousness, l am born in every 


1 R&jadharmanusasana Parva, 65. 

2 Pol. Theo, and Inst, of the Hindus, pp. 21 1-212, 

3 Ibid,, 210, 4 Ibid., 21 r. 

5 See Sec. on the Rise of Property. 

6- See supra. Origin of the State. 
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age. I am above birth and death and lord over all, yet I incarnate 
myself with the help of my own nature and through my own maya/* 1 

The Individual and the Four Ages 

The doctrine of the four ages is also applied to the individual on 
the basis of a text in the Aitareya Brahmana which runs thus — 

“Kalih sayano bhavati sanjihanas tu Dvaparah 
Uttisthams Treta bhavati Krtam sampadyate caran.” 

Svami Vivekananda in his endeavour to infuse spirit into the nation 
drew attention to this verse. His object was to rouse the people to 
spiritual activity. His own comment is given below : 

“For the foolish the Kali era is constant ; his era comes from 
outside. He who is on the path to freedom has nothing to 
do with Dvapara, Treta and Kali, for he begins to build for 
himself his own era, the Satya. He who lies down lazily, has 
the Kali age attached to him. He who wakes and sits up has 
Dvapara. He who has stood erect has Treta. And he who 
starts for the journey of emancipation creates the Satya age 
as he goes on/’ 2 

It is to be noticed that the last five lines of Vivekananda's comment 
are the literal translation of the Sanskrit orginal quoted above. 
Keith’s translation in the Harvard Oriental Series also yields the same 
meaning though verbally a little different 3 and without the positive 
religious turn given to it by the word “emancipation.” Plainly and 
clearly the implication is that it is man’s creative activity in private 
life as much in public life, which are again intimately connected to- 
gether at last, that determines the character of his time. This is as 
true of politics as of society in general where individuals have tp act 
and in most cases take the lead. The Aitareya Brahmana further 
has these intoductory lines for the purpose of -explaining its own 
meaning,— 

“The future of him who sitteth also sitteth, 

But that of him, who standeth, standeth erect, 

That of him, who recllneth, lieth down, 

The. future of him, that mo.veth, shall move indeed. 4 


i Gita, V (a free translation is given here). 
3 VII, in. 

3 Harvard Oriental Series, vol. 25, p. 302. 

4 Ibid. 
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Reading the two extracts together and joining up their imports 
their remains no doubt as to the Importacc of ethical activity on the 
part of the individual in respect of the civilisation of the time. It is 
like the power of points in an electrical field and the individual as 
such in social life can exercise simultaneously great and potent in- 
fluence for his own good and that of society in general. 

The position of the king as the individual head of the state and 
the maker of his age has already been dealt with in the preceding 
pages, 1 2 and that of the private individual is seen to be no less important. 
If society and dhartna (civilisation) are to be improved the individual 
must be in every case the centre of moral idealism and dynamical. 
The Aitareya Brahmana points out this dynamical personality for the 
regenerating activities. Schweitzer has remarked in the same strain 
but in modern terms that — • 

“The individual personality must be looked to as the agent 

in a new movement civilisation can only revive when there 

shall come into being in individuals a new tone of mind 
(independent of the one prevalent among the crowd and even 
in opposition to it) a tone of mind which will gradually win 
influence over the collective one and in the end deternine its 

character. It is only an ethical element. and the ethical 

comes into existence only in individuals/ 12 
What Schweitzer means by “the ethical element" is the dharma of 
the Hindu sacred books, which again is the very kernel of the golden 
age according to the ancients of both the East and the West. This 
determining factor has been thrown upon personal initiative and respon- 
sibility on the basis of pure psychological analysis and the experience 
of the race. It is very strikingly illustrated in the case of all great 
men who left their marks in the world. Emerson truly said, “God 
lets out a great man when He desires to move the world/’ 3 Here too 
the personal element is emphasised in' order to characterise the age 
and the world. The ultimate problem of the progress of civilisation, 
indicated through the proportion of righteousness or ethical quality 
depending upon the individuals composing society and the nature of 
leadership, turns upon the fact of the contribution made by the com- 


1 See above. 

2 Decay and Restoration of Civilisation, p. 73 * 

3 Representative Men, p. 47. 
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ponent parts that in the end again necessarily resolves into the 
character of persons going to form the whole. 

The conception of dharma, whether seen from the subjective or 
the objective point of view, is an element in the life of the individual 
and the community. It is true that “from the subjective standpoint 
it is considered not merely as a function of the mind (San.khya school) 
but also as a determination of the substantive self (Nyaya school) 
resulting from the purity of intention ; from the objective standpoint 
it is considered not merely as external Sastrika prescription (Bhatfca 
school) but also as apurva which is the essence of duty as an accom- 
plished verity of the moral order (Prabhfikara school). 1 2 Nothing can 

take away its philosophical value in all Hindu systems. On the other 
hand its progressive realisation is the object of the normal will con- 
ceived as a rational good for all. And goodness prevails only through 
the fruition of impulse to harmony accomplished in the time-process. 
This effort is the creator of gods and men, of beautiful fictions and 
what is noble in (act, of law and morals, of science and art. perhaps 
what is beautiful in nature, certainly of the significance of that beauty 
tons. Its operation is intelligent and purposive and ail embracing. " 
The ideal in order to be effective must be progressive, dynamic and 
creative, its reality being step after step, value after value, raised to the 
very ultimate. 

J. N. C Ganguly 


1 Maitra, Ethics of the Hindus, p. 237. 

2 Hobhouse, Rational Good, p. 159* 

I* H. Q., DECEMBER, 1926 
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Artistic Interest in Post-Asokan Sculpture 

There is a good deal of controversy regarding the origin of ASokan 
Art and the existence of the lithic sculpture in India before the age 
of Asoka. 1 But whatever be the origin of this art, and whether stone 
as a plastic material did or did not exist in this country before Afioka’s 
accession to the throne, there can be no denying that it was to the 
impetus given by this monarch that the Indian plastic art owes the 
credit it enjoyed later on, though the school of art with which his name 
is associated declined with his death and finally died away. With the 
decline of this school another school got up in its place, which we 
shall call the Post-ASokan school instead of the Sunga school, as some 
writers would have it. Our reason is that the Surigas had practically 
nothing to do with the development of this art. It flourished under 
ntonastic patronage though lay people often contributed towards the 
cost of the monuments. It is our purpose here to enter into a brief 
discussion of this art, and to trace the gradual change of artistic interest 
during the two centuries preceding the Christian era during which the 
Post-ASokan art flourished. 

In order to trace this change we shall follow the sequential order 
of the different monuments established by Sir John Marshall 2 and 
supported by Rat Bahadur Ram a prasad Chanda, 3 These two 
scholars have investigated this question of sequence on indepen- 
dent lines and have arrived at conclusions which are substantially the 
same. 

The earliest of these monuments is the railing of Stupa II of Sanchi. 
This railing is an important monument for the study of the early 
history of Indian Art inasmuch as it enables us to catch the string 


1 The finds of Mohen-jo-daro have conclusively proved the exis- 
tence of stone sculpture long before the advent of the Mauryas. But 
no connection has yet been made out between Mohen-jo-daro and 
Asokan sculptures and there is no evidence to show that the Mohen-jo- 
daro sculpture did live up to the time of Asoka. 

2 C. H. I., vol. I, chap, xxvi* 

3 Dates of Votive Inscriptions on the Stupas of Sanchi (M.A.S.C 
No. i, 1919). 
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that connects the sculpture on this railing with a previously existing 
school about which we at the present day can only guess. 

The most striking thing about this railing is the beautiful scrolls 
on some of the upright members of the structure. These scrolls are 
so beautiful and so bold in design that we cannot but admit that the 
artists of this railing had behind them the experience of a fairly long 
period of time extending over several generations. Vigorous floral 
creepers are the subject matter of these schools. The creeper is almost 
moving as in life. The flowers and sprouts shoot out of the stalk 
impatient with the spirit that is in them. There are the exhuberance 
of life, the vigour of youth, the buoyancy of spirit. In short, it is 
a brilliant masterpiece of floral decoration. This is one side of the 
picture. The other side is sadly disappointing. 

As we enter into the region of the living we are taken aback at the 
crudeness of the figures, all the more so, because in comparison with 
the floral designs which represent a developed stage of art culture, these 
figures are more or less primitive. The heart of the artist yearns for 
expression. But the stone would not respond to that yearning. He 
produces forms. He thinks, he takes them from Nature. But they are 
in reality but mockery of Nature. Though he is a bit well off in the 
delineation of lower animals, in the case of human figures he is a failure. 
He cannot rise above primitiveness. 

Besides these there are the Triratna, Dharmacakra and other 
symbols which are represented sometimes as being worshipped. No 
image of the Buddha is there, nor is there any attempt at represen- 
tation of Jatakas or any other story, which is the characteristic of the 
later age. Only symbols are worshipped, and it will be interesting 
to study how the mentality behind such representations changes. 

The next monument is that of Barhut. Here the vegetable 
decoration has manifestly lost much ground, though it still has an 
important place on the whole. The outer side of the Coping-stone is 
adorned with a brilliant frieze of lotuses. The inner side is divided 
into panels by an undulating floral stalk. There are the lotus medal- 
lions and half-medallions of the previous monuments. There are 
creepers with flowers on them supporting a woman or a bird or some 
other being. And some of these do, of course, speak of a good artistic 
conception on the part of the sculptor. But the naturalism of the 
former designs of plant life is not to be found at Barhut. It has not 
those brilliant scrolls ; the lotus medallions are often weaker in compari- 
son with the specimens on the older monument t the undulating stalk 
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bears most absurd things. Instead of flowers we see ladies’ ornaments 
such as necklaces, earrings, and with them jack-fruits, mangoes, triratna 
symbols and various other things hanging from the stalk. Conception 

of the artist regarding vegetable decoration had undergone a decided 

change for the worse, and plant lite which was so long predominant 
has now begun to be superseded by intruders, human, sub-human and 
superhuman. The attention of the artist lias shifted to the new favour- 
ites and the older one has suffered in consequence. The result has 
been that human figures have improved, but signs of deterioration have 
set in upon the other side of the decoration. 

There has been a change in the outlook in connection with the 
animate world itself. Formerly men and animals were introduced 
simply as supplying motifs for decoration. But at Barhut they have 
an additional purpose in view, namely, that of edification. The artist 
has begun to represent stories on stone. Naturally the whole world has 
to participate in it and in this participation the inanimate world, for 
obvious reasons, has to subordinate itself to the animate world. The 
latter is the chief actor. The former only supplies the field for the 
action. 

These stories are all connected with the last as well as previous 
births of the Buddha. But the important thing about them is 
that the stories in connection with former births is vastly preponderat- 
ing over those connected with the life of Sicldhartha. Another very 
remarkable feature is, as is well known, that the place of the main 
actor, Gautama, is always kept vacant. Various explanations have 
been put forward to explain this curious feature ; but the real explana- 
tion seems to lie in a dialogue in the Mahaparinibbanasutta 1 wherein 
the Buddha says : 

“Hinder not yourselves, Ananda, by honouring the remains of the 
Tatliagata. Be zealous, I beseech you, Ananda, in your own behalf. 
Devote yourselves to your own good. There are wise men, Ananda, 
among the nobles, among the Brahmins, among the heads of the 
houses, who are firm believers in the Tatliagata; they will do due 
honour to the remains of the Tathugata.” 

This might have led the Samgha nut to portray and honour the 
figuie of the Buddha, for that might '‘hinder” them from their “own 
good.” 


I V, 24. 
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At Bodh-Gaya we find that the floral side of the decoration deteriora- 
ted further. The lotus medallions that have come down to the level 
of mere conventionals are puerile, and worthless immitations of 
Barhut and Sanchi. The brilliant frieze on the coping stone of 
Barhut has been immitated to some extent, but it is dull, dead and 
commonplace. The scroll which was the pride of Sanchi Stupa II is 
altogether absent from Bodh-Gaya. But human and animal figures 
have improved a good deal ai d their claim to predominance has been 
practically established. In fact where a floral decoration was expected 
in the coping-stone, we find an animal frieze has occupied the place. 
Bodh-Gaya has not much of story-telling and we do not propose to 
draw any inference from that. 

With the gateways of Sanchi the story is the same, namely, that 
of supersession of the inanimate by the animate. The race is decided. 
The latter has completely subdued the former and man has taken the 
supreme place. The stories represented are chiefly life-stories of 
Gautama, though there are some connected with his previous births as 
well and some connected with Asoka. 

In one respect plant life have regained much of the ground it lost 
in the preceding period. In the representation of the foliage the 
artists have begun to take lessons from Nature. But the freedom 
of the earlier artists is wanting and the floral scrolls which adorn the 
pillars of the gateways are lacking in the spontaneity of the previous 
scroll-works and, what is more interesting, they occupy those faces of 
the pillars which least attract the attention. 

Thus we see the change. From plant-life the interest of the artist 
gradually moves towards animal life and towards man and to the 
Buddha. On the railing of Stupa II of Sanchi only symbols were 
represented, at Barhut the Jataka stories* i.e., those connected with 
previous births of the Buddha were utilised ; on the Sanchi gateways the 
artists were concerned with the life-stories of Gautama, nay, more than 
once they represented the seven Buddhas by symbols, independently 
of their connection with any story, and put them on the highest archi- 
traves of the tor anas. The tendency at this time was then towards 
the realisation of the Buddha figure in art. The artist was moving 
towards that goal. He felt a strong inclination to exalt and lionise 
the Master. The inclination worked on and before long the plastic 
representation of the Buddha was realised in sculpture. But it was 
not given to the sculptors of this school to take credit of this introduc- 
tion. When the time came, Sanchi had already lost her importance 
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as a centre of art culture probably for political reasons. As a matter 
of fact she ceased to produce works of art and had to meet her require- 
ments by importations from Mathura, as later remains go to show. 
After Sanchi Mathura became the important centre of Indian art and 
it is from this place that we get the earliest indigenous image of the 
Buddha. 

That the pictorial art was a new thing with these artists is evident 
from the system of continuous representation. The artist could not 
catch at the main action and every action had to be represented in 
detail. The titlings also prove the same thing. The people could not 
follow these stories, unless they were explained to them by means of 
titles. But gradually they grew acquainted with the system and when 
the Bodh-Gaya railings were constructed, the titlings were dropped. 

It may be noted here that we have had to do only with art as it 
existed in the monastic circle. We are absolutely in the dark as to 
how it fared in the hands of the lay members of the society. The 
injunction against honouring the remains of Buddha was meant for 
the Samgha people. The lay people were immune from its scope. 
On the contrary it is distinctly stated that the latter would come to pay 
their homage to the holy remains and we know that they did it. This 
seems to be of some significance. 

We now come to the problem of predominance of the floral decora- 
tion in the earlier monuments of the Pus t- A. so k an art. How the 
change of outlook interfered with this feature of the decoration will 
be sufficiently manifest from a comparison of a scroll of early workman- 
ship with the one on the outer face of the right pillar of the West 
Gateway of Stupa I of Sanchi. The latter is composed mainly of lions 
set back to back instead of creepers and flowers as before. Sir John 
Marshall 1 has explained this question of the predominance of the foliage 
by arguing that it is due to the Indian artist's “innate aptitude for the 
handling of ornamental and particularly of floral patterns/' That 
this “innate aptitude" was not always equally strong we have already 
seen. Granting that the Indian has always possessed this aptitude, the 
question still remains open as to how in ornamental designs a high 
degree of excellence could be attained by artists who could not rise 
above the level of memory-images in the treatment of living forms. The 
explanation is to be sought elsewhere. An analysis of the earlier sculp- 
tures will bring to the surface that the sculptor there was quite proficient 


I Guide to Sanchi, p. 1 39. 
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in the art of designing, but in that of chiselling he was but a neophyte. 
This can be explained only in one way, namely, that the artist had a 
living tradition to guide him in the matter of floral designs and that his 
predecessors were not much accustomed to the portrayal of human 
figures. These predecessors were probably used to brush and pigment 
instead of the chisel which was a new tool in the hands of the Post- 
Asokan artists. That the walls of the cells of the monastaries were 
decorated with floral paintings and not with human figures is proved 
by a passage in the Cullavagga (VI, 3, 2) in the Vinayapitaka in 
which the Buddha says : 

“You are not, O Bhikkhus, to have imaginative drawings painted — 
figures of men and figures of women. Whosoever does so. shall be 
guilty of dukkata. I allow you, O Bhikkhus, representations of wreaths 
and creepers and bone-hooks and cupboards.” 

The rules with respect to the Bhukkunis are stricter. They are 
forbidden by the 41st Pacittiya of the Bhikkuni-Vibhanga even to 
see such paintings. 

Here then we get the explanations of the spirit in the earlier works 
of Post-Asokan art. 

N. K. Tarafdar 


The Early Adventures of Guru Govind Singh 

11 

III. THE BATTLE OF NAD AUK 

As we have said before, after the victory of Bhangani the 
Guru did not remain at Paunta but came to Kablur where he 
founded the village of Anandpur. Many days passed and the 
Guru ‘fostered the faithful and rooted out all the wicked*. 1 Those 
who had kept themselves away from the field of Bhangani were 
driven out of the place, and the Guru thus seems to have busily 
engaged himself in putting his house in order. He was now ap- 
parently living on friendly terms with Raja Bhim Chand of Kahlur 
and the occasion soon came when the Guru was called upon to 
give a positive demonstration of his friendship. 


1 Vicitra Natak y viii. 38. 
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Dr. Narang states that the battle of Bhangani made a great 
impression upon the Rajas and they now began to regard the 
Guru’s propaganda with the seriousness it deserved. The Rajas 
hastened to make an offensive and defensive alliance with him, and, 
supported by the Guru, at once took up the course of passive resistance 
and refused to send up their yearly tribute to the imperial ex- 
chequer. An army was' sent against the Rajas by the Government 
to realise the arrears and 'a bloody battle was fought near Nadaun 
in which the Rajas, with the help of the Khalsa, inflicted a 
severe defeat on the imperial troops’. 1 2 3 But it must be pointed 
out here that there is no evidence for such a general statement. 
The Khalsa had not yet come into existence- and the battle of 
Nadaun was not won by the united effort of the Hill Rajas, 
backed up by the forces of the Guru. The account given in the 
VScitra Natak is rather involved, and it often becomes difficult 
to understand to which party a particular Raja belonged, but it is 
certain that at least Raja Kripal of Kangra and Raja Dayal of 
Bijharwal fought on the side of the Muhammadan general, and 
there is no suggestion anywhere that the defection of the Rajas 
had any connection with the Guru’s victory at Bhangani. 

The Guru’s account begins rather abruptly. He says, “Many 
days passed in this way till Miyan Khan went to Jammu and 
sent Alif Khan to Nadaun. Immediately quarrel broke out with 
Bhim Chand. The Raja called me to assist him in the struggle 
and I joined his side/* Miyan Khan thus seems to have been 
entrusted with a specific mission, and while he himself went to Jammu 
to settle accounts with the trans-Ravi principalities, he sent his 
lieutenant Alif Khan eastwards with the object of bringing the Kangra 
Hill States under subjection. This is confirmed by the Gur Bilas/ and 
it thus appears that during the Emperor's continued absence in the 
Deccan great administrative irregularities arose in the Punjab and 
the Hill Rajas took advantage of the situation in withholding pay- 
ment of tribute. During the so-called Pathan period these Rajas 
continued to maintain, more or less, practical independence of the 

1 Narang, Transformation of Sikhism , pp. 90, 91. 

2 I have sought to establish this point in my paper on the 
Vicitra Natak ( Indian Historical Quarterly, June, 1925). 

3 Vicitra Natak , ix. 1,2. 4 Gur Silas, vii. 30, 31. 
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Delhi Government, but ‘with the advent of Mughal, ascendancy they 
were compelled to bow to a foreign yoke.’ Kangra was conquered, 
by Akbar and soon afterwards the other principalities of the, 
western hills came directly under his control. The fort of Kangra 
was garrisoned by imperial troops under a Mughal Faujdar. Next, 
Todar Mai ‘annexed a large portion of the Kangra Valley and made 
a similar demand on each of the other States proportionate to their 
means/ The Emperor’s Finance Minister is said to have ‘taken the 
meat and left the bone, i.e., the fertile tracts were all annexed 
and the Rajas were left only the bare hills. ‘To ensure the 
fidelity of the Hill Rajas, Akbar adopted the policy of 
retaining as hostages at his court a prince from each of the states, 
and we learn that in the beginning of Jahangir’s reign there 
were 22 young princes from the Punjab Hills in attendance on 
the Emperor’. Since the conquest by Akbar the Hill chiefs were 
tributary to the Empire and it seems that they were liberally treated. 
‘They were left much to themselves in the government of their 
principalities and were allowed to exercise the functions and wield 
the -power of independent sovereigns.’ In spite of one or two isolated 
instances of rebellion, the Hill Rajas, on the' whole, seem to have 
continued in friendship with the Imperial Court, ‘as is proved by the 
letters and valuable presents received from the emperors and still in 
the possession of many of the old royal families/ On the whole, the 
Mughal rule sat very lightly on the Raja?, and ‘some of the chiefs, too, 
gained a high place in the imperial favour and were given mansab or 
military rank in the Mughal army and advanced to important offices 
in the administration .’ 1 The inducement must have been very great 
for these people to rise in rebellion against the Government and it 
seems hardly likely that the Guru’s propaganda was the only or the 
sole cause of it, particularly as the disaffection seems to have spread 
even among the states of the Dogra Circle on the western side of the 
Ravi. As Macauliffe suggests 2 it therefore appears more probable that 
a general laxity in the administration encouraged the Hill Rajsls to 
stop payment of tribute, though there cannot be any doubt that the 

~ ~ 1 See the admirable article on the “Mian”, a superior class of Hill 
Rajputs, by Dr. J. Hutchison of the Chamba Mission {Glossary of 
Punjab Tribes and Castes , vol iii). 

2 Macauliffe, Jbid. % vol. v, p. S r * 

I. H. CK-. DECEMBER. 1926 IO * 
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Guru played a very important part in the later developments, as we 
find that the first expedition sent by Dilawar Khan and possibly also 
the second were directed specifically against him. 

The Sikh records state that Alif Khan, in the first instance, addressed 
himself to Raja Kripal of Kangra. The latter submitted readily and 
also perhaps persuaded Raja Dayal of Bijharwal to pay tribute to 
Alif Khan. Kripal then suggested to Alif Khan that ‘Raja Bhim 
Chand of Bilaspur was the greatest of all the allied Hill chiefs. Were 
he first to pay tribute, all the rest would follow his example, and then 
there would be no necessity for warfare.’ Acting on this suggestion 
Alif Khan sent an envoy to Bhim Chand, but the latter refused to pay 
tribute and prepared for war. 1 2 

Raja Kripal possibly did not exaggerate when he said that Bhim 
Chand was the greatest of all the allied chiefs. Even when a mere 
boy of fourteen, he successfully defended his throne against a power- 
ful pretender over whom he gained a signal victory, ‘the first of a 
brilliant series of successes in the field of arms.’ He afterwards defeat- 
ed the Rajas of Bashahr, Mandi and Kotkhai,- and it is, therefore, just 
in the fitness of things that we should find him at the head of the 
allied combination against Alif Khan, though the crowning achieve- 
ment of his life was yet to come. From the Guru’s account we learn 
that the combination included, besides Bhim Chand and the Guru 
himself, Raja Sukhdev of Jassrot, Prithi Chand of Dadhwar, and two 
other powerful chiefs, named Ram Singh and Raj Singh. 3 Bhim 
Chand did not wait to be attacked but immediately advanced to give 


1 Macauliffe, Ibid., vol. v, pp. 51-52 ; G»r Bi/as, vii, 31-37. 

2 Simla Hill S/ales Gazetteer, B Hasp ore, p. 6. 

3 Vicitra Natak , ix. 3-4. The Guru does not tell us where- 
from Raj Singh and Ram Singh came. This Ram Singh was very 
probably the same person whom we find in alliance with Raja Gopal 
of Guler on the occasion of Hussian Khan’s expedition. The Gur 
Bilas and the Suraj PrakaS state that he was the Raja of Jaswal, 
while, according to Macauliffe, the Raja of Jaswal, no doubt, assisted 
Bhim Chand on the occasion, but his name was Keshari Chand {Gur 
Bilas, vii, 43 ; T. Banerjee, Life of Guru Govind Singh in Bengali 
p. 74 ; Macauliffe, vol. v, pp. 51-52). However, all our records tell 
us that Raja Gopal, in his struggle against Hussain Khan, had only 
one powerful chief as his ally, whose name, according to the Guru, 
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battle to A lit Khan, who had taken his position near Nadaun, 1 a 
petty town on the left bank of the Beas, 20 miles south-east of Kangra 
town. The Muhammadan general, together with Raja ICripal of 
Kntocli and Raja Dayal of Bijharwal, ‘was encamped on an eminence 
and had, therefore, superiority of position.’ 2 The Guru’s descrip- 
tion of the battle is rather confused and it is not easy to understand the 
various phases and the developments. It seems that the action 
commenced with an attack on Kripal Cliand but it was driven back, 
and then Bhim Chand organised another offensive on a bigger scale. 
All the allied chiefs, as well as the Guru, were called upon to participate 
in the attack, Bhim Chand himself leading, ‘invoking the name of 
Hanu man in his mouth.’* Kripal fought with great determination 
and bravery and ‘exhibited the true virtues of a Rajput.’ 4 But 
the allies fought desperately and soon the troops of Katoch were sur- 
rounded on all sides. The peoples of the tribes of Nanglu, Panglu, 
Jaswal and Guler advanced in order, but Raja Dayal of Bijharwal 
defended mightily/ and the position was momentarily relieved. At 


was Ram Singh. The Guru also informs us that on the side of Raja 
Go pal of Guler, the Raja of Jaswal fought with great determination 
(Victim Natak, xi, 33 ). Ram Singh, therefore, was none other than 
the Raja of Jaswal and it seems that Macauliffe is wrong. (See also 

Gur Bilas, vii, 90). But the accounts that we possess are so involved 

and confused that it is unsafe to hazard any definite opinion. _„ m ~ 

1 Kangra District Gazetteer, p. 2 S 8 . In later days it became 
‘a favourite residence of Raja Sansar Chand, who built himself a palace 

at Amtar, on the river bank, one mile from the town, where he held 

his court during summer/ . Q 

2 Vicitra Natak, ixj 2. 3 Ibid., ix, 6. 4 ’’ 1X * 

5 Vicitra mtak, ix. 16. Thus it appears that Guler also support- 
ed Bhim Chand. This is confirmed by the Gur Bite (vu,4i). _ 

Nanglu is ‘a sept of Rajputs, descended from Chuha Mian, 

Sangar Chand ,6th Raja 

and Castes, vol m. p. I S 6). l ^ particular instance the 

sept of this nature. It seems to us th { Gu i eria and not to the 
Guru is referring to the clans of J form twQ of the six 

States of those names. Jaswa an t the states Q f those 

principal Katoch clans and gave their names tot 

names* 
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this stage the Guru himself entered into the fray, and his own 
part in the battle he thus describes — “Then this insignificant creature 
took up his gun and aimed at one of the Rajas. The Raja reeled 
and fell upon the ground, so unerringly was the shot directed, but even 
then the angry chief thundered. I then threw off the gun and 

took up my arrows in my hand. I drew out four and discharged all of 

them. Then again I took three others and discharged them with 
my left hand, (though) whether they struck anybody or not, I do not 

know. Then the Almighty God hastened the end of the fight 

and the enemy were driven out into the river.” 1 Alif Khan fled 
precipitately and Bhim Chand and his allies were completely victorious. 

The Guru states that after the victory he encamped on the 
side of the river and remained there for eight days. He visited the 
palaces of the various Rajas and then took his leave. The Rajas pro- 
ceeded in the other direction to negotiate peace. The two parties 
came to terms and the Guru, on his part, returned to Anandpur after 
having plundered the village of Alsun on his way.- We are thus 
introduced to two very interesting questions, viz., the reconciliation 
between the two parties and the plunder of the village of Alsun. The 
later Sikh records tell us nothing about the first and therefore 
we are left to mere guess-work. Whether Alif Khan also was a party 
in the negotiations or merely the Hill chiefs of the two sides came 
to an understanding among themselves, it is difficult to say. Very 
soon afterwards we find that Raja Bhim Chand of Bilaspore gave up 
his attitude of defiance, and it is significant that Raja Gopal of 
Guler and his ally Ram Singh, who subsequently distinguished them- 
selves in their struggle against Hussain Khan, were at first willing 
to come to terms by the payment of tribute. It may not be improbable 
that inspite of their initial success at Nadaun the Rajas became 
convinced of the futility of prolonging the struggle and came to an 
understanding among themselves that they would make their submis- 
sion, though, as we shall see later on, the demands of the Govern- 
ment proved too much for the resources of some of the Hill chiefs, and 
the excesses of the Muhammadan general, Hussain Khan, compelled 
them to continue the desperate game of defiance. In that case we would 
perhaps be justified in regarding the plunder of Alsun as an act 
of retaliation on the part of the Guru, for he might very well regard the 


l Vicitra Natak , ix, 17-19. 


2 Ibid.* ix, 22-24. 
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understanding referred to above as a desertion of himself. Macauliffe 
says that the village of Alsun was situated within the territories 
of Raja Bhim Chand of Bilaspore, but he gives a somewhat garbled 
version of the plunder. We are told that the inhabitants refused to 
sell supplies to the Guru’s troops and at last the Guru was com- 
pelled to order his followers that supplies be forcibly taken at current 
rates. 1 As far as we are aware, there is no authority for this 
statement and the evidence of the Vicitra Natak, 2 * the Gur Bilas** 5 6 
and the Panth Prakas 4 leaves little doubt that thei entire village was 
looted. 

IV. THE EXPEDITIONS OF DILAWAR KHAN 

The Guru had thus openly joined the standard of rebellion and 
inextricably compromised himself in the eyes of the Government. 
The position thus became somewhat curious. Some of the Rajas 
had stopped payment of tribute, and when the Government sent an 
army to enforce its demands, the Rajas took up arms and asked the 
Guru to help them, which he did. A brilliant victory for the allies 
followed, but still the Rajas determined to abandon their position and 
very probably came to an understanding among themselves that they 
would make their submission. This is, perhaps, the only way in 
which we can possibly interpret the Guru’s words about the treaty, 
already referred to. fi We need not be surprised, therefore, that the 
next expedition was sent specifically against the Guru himself and 
it shows clearly that the Guru had been playing a very important part 
in this affair, though we find it difficult to believe that his propaganda 
and encouragement were the sole or even the primary cause of the 
widespread disaffection of the Rajas, both of the Dogra and the 
Jullundhar Circles.® 


1 Macauliffe, Ibid vol. v, p. 54. 2 Vicitra Natak , ix, 24. 

3 Gur Bilas, vii, 70. 4 Panth Prakas, xxiv, 7* 

5 Vicitra Natak, ix, 23. The Guru says, ‘Then I took leave of 

the Rajas and returned home and they proceeded in the other direc- 

tion to negotiate reconciliation. The two parties came to terms and 
therefore the story ends.’ 

6 ‘It is a popular saying that between the Sutlej and the Chenab 
there are twenty-two principalities, eleven 011 either side of the Ravi. 
The cluster of states between the Chenab and the Ravi is termed the 
Dogra circle, while that between the Ravi and the Sutlej is knowh 
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The Guru informs us that after the battle of Nad.au n many days 
passed during which he was again engaged in hunting out the 
apostates. 1 But he was not allowed to remain long in this manner, 
and Dilawar Khan sent his son against him. It is difficult to say who 
this Dilawar Khan was. The Guru himself gives us no hint and there 
is no unanimity among the other Sikh records. The Suraj Prakas 
makes him the governor of Kashmir- while the Fanth PrakSS® says 
that he was the viceroy of Lahore. Bhai Sukha Singh 1 merely states 
that he was a Mussalman chief and Macau liffe* is of opinion that he 
was a semi-independent local chieftain, ‘who had attained power in 
the Punjab during the insurrections which arose while Aurangzib was 
employed in the Dakhan.’ We do not know on what grounds 
Macau liffe states that Dilawar Khan was a semi-independent local 
chieftan. To us it seems more probable that he was a Government 
official. A close study of the Vicitra Natak clearly reveals the fact 
that these expeditions form, as it were, so many links in a single 
chain. It has been seen that Miyan Khan had been, in the first 
instance, entrusted with the task of subduing the Hill Rajas and he 
had sent Alif Khan eastwards while he himself proceeded towards 
Jammu. Alif Khan failed and next came the son of Dilawar Khan. 
He, too, returned without achieving anything and then followed the 
expeditions under Hussain Khan and Jujhar Singh, two of the generals 
of Dilawar Khan. These also were defeated and killed and when the 
news of these repeated disasters reached Aurangzib, he became very 
angry and sent one of his own sons to the Punjab to set matters right. 
Thus it is clear that a regular and systematic campaign was being 
carried on against the Hill Rajas and it is very probable that it was 


as the Jullundhar circle (. Kangra District Gazetteer, p. 24). w <= 

have already seen that Jasrota of the Dogra circle actually assisted 
Bhim Chand at the battle of Nadaun and the fact that Miyan Khan 
himself went towards Jammu leaves little room for doubt that the 
rebellion was widespread. 

1 Vicitra Natak* x, I. 

2 T. Banerjee, Ibid., p. 174- 3 Panth Praha's, xxiv, 8 . 

4 Gur Bilas, vii, 75. 

5 Macauliffe, Ibid., vol. v, p. 55. Dr. Narang, on the other hand, 
states that Dilawar Khan was the Governor of Kangra (Narang. 

Ibid., p. 91.) 
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engineered either by the viceroy of Lahore or by the viceroy of 
Kashmir. 

Whatever that might be, we find that the son of Dilawar Khan 
made an attack upon the Guru, but to no purpose. His object seems to 
have been to surprise x*\nandpur and, with that end in view, he assem- 
bled his troops at about midnight and prepared for attack. 1 * When the 
Muhammadan army reached the bank of the river, the Guru was 
awakened by an attendant named Alam‘- and immediately the sound 
of alarm was raised. The Guru’s soldiers hastily armed themselves. 
But, in the meantime, the Khanzadu’s army gave up the struggle 
even before it was actually commenced. The Guru says, “The river 
wore a dreadful appearance and the soldiers suffered terribly from 
cold. From this side my heroes thundered and the bloody Khans fled 
with their weapons unused.” 3 Dr. Narang says that it was mainly 
owing to rain and the consequent overflooding of a neighbouring 
ravine that the Khanzadu had to beat a hasty retreat and we are 
told that "the grateful Sikhs up to this day call the ravine by the name 
of Himayati Nulla or the helpful brook.** Thus the expedition of the 
Khanzadu signally failed and the Guru informs us that the Muham- 
madans then vented their wrath on the poor people of Barwa and 
finally established themselves at Bhallan. 5 ' We have not been able to 
indentify these places, but Bhallan seems to have been a place of some 
strategic importance. It appears from the Guru’s account that with 
the disastrous end of Hussain Khan’s expedition, which followed that 
of the Khanzadu, Bhallan slipped away into the hands of the Rajas. 
Jujhar Singh recaptured it on behalf of Dilawar Khan but was im- 
mediately attacked by Gaj Singh. Bhallan witnessed the battle 
that followed and the Muhammadan party was again driven out. 6 

This discomfiture of the Khanzadu served only to strengthen 
the resolution of Dilawar Khan who immediately sent his slave-general 
Hussain Khan with a stronger army to retrieve the disaster. The 
subsequent developments make the initial aim of this expedition some- 
what obscure, but, as we have hinted before, it seems that in this 
instance, too, the objective was the Guru's stronghold at Anandpur. 
The Guru says that if Hussain had met Raja Gopal of Guler two 


2 Ibidu x, 3. 

4 Narang, Ibid.^ p. 91. 
6 Ibid*, xii, 2. 


I Vicitra Natak , x, 2. 

3 Ibid,, x, 6. 

S Vicitra Natak, x, 9. 
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days later, he would certainly have advanced upon Anandpur, but 
fortunately Destiny ‘had thrown the apple of discord amidst them’. 1 
Thus it seems probable that Hussain was unexpectedly diverted 
from the main object of his expedition and the failure of his negotia- 
tions with Raja Gopal of Guler saved the Guru from what might 
very well have been a disaster for him. 

At first Hussain Khan carried all before him. The Raja of 
Dadhwal was brought completely under control and his sons were made 
prisoners. Next, Hussain thoroughly looted the Dun, nobody being 
able to withstand him. Food grains were taken by force and then 
distributed among his own followers. It appears that he was soon 
joined by Raja Kripal of Katoch and Raja Bhim Chand of Bilaspore 
and his depredations continued. Soon after Raja Gopal of Guler, 
together with a powerful chief named Ram Singh, came to meet 
Hussain, ‘who felt extremely flattered and became blind in his vanity. 
He. did not even condescend to notice them and ‘with the Rajas 
of Katoch and Kahlur at his side, he thought that he was peerless in 
this world’. However, Raja Gopal of Guler and Ram Singh offered 
him the money that they had brought with them, but the amount fell 
short of the expectations of Hussain Khan and the offer was rejected. 
Thereupon the two chiefs left Hussain’s camp and retired to their own 
places. 2 

Hussain Khan took this as an unpardonable affront, and he became 
so very angry that he did not pause to consider the question of 
ways and means but at once ordered the beating of the drum for 
advance. It appears that Raja Gopal and his men were soon afterwards 
besieged by Hussain Khan’s troops. The investment lasted for 45 
hours and at last Raja Gopal had to yield to the clamour of his own 
men, who had been suffering terribly from want of food and drink. 
A messenger was sent to Hussain Khan for the purpose of making 
peace but the slave-general remained as obdurate as ever. ‘Either 
give me ten thousand rupees immediately or take death upon your 
head’, said he. The Guru had, in the meantime, sent a follower of his 
named Sangatia, possibly to assist Raja Gopal in his difficulties, and it 
was mainly through his good offices that the Guleria chief could 
be persuaded to go over to the memy’s camp under solemn assurances 
of personal safety. But the negotiations again broke down and 


I Vicitra Natak, xi. 5, 


2 Ibid> % xi. 2-9- 
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then Raja Kripal thought within himself — “Such an opportunity will 
never come again ; time, in its circle, deceives everybody. Gopal 
must immediately be disposed of, either he must be made a prisoner or 
be killed.” But before this evil design could be carried out Raja 
Gopal got scent of what was going on and fled to his own men. No 
other alternative was now left but open trial of strength .” 1 

And the battle that followed was the bloodiest of the series. Raja 
Gopal and his ally fought with the courage of desperation and, as it 
often happens in such cases, they gained a complete victory inspite 
of innumerable difficulties. The extreme eagerness of Raja Gopal 
to come to terms with Hussain clearly shows that he did not think 
himself equal to the contest but when all attempts at compromise 
failed, he adopted the counsel of despair ar.d prepared for the worst. 
The Guru’s account of the battle seems hopelessly confused and it 
would be useless to attempt a narrative. It appears that besides the 
Rajas of Kangra and Kahlur, Hussain was assisted by three of his 
officers named Himmat, Kimmat and Jalal Khan and possibly also by 
a warrior named Hari Singh , 2 of whose identity we know nothing. 
On the side of Raja Gopal fought Sangatia, Ram Singh and the Raja 
of Jaswal 3 and, as we have seen before, the last two were very probab- 
ly identical. Of the persons who played a prominent part in the affair, 
one other remains, viz., the Raja of Chandel* but from the Guru's 
account it is difficult to determine the party to which he belonged and 
unfortunately the other Sikh records are silent about him. 

The battle seems to have raged with great vehemence and con- 
sidering the scale of the operations, it must be said that the carnage, 

that was wrought, was appalling. Hussian Khan's defeat was decisive 
and complete, the leader himself being killed together with Raja ripa 
of Kangra.® Himmat also shared the same fate. The Guru states 
that when the battle was over and the Muhammadan party had lett 
the field, Raja Gopal and his ally gave their attention to the wounded 
and the dead. Among these they found Himmat, and Ram Sing 1 
thus spoke to Raja Gopal— “That Himmat, who has e ® n ® r °° 
of all these quarrels, has now fallen wounded in our hands. When 
Gopal heard this, he immediately killed Himmat and di not a 

.1 Vicitra NStak, xi, io-i*. 2 VidtraN^k,^ i. 3 b. 3 ^. 54 - 

3 Ibid; xi, 33. 4 Ibid.,* ‘> 5 6 - 

5 Ibid . xi, 52, 65. 
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him to get up alive. 1 What happend to Kimmat and Jalal Khan 
is not very clear. On the side of Gopal the Guru’s emissary named 
Sangatia was killed with his companions,- but the other leaders were 
all safe. 

Thus the expedition of Hussian Khan, which had begun pros- 
perously, ended in complete disaster, and it seems that for this the rash- 
ness of the general was primarily responsible. The Guru tells us 
that Hussian Khan had thrown all tactical considerations to the 
winds. 3 In his blind fury and vanity he became reckless and the 
price he had to pay was terribly high. The Guru was thus saved 
from a contingency which might easily prove calamitous and he had 
every reason to be grateful to the Lord, ‘who saved him by decreeing 
the din of battle elsewhere.’ 11 But all wa> not over yet. Dilwar Khan 
made still another attempt to retrieve the situation. It seems probable, 
that Raja Gopaks victory had again put heart into the rebellion and 
the success was followed up by the capture of Bhallan, where the son 
of Dilawar Khan had entrenched himself after the failure of his expedi- 
tion against the Guru. The first act of Jujhar Singh, who was now 
sent by Dilawar Khan, was to recapture Bhallan ; 5 but before he 
could consolidate his position, he was attacked by Gaj Singh with 
all his troops and again a bloody battle followed. Again the Muham- 
madan party was routed, both Jujhar Singh and his ally Chandan 
Rai being killed in the fray, 6 The rebellion of the Rajas thus seemed 
justified by success but the final story still remains to be told. 


1 Ibid.) xi, 67, 6S. 

2 Vicitra Natak , xi, 57. 3 Ibid, xi, 10 

4 Ibid.) xi, 69. 5 Ibid., xii, 2. 

6 Ibid.) xii, 10, 12. From the Guru’s account it appears that 
on the side of Jujhar Singh fought the Raja of Chandel, (xii, 4,5). We 
are told soon afterwards that when Chandan Rai died, Jujhar alor.e 
continued the fight. It may not be improbable, therefore, as Bhai 
Bishan Singh thinks {I bid.) p. 162), that Chandan Rai himself was the 
Raja of Chandel. It must be noticed, however, that Gaji Chand of 
Chandel had assisted Fateh Shah at the battle of Bhangani and if 
Chandan Rai, too, was the Raja of Chandel, Gaji Chand must have 
died in the meantime. But we must point out that in the names of 
the Hill Rajas we always find a gocd deal of similarity among those 
belonging to the same family and the names of Gaji Chand and 
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V THE ADVENT OF THE SHAHZADA 

When the news of these repeated disasters reached Aurangzlb 
he clearly realised that something drastic had become absolutely 
necessary and accordingly sent one of his own sons to restore order in 
the Punjab Hills . 1 The Prince took up his position at Lahore 
and sent an officer named Mirza Beg Mughal to reduce the hill 
tracts. Now began a war of vengeance and the Guru tells us 
that the first to suffer were those faint-hearted disbelievers, who had 
been seized with a panic at the approach of the Prince and, hav- 
ing unceremoniously left the Guru's protection, took shelter in the 
hills with all their treasurers . 3 These were mercilessly plundered and 
those that escaped Mirza Beg Khan were more cruelly dealt with by 
the four other relentless officers who succeeded him. But as we have 
pointed out elsewhere, the Guru’s main object in introducing this 
topic in the Vicitra Natak seems to have bean to read a lesson on 
apostasy, and we are left entirely in the dark as regards the details of 
the operations that were carried out under the orders of the Prince 
in order to bring the Hill Rajas under submission. The other Sikh 
records also do not help us much, but one or two facts stand out 
clearly enough. It seems certain that me Guru was touched very 
little by the operations of the Prince and that the rebellion of the Rajas 
was completely crushed. Dr, Narang says that “the Rajas were 
taught a severe lesson by Mirza Beg, the imperial general. He inflicted 
upon them defeat after defeat? gave up their country to plunder, 
set fire to villages, took hundreds of prisoners, and in order to make 


Chandan Rai are so very dissimilar that a doubt is naturally raised. 
It seems to us that later copyists introduced some confusion in the 
Guru’s record. We are told that the hero of the other side was Gaj 
Singh and with him fought the Raja of Jaswar. Bhai Bishan Singh 
identifies the two but that is hardly acceptable. Whether there has 
been some confusion between Gaji Chand and Gaj Singh, or between 
Gaj Singh and Raj Singh, the powerful chief, who together with Ram 
Singh and others assisted Bhim Chand at Nadaun, it is difficult to 

say; but it may be said that the Guru’s account seems confused and 

we are practically helpless because the other Sikh records entirely 
ignore the incident of Jujhar Singh. 

1 Vicitra Natak , xiii, 1. 2 2-4. 
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a lesson of them had them shaved clean, and their faces blackened, 
seated them on donkeys and made an exhibition of them throughout 
the disturbed area.” 1 * We, however, find it difficult to accept these 
details, though there cannot possibly be any doubt that the Rajas 
were taught a severe lesson on this occasion. Dr. Narang does not quote 
any authority for his statements and as far as we are aware, the only 
record that lends him a somewhat dubious support is the Vicitra 
Natak, The Guru describes how the deserters were ruthlessly punished 
by * Mirza Beg and his successors,- but there occurs nothing in the 
verses in question that would entitle us to connect the Hill Rajas them- 
selves with those deserters, though some of their subjects might 
have been associated with the latter. Moreover, as Dr. Narang him- 
self points out, the Guru’s object seems to have been to preach ‘a 
homily on loyalty to one’s spiritual guide/ and therefore we need not 
take his words as historically true, especially as he adopts the tradi- 
tional Indian way of describing the shame and ignominy of a merci- 
less punishment. But with regard to the other question, viz., the 
escape of the Guru from the general disaster that must have over- 
taken the Hill Rajas, the story given in the Gur Bilas may perhaps 
be accepted. 4 We are told that a Khatri of Delhi, named Nand 
Chand, who possessed some influence with the Prince, successfully 
pleaded on the Guru’s behalf and thus it was that although the Guru 
had played a very prominent part throughout the rebellion, he was left 
unmolested, while all the rigours of Mirza Beg Khan and his successors 
fell upon the unfortunate Hill Rajas. 

This ends the story of Guru Govind Singh’s earlier adventures. 
His career, we think, may very conveniently be divided into two 
distinct periods, during each of which he seems to have been guided 
by somewhat different motives. 1 he convening of the great assembly 
at Keshgarh in 1699 and the institution of the ceremony of initiation by 
pahul may, for this purpose, be regarded as the diverging point and the 
two periods may thus be characterised as the pre-Khalsa and the post- 
Khalsa periods. The difference between the two lies mainly in the 
fact that during the pre-Khalsa period, which we have just discussed, 
the Guru’s object seems to have been to enter gradually into the 
fraternity of the Hill Rajas and establish himself as one of their equals. 
He completely identified himself with the cause of these chieftains 


1 Narang, Ibid p. 92. 

3 Narang, Ibid., p. 96. f.n* 


2 Vuitra Natak , xiii. 

4 Gur Bilas, xvi, 171, 1 73 . 
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when they rose in rebellion against the Government, and the fact that 
he introduced his reforms so late in his career, seems to show that he 
was at first disinclined to widen the breach between himself and the 
Rajas by advocating radical innovations, both social and religious. 
But, as we have seen, the differences between the Guru and the Hill 
Rajas were fundamental and no lasting alliance between them was 
possible. When the rebellion of the Rajas was finally crushed and 
they returned to their allegiance to the Mughal Government, the 
Guru had perforce to give up the policy, that had hitherto guided him 
and his mind became finally prepared for those reforms which brought 
the Khalsa into existence. 

INDU BHUSAN BANERJI 



MISCELLANY 


Fourth Oriental Conference 

On the 5th of November 1926, precisely at noon the fourth session of 
the All-India Oriental Conference commenced its sittings at Allahabad 
in the spacious and beautiful hall of the University Senate House. 
There was a distinguished gathering of delegates and visitors, among 
the former being included not only representatives from all Indian 
provinces but one even from distant Ceylon. Though some disappoint- 
ment was caused by the absence of the head of the province from the 
meeting, the scene was sufficiently impressive, not to say brilliant. The 
audience presented the spectacle of kaleidoscopic variety usual on 
such occasions ; the venerable and patriarchal figure of the president as 
he sat on the dais in his spotlessly white garment could not fail to 
attract conspicuous attention ; the smart and enthusiastic body of 
volunteers clad in the khaki uniform of the University training corps 
commanded universal approval, while a sprinkling of ladies lent a touch 
of colour and beauty to the scene. Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Ganganath 
Jha, Vice-Chancellor of the Allahabad University, who worthily filled 
the office of Chairman of the Reception Committee, opened the proceed- 
ings in a felicitous speech in the course of which he referred to the 
historic and sacred associations of the great city in which the conference 
had met. This was followed by the formal election of Shams-ul-ulema 
Dr. J. J. Modi to the presidential chair. Next the president rose to 
deliver his short address which was remarkable for the polished style 
in which it was clothed. Beginning with a graceful reference to his 
predecessors in the chair, he took a brief retrospect of the progress of 
Oriental studies from the times of Sir William Jones and Darmesteter ; 
then he passed on to envisage their future and commended in this 
connection the projected publication of a critical edition of the Maha- 
bharata to the favourable notice of his countrymen and finally he 
concluded by urging the need for cultivating a broad outlook in scholar- 
ship not bounded by the limits of India alone. On the second and the 
third days of the meeting the Conference broke up in the forenoon into 
different sections for the reading of papers. A happy sign of the times 
is that this year there were as many as eight sections, classified as, 
Literary (sic.), Philosophy, Philology, Anthropology and Sociology, 
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History and Archaeology, Arabic and Persian, Hindi, and Urdu. 
The choice of the sectional presidents on the present occasion happily 
left no room for unfavourable comment. Mahamahopadhyaya Hara 
Prasad Shastri, Mahamahopadhyaya Kuppuswamy Shastri, Rdo 
Bahadur Dayaram Sahni, and Dr. Alfred Woolner were among 
those who were selected for this high honour. The organisers of 
the conference had made a new departure this year by asking in the 
interests of the economy of time for synopses of papers beforehand and 
distributing printed copies of the same at the actual sitting. This 
experiment, it must be confessed, was viewed with some misgivings by 
many of the delegates. But happily these doubts were dissipated by 
the way in which the sectional presidents freely exercised their discre- 
tion to allow the contributors of papers to speak by way of supplement- 
ing the meagre outline of their analysis. The largest number of papers 
naturally enough was presented to the Literary (43 + 13) and Archaeo- 
logical (31 + 1) sections. The discussions which followed the reading 
of papers at the different sections were often lively and fruitful. A 
notable visitor was Dr. Franklin Edgerton, Professor of Sanskrit at 
the Yale University of America, who read two papers on the Panca- 
tantra in the Literary section. In the Archaeological section an 
animated discussion took place in connection with Prof. D. R. 
Bhandarkar's paper on the slow progress of the Islamic power in 
India, the Professor’s contention that the success of the Moslem 
invaders was largely due to accident being received with a storm of 
criticism. As on previous occasions, there were presented a few papers 
which served as a comic relief to the rest. One gentleman undertook, 
for example, to prove the authenticity of the Puranlc cosmography from 
the evidence of modern geology. Another gentleman undertook with 
great learning to bring the figures of the Indian Asura Maya, the 
Avestan Ahura Mazda and the Mayas of Yucatan into mutual relation 
and tried in the light cf a Puranic legend to explain the diffusion 
of races. Apart from the reading of papers, the conference carried 
out a most important task in fixing the future constitution of this 
body, the scheme being threshed out after a series of lively and at 
times heated discussions during the afternoons of the three days of 
the meeting. The usual entertainments were not forgotten by the 
organisers of the conference in the midst of the hurry aud the pressuie 
of work. On the night of the 5th November an enjoyable musical 
performance was arranged in the beautiful Vizianagram Hall of the 
Muir College. On the 6th the guests were treated to a rare luxury 
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in the shape of a ^astrartha followed by a Mush air a in the orthodox 
style. On the 7th a garden party was arranged at the spacious 
quadrangle of the Muir College and on the same night the Sanskrit 
play of the Venfsamhara was staged at the Senate Hall, Prof. 
Ksetresh Chandra Chattopadhyaya in the role of ASvatthama being 
universally commended for his fine display. 

The conference accepted the invitation of Dr. Woolner to hold its 
next sessions at Lahore in 1928. 

U. N. G. 


On Some Methods and Conclusions in Hindu Politics 

Dr . G ho s hat's book Re-examined 

While preparing in 1924 the manuscript for pt. II of vol. II 
(Political) of my Positive Background of Hindu Sociology (Panini Office, 
Allahabad) it appeared to me, living as I was then in Italy, that 
modern Italian investigations in ancient Indian politics were hardly 
known in India or abroad. This led me to the preparation of a 
bibliographical monograph entitled Hindu Politics in Italian which 
might serve as an appendix to the Pos. Back . Hind. Soc. The occasion 
of this appendix incidentally furnished me with an opportunity for 
examining the books on allied topics which, since the publication 
of my Political Institutions and Theories of the Hindus (Leipzig, 1922), 
happened to come into my hands. One of the books thus reviewed 
Is Dr. GhoshaPs Hindu Political Theories (henceforth abbreviated as 
H. P. T). 

Hindu Politics in Italian has appeared in four consecutive numbers 
of the Indian Historical Quarterly (vols. I and II), In vol. II, no. 2, 
which contains the last portion of my contribution and which besides 
has references to the H. P. T, there is a rejoinder by Dr. Ghoshal 
on pages 420-430. 

My review of his work was based on a thorough acquaintance with 
its contents on every page. And I am happy that the author has 
furnished me with another chance to read his learned book from cover 
to cover. I have now reoriented myself to his standpoints and con- 
clusions, and thus fortified shall try to meet his charges, item by 
itenp. 
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Dr. Ghoshal' s Suspicion 


Dr. Ghoshal begins his contribution in the following manner : “The 
professed object of the writer (Sarkar),” says he, is “to summarize and 
review almost all that has appeared in Italian (here G. inserts a sic) 
on the subject of Hindu political theories and institutions.” I cannot 
make out the exact item or items of his suspicion in my professed 
object. For certainly (i) it was my intention to summarize and 
review ; (ii) the intention was to cover nearly the entire ground 
(“almost all”) ; (iii) the summary and review were confined to Italian 
language (as contrasted with German, French, British or American) ; 
and (iv) the contributions in Italian in the field of Hindu political 
theories and institutions to the exclusion of Hindu philology, archceo- 
logy, anthropology and so forth demanded my attention. As far as 
can be guessed, perhaps one might reasonably suspect if no. ii can 
rightfully be asserted. But the writings have been mentioned in the 
chronological order, and the sources of my information both German 
and Italian, on the strength of which I ventured on saying “almost 
all that has appeared” have also been indicated. 

Relevancy of my Reviews 


Dr. Ghosh al’s next sentence reads as follows : “However he 
(Sarkar) has thought it fit with remarkable relevancy to indulge in 
general reviews of a number of recent Indian publications dealing 

with this branch of investigation.” 

Dr. G. makes a misleading statement here. “It is only from one 
standpoint that the recent Indian publications have been dealt with 
in my paper. And the aspect has been explicitly indicated as follows j 
"It is clear that Machiavelli looms large in Italian thought.* 

In Machia v el Lis m , as they understand it, is. of course to bejncluded the 
philosophy of Hindu arthasastras and mtisastras as well.*. * By 
the light of these Italian contributions to the subject of Indian Machia- 
vellis it would be interesting to inquire how Indian scholars are 
oriented to Machiavelli himself or to Machiavellism as a. creed.” 

After examining two books I have made the following statement : 
"Let us now turn to Dr. G. who in his History has much to say on 

Machiavelli.” The relevancy is self-evident. Besides, neither in regar 

to Dr. G’s book nor in regard to the other Indian works has a single 

word been spent on items that have no bearing on Machiavelli or 
Machiavellism. 
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But while introducing the views on Machiavellism of these authors, 
care was taken to describe the merits and shortcomings of their contri- 
butions. But the whole stuff (“general reviews”) has been relegated 
to the footnotes which have nothing to do with the text. Such 
“general reviews” (in foot notes) have been “indulged in” in regard 
to Hillebrandt's Altindische Politik y Monahan's Early History of Bengal, 
French studies in Hindu politics, Stein’s Mcgasthenes und Kautilya 
and Vico’s Nuova Scienza . 

Dr. G’s book, as he rightly says, has been “casually noticed” 
by me in one place and ‘'subjected to a long and searching examina- 
tion” in another place. It is necessary to add, moreover, that both 
these places are to be found in the footnotes. 

The Limitations of Dr, GhoshaBs Scope 

Dr. Ghoshal objects to the very first statements in my footnote 
on his work thus : “The critic prefaces his general review of the 
H \ P. T. by commenting what he fancies to be the limited scope 
of the work. This point is connected with the critic’s highly original 
idea of the scope of historical investigation of political theories, and 
may be conveniently considered at a later place.” 

I have simply stated the facts as they are. There is neither any 
"lament’’ nor any “fancy.” My statement is as follows : “His book 
has grown virtually into an examination of the theory of kingship. 
The problems selected by him for survey have imposed limitations on 
the scope. The author perhaps is not conscious of these limitations, 
for he does not mention them anywhere in the preface or the 
text.” 

Dr. G. does not point out what my “highly original idea of the 
scope, etc.” is, nor does he try to dispute it or replace it by something 
of his own. But he claims that "other topics which properly fall 
within the scope etc.” have “received their just share of recognition” 
at his hands. And he thinks that enough has been done by a student 
of the history of political theories when one in addition to the theory 
of kingship discusses "such topics as (i) the relation of politics to iaw, 
(ii) the scope and method of the Arthamstra and its relation to other 
sciences, (iii) the relation of politics to religion and morality, and 
(iv) last but not least, the theory of republics/’ 

Now, one is at liberty to choose any scope of investigation. And 
certainly nobody would deny that these four or rather five items 
belong to the province of political theory. But our author believes 
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that he has thereby exhausted the whole range of political theory 
and declares that “where there are no ‘limitations/ no occasion arises 
for being conscious of their existence." (But see later). 

Virtually , the Theory of Kingship 

But on the other hand it is my duty to point out, if not to the 
author, at any rate, to my readers that political theory may comprise 
other items as well such as have been ignored in Dr. Ghosha/s book. 
Besides, when an author intends to write a “history" of political 
theories, he is not free to adumbrate his own political philosophy 
except as an interpreter, critic or judge has to deal with the ideas, 
concepts etc. of other authors. The historian is bound to describe 
what these other men have thought, said and written. Now if the 
ancient and mediaeval Hindu thinkers have more things to say than 
are to be found in Dr. Ghosha/s History , a reader has right . to maintain 
that the History has “limitations." Anybody who is familiar with 
the tables of contents in ancient and mediaeval Indian political texts 
knows quite well that the range of political theory as conceived by 
the Hindus is infinitely more extensive than can be covered even by 
a very extensive discussion of the four or five items to which Dr. G. 

devotes his attention. _ ^ 

When, therefore, somebody says that the book is “virtually” an 
“examination” of the theory of ‘kingship’ there is absolutely no attempt 
made to "mis state the facts,” as the author alleges. And since 
Dr. G. admits that a "larger place” has been given to the theory of 
kingship, it appears that I have only told the literal truth. My readers 
wilf get in Dr. G’s book just what I have said and will have 
no reasons to complain so far at least as this aspect is concerned. 


Dr. Ghoshal confounds Theories with Institutions 

Dr. Ghosh al’s description of the "standard Indian polity” is based 
on Gautama, Baudhayana, Apastamba, and other writers of Smrtis 
(pp. 13-16). In regard to these evidences my judgment is to the 
effect that their “institutional value” is questionable. For, as is we 
known, these Smrli books merely say that the king should do such 
and such things, the priest should do such and such things, and so 
on. Collections of these and allied “shoulds” may indicate the trends 
of thought, speculation, theory or philosophy in the social fields but 
not necessarily the actual histories of positive realities such as may 
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point to what is or was being done by the men and women of flesh 
and blood. In a description of the “standard Indian polity” one expects 
the historical constitutional facts bearing on what was and has been, 
and not on what ought to be or what is desirable and decent accord- 
ing to certain norms. 

The author does not make this distinction between facts and ideas 
or ideals, and therefore cannot complain if somebody pointed out an 
imperfection. My statement is as follows : “The constitutional back- 
ground ought to have been exhibited on the strength of more historical 
and concrete material. But he has not cared to attend to this aspect 
of the problem,” 

If it is true that theie is “no well-documented institutional history,” 
as I admit in other contexts, an author should either try to fill in 
the gap or gaps. Or if that be beyond his scope, he should let the 
question of “standard Indian polity” alone and avoid confounding 
“polity* with the “ideas" on polity. He should confine himself exclu- 
sively to the theory. 1 have no objection to the Snirti texts being 
used in a description of theories, ideas, ideals, etc. and have therefore 
raised the following sceptical questions : — 

“How can one and the same evidence be used indifferently for 
speculation as well as for facts without a word of explanation ? 

Should, however, Dr. G. believe that the Sinrti and similar texts,— 
the “theoretical data, ’—are “non-idealistic” as well, he will have to 
begin by analyzing their contents and pointing out which elements 
constitute the positive registers of constitutional and political data 
and which the records of speculation or summaries of ideas bearing 
on the same. The analysis and dissection must satisfy the demands 
of anthropology and archaeology. But this he has not done. 

An Unsettled Question in Indology 

It may be observed en passant , as has been pointed out by the 
present writer on various “occasions, that the subtle distinction between 
pious wishes” and Real politik has invariably escaped the workers in 
indology. While committing the fallacy involved in ignoring this 
distinction, Dr. Ghoshal is thus not in bad company. But for students 
of science it is no longer advisable to beat about the bush. Workers 
in ancient Indian lore must have the courage to face the situation 
and ransack the available literary data from the standpoint of positive 
science wherever possible. 
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The time has come to attempt rendering unto history the truths 
that are history’s and unto phi'osop hy the truths that are philosophy’s. 

Significance of Vedic Gods Misunderstood 

The author lays his fingers on one of my paragraphs where l am 
alleged “to state the reverse of truth” and make a “facile generalization” 
•‘in line with'’ my “characteristic manner.” 

This charge is directed against my judgment which was pronounced 
to the effect that Dr. G. “makes too much of the doctrine of the alleged 
divinity of the king in the Vedic texts (pp. 27-32). It is ignored 
that almost everything is endowed with the so-called ‘divine attributes’ 
in the Vedas P 

The author defends himself in the rejoinder by saying that he 
has cared specially to point out that the status of divinity was a 
privilege of all persons entitled to the Srauta sacrifice. Yes. But 
this does not meet my point which is aimed at ‘‘too much” being made 
of the “alleged divinity of the king,” If everybody, nay, •“ everything ” 
can become “divine” (whatever it may mean) in the Vedic literature 
under certain circumstances, why stress this point at all ? There is 
nothing specifically divine in the king. 

That is why it was necessary to point out further that “the 
significance of the fact that every sacrificer is the equal of Brhaspati and 
other gods lias been lost sight of” by Dr. G. The important item here 
is not the fact itself but the “significance” of the fact which is quite 
a different thing. To state, discover or unearth a fact belongs to 
one science. But to “interpret” or “explain” it belongs to another. 
One can quite well state a fact without “understanding” its “meaning.” 
Similarly one may quite well explain the meaning of a fact without 
being able to discover or explore it. 

That the distinction between the fact and the significance of the fact 
is still obscure in Dr. G. ; s eyes is clear from his attempt at self-defence 
in the rejoinder. He says, “To state in the face of this that the sharing 
of divine attributes of the king by others in the Vedic religious concep- 
tions is ignored in the H P. T, is to state the reverse of truth.” 
Nothing at all of the kind. My criticism does not dispute that he 
has described the “sharing” of divinity by others. The passages cited 
by him certainly indicate this. 

But what do the passages “mean” ? The import of these pass- 
ages would deprive his postulate of the divinity of the king of its very 
substance, 
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Divinity due to Kingship . Not Kingship due to Divinity 

There are altogether 18 passages from the Eg- Veda, Atharva-Veda , 
Ratapatha BrZihmana> and Taittirlya Sain hi Hi cited by the author 
(pp. 27-82) in regard to the king as divinity and allied topics. None 
of them can be so interpreted as to ascribe kingship to divine 

origin or base the “king’s authority upon his divinity.” The sole 
constitutional value of the passages should lead as pointed out by 
myself “to the doctrine, not that the king’s authority is based upon 
divinity but exactly its contrary, namely, that divinity itself comes 
from kingship.” 

How the mere statement of a fact differs from the significance 

of it is, curiously enough, illustrated by another item in Dr. G.’s writing. 
At one point (p. 30) the author hits upon what I consider to be the 
correct position, viz. that “king’s divinity is derived.” But he does 
not know what use to make of this fact. Or rather instead of making 
a legitimate use of his datum he hastens to a position that is not 
warranted by evidence, so far at least as the passages in question are 
concerned. 

The texts tell us in so many words (pp. 30-31) that a person be 
comes divine through certain actions (we need not go into the details) 
and that divinity is but a consequence and not the cause or antecedent 

We are to understand that Trasadasyu or for that matter anybod; 

becomes a Varuna or an Indra as soon as he becomes a king or rathe 
is consecrated. But we are not told, in the passages cited, that some 
body becomes king because he is divine, godlike, descended fron 
the gods or so forth. Once you are a king you are a god. Quit 
Pharaonic as it is, a proposition like this is the direct antipodes t 
the position of a scholar who wants to establish the thesis that ther 
is such a thing as “king’s rule by virtue of his divinity” (p. 33). 

Dr, GhoshaVs Rejoinder Contradicts his Book 

The author in his rejoinder takes a position which in some respeci 
goes directly against his data in the book. There fp. 3°) ke is respoi 
sible for the following statement : “The king’s divinity is derive 
from a two-fold title, — as a member of the ruling class and as 
participator in the omnipotent sacrificial ceremonies.” But in tl 
rejoinder he chastises me for holding the same view and con side 
“the derivation of divinity from the kingship” to be a view which 
pointedly contradicted by the evidence of a Brahmana passage (que 
ed in H. P. T, t pp. 32-33)” 
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We thus find our author in a rather inconvenient position. For, if 
rejoinder is to possess any value, pp. 32-33 of his book contradict in 
their entirety pp. 30-31. In the book itself the author has merely 
failed to make use of a good point. But now his inconsistency 
compels him to disown it. 

The King's Ceremonial Shootings 


It has been mentioned above that there are altogether 18 passages 
in Dr. G.’s book bearing on the different aspects of the king’s divinity. 
In the rejoinder the author wants to single out one of these passages. 
In the book itself (p. 31) he has offered us three in regard to the 
problem of “king’s rule by virtue of his divinity.” 

Let us then first take the Satapatha Brahtnana passage (V. 1. 5. 14) 
singled out by the author as of ‘‘great interest in the history of Indian 
political thought” (p. 33 )- In the political sacrifice called Rajasuya , 
the king, the Ksatriya, or Rajanya has to practise a ceremonial shoot- 
ing as he is likewise called upon to do many other ceremonial things. 
This rite has seemingly called for a word of explanation in the 
Sat. Br., which runs thus “And as to why a Rajanya shoots, he, 
the Rajanya, is the visible representative of Prajapati (the lord of 
creatures) : hence, while being one, he rules over many. 

It need be observed moreover that, every explanation is not a 
“causational” statement. Propositions with why may involve noth g 

more than sequences of axioms. . 

The explanation is indeed very elementary. The question 
been asked “Why does the king shoot ?” The answer is : “Because 

he is the king.” The expressions “Rajanya,” “visible representative 
of Prajapati” and “rules over many” are essentially synonyms, an 
convey no other significance than that of identity. If there is any 
syllogism here, it is nothing more serious than “A is A because it 

is A.” 

How the King becomes identical with Prajapati 


We have taken the above passage as given m Dr. G. s book. 
The translation i, Eggeling's in the S„c„d .f the der.es. 
but the author has introduced a slight modification. . 

It is necessary for a minute to pause over the .tort .tself and 

the translation as well as the modification of the tr&ns ati 


The verse begins thus : 

Tadyat rajanydk pravidhyatu 


Eggeling translates it as follows : 
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“And as to why a Rajanya shoots.” The translation should be happier 
thus, — ‘‘Now then (concerning the fact) that the Rajanya (not a 
Rajanya) shoots.” A “why*' is not absolutely necessary. 

The previous verse (no. 13) has described the shooting of jeventeen 
arrows by the Rajanya. “For as much as is one arrow’s range so 
much is Prajapati crosswise, and as much as are seventeen arrows’ 
ranges so much is Prajapati lengthwise.” (Eggeling has here neglected 
to translate at ha vedyantUt). 

What do we have to understand by Prajapati in this connection ? 
A previous verse (no. 6) in the same V. 1. 5. says that “Prajapati is 
speech, and that doubtless is the supreme speech which is the outcome 
of seventeen drums.” 

In the same verse the Rajanya “wins the supreme speech the 
supreme Prajapati. Seventeen these are because Prajapti is seventeen- 
fold, he thus wins Prajapati.” 

One does not, then, have to translate Prajapati as “lord of cieatures” 
as Eggeling does and as Dr. Ghoshal accepts. But m any case it 
is clear that the Rajanya has won Prajapati by certain feats of his own. 
And when therefore he comes to be desribed as “ P rajapateh pratyakqa^ 
iantlitn” (the original text, by the bye, is grammatically wrong) i.e. the 
most visible (form ?) of Prajapati one does not at all have to attribute 
the Rajanya’s authority to Prajapati, whatever this latter is, “speech” 
or “lord of creatures.” 

And certainly to call the Rajanya a “representative” of Prajapati, 
on the strength of Say ana’s explanation (viz. pratyaksatamam rupatn, 
i.e. the most visible form as Dr. G. does, is utterly untenable. Eggeling 
has said simply, “most manifestly of Prajapati). These textual and 
translational difficulties do not, however, militate against my thesis 
that nobody is authorized here to attribute the kingly power to some- 
thing external, to some outside authority. 

Besides, the unsatisfactory manner in which the equation between the 
Rajanya and Prajapati is established in the Satapatha Brahmana is 
apparent from the very next phrase cited by the author. We are 
told that “Because Prajapati has four syllables and Rajanya also has 
four syllables therefore a Rajanya shoots.” Further, “he shoots 
seventeen arrows’ ranges because Prajapati is seventeenfold : he thereby 
wins Prajapati/* 

The processes by which the king grows into PrajSpati have nothing 
divine, esoteric or mystical about them. No external authority 
raises him to that level dr makes him identical with Prajapati. 
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Sa tap at ha and Taittzriya Passages 

Another (Sat. Br. XI L 13.8.) passage describes a rite of the Horse- 
sacrifice in which the king takes part. Among his performances we read, 
“One additional (oblation) he offers, whence one man is apt to thrive 
amongst (many) creatures (or subjects). 55 The thriving among creatures 
in this passage is identical in import with the ruling over many 
in the previous (V. 1.5. 14). 

Then there is the Taitt . Sam. passage (II. 2.11.6) where the result 
of certain offerings is described as follows : “So him becoming Indra 
his fellows recognize as superior ; he becomes the best of hi? fellows. 55 
In the concept of becoming the "best of his fellows 55 we read once 
more the “thriving” and the “ruling.” 

The passages are quite simple. There is nothing to indicate that 
the king's authority is based upon his divinity or that the king rules 
by virtue of his divinity. We have to note tmly the following three 
attributes of kingship and the king's position : — 

I. The king, Rajanya or Ksatriya is the "best 55 etc., ‘'‘thrives” and 
“rules. 55 2. The king acquires his Indrahood (call it divinity) and 
becomes the most visible form of Prajapati because of the ceremonial 
rites. In other words, he is divine because he rules and not vice versa , 
3. As incidents in the ceremonies the king has to offer an additional 
oblation or to shoot. The shooting and the oblation he has to practise 
because of the ceremonies and not because of his divinity. 

And the ceremonies he has to undertake, because he is a king and 
not because he is a god. Asa matter of fact, the fellow does not be- 
come a god until and unless he has undertaken the ceremonies and 
offered the oblation or practised the shooting. Everything is to be 
traced back to kingship. Indeed we may look upon these passages 
as but providing us with a definition of the king. 

Dr. G. has shot wide of the mark by trying to read into these 
passages, simple as they are/ the enunciation of a "doctrine which be- 
come, the corner-stone of the theories of kingship in the later canonical 
works, namely, that of the king’s rule by virtue of his divinity (p. 33)* 
Perhaps he has been misled by the uncouth character of archaic Vedic 
syntax. 

The Puruqa-Sukta 

In regard to the oft-quoted. P u ru^a-Sukta Veda^ x. 9D) 

metaphor which Dr. G. suspects is “new 55 to me but is “familiar to 
every student of Indian antiquities 55 , the following remark is to be 

I. H. Q., DECEMBER, 1926 108 
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to mention these items in their order,— the Brahmana cannot be 
superior to the Rajanya and the Vaisya to the Sudra. One is not 
at liberty to have two or three different logics in one and the same 
S iiktii. Let me reiterate that the items have been mentioned by 
the authors in a '‘haphazard manner” and without any logic. 

It appeais that Indra and Agni have had no very staunch advocates 
among the mundanes. That is perhaps why we hear of no complaint 
against their being accorded the third place in a “social (?) system" 
which accords the place of honour to the Moon. Nor do we happen 
to hear of any controversies in regard to the claims of air, the sky, the 
earth and the four quarters as to which of these elements deserves 
“precedence” or "prominence" in the system of the universe. Neither 
the students of astronomy nor of physics are fighting over the “value” 
for the “significance” to be attached to the place assigned to these 
natural agencies in the Snkta schedule. 

No value can, therefore, be reasonably attached to the order in 
which the Brahmana, Rajanya, etc. are mentioned. But of course 
those who do not care to follow any logic and are prepared to consider 
any string of names as constituting a “system” simply because it is 
to be found in a Sanskrit book, forsooth, in the Rgveda itself, are likely 
to see in it the things which do not exist there. 

Coining back to Dr. Ghoshai’s book, my conclusion, therefore, has 
been as follows : — 

“The explanation of the theory of 'class origins’ is not happy 
(pp. 44-45). The oft-quoted f'nrufia-silkta cannot involve the dogma 
of the ‘precedence* of some in regard to the others,” 

Everybody is somebody in his ozvn place 
It need be observed that nothing has been said by myself against 
the doctrine of social inequality or what is the same thing, the dogma 
of precedence, as such. Nor does my contribution say that tins 
dogma cannot be substantiated by evidences from the Sanskrit texts. 
Ihe Puru^a-sTbkta was singled out simply to show that Dr. GhoshaTs 
treatment of this evidence is not happy, for it does not logically involve 
the dogma that is sought to be established* 

There is another evidence by Dr. Ghoshal and in that connection my 
remarks are the following : — “Nor do the statements in the Tuittifiya 
Samkiia to the effect that one is chief, another is strong and so forth 
point to anything more than the fact that each one is somebody in his 
own field (cf. also H. P. T., p. 6.)” 
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found in my criticism : — ‘‘There is no logic in the haphazard man- 
ner in which the Sun and IV Moon, the Brahmana and the Sudra 
are described as liming been born.” My remark has to be under- 
stood. with reference to the '‘dogma of precedence” which the author 

tries to establish. 

At one place the Sukta says that the Purusa's mouth became the 
Brahmana and at another poirt we read that Indra and Agni sprang 
from his mouth. In the one case the mouth is mentioned first ; but 
in the other instance' the mouth is mentioned third, the first place 
being given to the mind and the second to the eye. 

According to this latter arrangement, then, the Moon that springs 
from the mind is perhaps superior to the Sun that springs from the 
item mentioned next, namely, the eye. And therefore, Indra and 
Agni are inferior to the Moon and the Sun. 

Further the Sukta mentions the mouth twice but in two different 
positions. Similarly the feet are mentioned twice, and this again in 
two different orders. In the first instance the feet occupy the fourth 
place and the Sudra is supposed to have sprung from them. In the 
second instance the feet have the seventh place and from there arose 
the earth. In the first instance the feet are the last to mention, 
but in the second instance the feet have '‘precedence” before the ear 
which is the eighth in order. 

In the Sukta , at one point, again, the breath of the Purusa gives 
rise to the god of wind. But at another point the air arose from the 
the navel. In other words, the gods of wind and air are two different 
categories with two independent origins, and these are as different 
as the breath and navel. 

On the face of it the enumeration should be treated as nonsense. 
If the authors of the P urusa-sTikta are to be credited with a certain 
amount of coherent thinking, logical order or sense of system we 
-hall have to understand them as having propounded a “dogma of 
precedence" orA^re'eminence” in which the navel (and correspondigly, 
the air) is superior to the head (and correspondingly, the sky), the 
head (sky) as superior to the feet (earth), and feet (earth) as superior 
to the ear (four quarters). And, again, as already indicated above, 
the mind (Moon) should be superior to the eye (Sun), the eye (Sun) 
superior to the mouth (Indra and Agni), and mouth (Indra and Agni) 
superior to the breath (god of wind). 

Unless the navel be conceded to be superior to the head and the 
feet superior to the ear, — simply because the authors have cared 
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The author believes that I have here conveniently suppressed the 
statements that “the Vaisyas are to be eaten and that the Sudras are 
dependent upon others.” 

No all these statements have been included in my remark that 
‘each one is somebody in his own field, — even the Sudra, although 
he was not created after any gods.” But the chief thing here is the 
question of precedence. 

In regard to the Sudra the texts leave no doubt about his inferiority. 
We are told that lie is “'not fit for sacrifice” and is ‘‘dependent on 
others.” 

The Vaihya in Social Economy 

But what about the Vaisya y There is nothing to indicate that he 
is inferior to or dependent on the Brahmana and the Rajanya. He is 
as gt cat a “somebody in his own field” as the Brahmana, the chief 
and the Rajanya, the strong;. But he is not as low a “somebody in 
his own field” as the Sudra, — for the Vaisya is not dependent and not 
unfit for the sacrifice. Nay as sacrifice!' the Vaisya is as pucca 
“divine" as the ICsatriya and the Brahmana. The Satapatha Brahmana 
(HI. 2. I, 39-40) can be cited in favour of the view that the Vaisya is 
on a par with the Brahmana. 

The equality of the Va.iSya with the Brahmana and the Rsatriya 
robs the dogma of social precedence of any substantial significance. 
We need emphasise here the item mentioned in the Tail. Sain, (VH, 
i.j.), viz., that the Vaisyas are “more numerous than others for they 
were created after the most numerous of the Gods.” The dogma, if it 
is to be maintained at all, implies therefore (1) that the Vaisyas do not 
have to kowtow to the “others" and (2) that the Brahmana and the 
Ksatriya, who likewise do not kowtow to others, have numerically to 
yield the palm to the Vaisyas. 

But, then, there remains the item that the Vaisyas “are to be 
eaten,” In the first place, “to be eaten" is a “function" which is quite 
in order in a system where “everybody is somebody in his own field/ 
In the second place, what do the authors of the Tait „ Sam . really mear 
by this phrase V They have mentioned altogether six things in ont 
breath and all “are to be eaten." Those six things are the Saptadas; 
Stoma, the All-gods as deities, the Jagati metre, the Vahupa Saman 
the Vaisya and Cows. It is clear, of course, that the items other tliai 
the cows cannot be eaten in the literal sense. 

In the third place, whatever be the meaning attached to eating k 
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regard to the other items, there may not be much difficulty in trying 
to eat the Vaisyas for they can be taken to be equivalent to the produc- 
ing class and of course whatever is “produced” can also be “consumed” 
('although not exactly “eaten”). But still it is not possible to attach 
the idea of inferiority to the Vaisyas simply because they are “to be 
eaten” If the persons who are to eat them are to be regarded as 
superior, then not only the Brahmanas and the Rajanyas would be 
superior to the Vaisyas, but the Sudras too. For there is no injunction 
against the Sudras eating the Vaisyas as there is no special privilege of 
the Brahmanas and Rajanyas mentioned in regard to this eating business. 

Now if by being eaten by the Sudras the Vaisyas become inferior 
to the latter, then the Taii. Sam's verdict that the Sudras are “dependent 
on others, etc.” loses all its sting, because it raises them to the status 
of the Brahmanas and the Rajanyas in the function of eating. Or, if 
we are to maintain that the Taii, Sam. does not intend to withdraw its 
ideas about the inferiority of the fSudra we must have to admit that the 
function of being eaten carries with it no inferiority of the Vaisyas m 
relation with the Brahmana and Rajanyas who are to eat. 

Either the Taii. Sam. does not genuinely mean the inferiority of the 
Sudras in the social system or it attaches no inferiority complex to the 
Vaisyas because they are to be eaten. Here is a dilemma that compels 
the dogma of social precedence to look for other evidences stronger 
than the ones discussed by Dr. Ghoshal. 

The Perspectives of Vedic Politics 


On the subject of Vedic politics Dr. Ghoshal considers me to be an 
ignoramus. Says he “Criticism of this kind shows, if anything, the 
critic’s ignorance of the subject which he professes to treat." 

I suspect I am not perhaps as profound a Vedic scholar as the 

learned author. But I am not obstinate enough to persist in my 
ignorance and I attempt to remain always teachable. I do not therefore 
understand what leads Dr. G. to indulge in a joke on what he 
describes as a “precious advice" offered by me “to the investigator 

of Vedic politics.” f 

My ideas on “the right place of Vedic thought in the history ot 

political speculations" which, I believe, “has not been appropriately 

grasped by the author” are as follows : , r 

“Neither the polity nor the political thoughts of the Vedic 
Rsis, should there be any , can be adequately explained if one approaches 

the subject Jrom the angle . of mythology and religion or from that 
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the life-history of the chief or the sacrificial minister. This is why 
Dr. Ghoshal has failed to visualize the genuine problems of the fire- 
sages, harnessed as they are to colonizing, conquest and inter-tribal 
war and peace, and altogether to the evocation and development of 
the aggressive personality ot the tea group/’ 

And what do I think Dr. Ghoshal has done in his book ? “While 
the war-chief and the fire-craftsman have been accorded much of the 
canvas, the real centre of political as well as social and economic interest 
Isas been virtually ignored / 1 

In regard to the "real centre* * of Vedic politics my position has 
been briefly stated in the following terms : — 

‘:The two paramount factors of that public life are furnished by (1) 
wars of the tribal r/s with the Dasyus and (2) wars among the tribal 
vims themselves. External or foreign politics constitute the backbone 
of zEs-activities. * * * It is the vis that is abroad conquering and to 
conquer/* 

These ideas undoubtedly exhibit my colossal ignorance and shall 
surely form the fit butt of ridicule from learned Vedic scholars like 
Dr. Ghoshal. And I am grateful to him that after administering a few 
rebukes he has cared to give me some solid lessons. First, he wants me 
to learn that * ‘ Vedic thought consists of successive strands and that 
the “Briihmana and Sutra periods witnessed a progressive * 1 transfor- 
mation of the polity. Let me, however, submit that the lesson 
would have been appropriate had 1 attempted an independent treatise 
on the subject and failed to indicate the different strands without at the 
same time mentioning in the preface the reasons for that failure. 

But my business in that footnote to Hirniu Politics in Italian so 
far as this item is concerned has been exhausted in some twenty lines. 
And it has consisted only in pointing out the imperfections of Dr. 
Ghoshal*s book on the question of the general orientation to the 
problems of Vedic politics. No matter what be the strand of Vedic 
thought he touches — including of course the Kg- Veda — he virtually 
ignores, let me repeat, “the real centre of political as well as social 
and economic interest.** 

We have noticed on several occasions that our author has failed 
to notice the limitations-— whether in commission or omission/ — even 
when pointed out in a genuinely scientific and thoroughly friendly 
spirit. In regard to the perspectives of Vedic politics we find him, 
again, in his usual mood. For he has cared to give me another lesson. 

He says ; “Even if we admit for the earlier period that the genuine 
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problems of the fire-sages were those concerned with colonizing, etc. 
* * * their consideration would properly fall within the scope of 
the historian of political institutions. Failure to visualize these in a 
work dealing exclusively with the history of political ideas cannot 
and ought not to be regarded as an omission." 

The author tries here to escape in quite a learned manner. But 
it is not easy to escape. First, it is not true that his book has nothing 
to do with “political institutions.” We have not forgotten having met 
him while discussing the “standard Indian polity” (pp. 13-16). He 
cannot therefore plead that there is no omission or that the omission 
is intentional. The omission is due to the fact already discussed, 
namely, that the “right place of Vedic thought in the history of 
political speculation has not been appropriately grasped by the author.” 

In the second place, it is not correct to say that I have been talk- 
ing all this while of Vedic “political institutions.” No. I am always 
speaking of “thought,” “speculation,” the “political thoughts of the Vedic 
Ms, should then he any'.' If, therefore, a reader finds that Dr. G. has 
been talking exclusively of the speculations bearing on the king and 
the priest, or the priest and the king ignoring the ideas on war, inter- 
tribal conflicts, the struggle of groups or races, or the ideas on the group- 
activities of the vis , the people, even while discussing the Rg-Vedic 
strand, there can be but one explanation. And that is the author s 
absence of adequate orientation to the proper perspectives of Vedic 
political speculation. 

( To he continued) 

Benoy Kumar Sarkar 
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EVIDENCE OF PaNXNX ON VaSUDEVA WORSHIP 

Evidence of Panmi on Vasudeva Worship 

Our thanks are due to Mr. U. C. Bhattachat jee for having given 
us an opportunity to explain our arguments in defence of Panini 
and his commentators on the one hand and Sir. R. G. Bhandarkar 
on the other, who is accused of blindly following them. 

He demands my answer to a certain absurdity that would result. 
This question has already been answered, and if I remember aright 
it has even been pointed out which way the absurdity lies j and so 
I do not propose to reiterate my arguments. 

He finds fault with me for having overlooked the significance of 
the phrase <atha va s in the passage quoted. I have to admit it in the 
sense that I have failed to write a short dissertation on the meaning 
of the phrase as understood by our Sastrakaras, which l thought 
unnecessary. However I shall do it briefly here. 

As I do not feel myself competent enough to enter into a discussion 
on the relative superiority of first and second thoughts from the point 
of view of psychology, I shall try briefly to indicate the significance 
of the phrase hath a va* that is generally accepted by our Sastrakaras. 
In the course of argumentation, when the Siddhanta is to be establish- 
ed as against the Piirvapaksa, it is usual for the Sastrakaras to advance 
alternative arguments or reasons and in this connection, the phrase 
4 atha va* would serve as an introduction to each of the arguments 
so adduced. As a general rule, the last of such arguments happens 
to be the accepted one as irrefutable in establishing the Siclclhanta, 
and that especially with Pa tain a! i who takes delight in enticing his 
opponents into pitfalls by adopting a zig-zag course in reaching 
his goal like that of a snake. Dialectics is the region in which 
he reigns supreme, with the consequence that he has got two hundred 
thoughts on one and the same subject, of which the two hundredth 
may be the accepted one. It is not necessary to point out that the 
phrase *atha va* is not only frequently used, but also prefixed as 
introduction to the last of such alternative arguments. I would leave 
it for the readers to imagine the absurdity that would result, if we 
are to interpret it in the manner our friend would like us to do. 

Further we are asked to cite our authority for the bisection of the 
meaning of the word ‘bhaktih.’ Before proceeding with the answer, 
we have to thank him for having deferred the reply with regard to 
the interpretation of the rule IV-2-24, Any reader of our previous 
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note (I.H.Q., March, 1 926) could at once understand that our authority 
is no other than Pan ini and his Astadhyayl, not to speak of the 
commentators * and the dilemma is nothing but a phantom. 

K. G. SUBRAHMANYAM 


My friend contends that Panini himself has said that 'bhakti 5 must 
mean one thing with reference to Vasudeva and quite another with 
reference to Arjjuna and perhaps a third with reference to Apllpa, 
and so on. But where does Panini say this ? He should have 
pointed it out to me. 

As to < atha v\ V his arguments are quite amusing. I never knew 
that an alternative argument is the strongest argument. 

I can only say that I have found nothing as yet to change my 
views. * 

U. C. Bhattacharji 


The Greater India Society 

An institution called the Greater India Society has been recently 
inaugurated in Calcutta with a view to study, and renew the spiritual 

and cultural relationship of India with Greater India, i.e., (i) Serindia 

or Central Asia, (2) India Minor (Afghanistan etc.), (3) Indo-China or 
Burma, Siam, Laos, Cambodia and Champa, (4) Insuhndta or Sumatra, 
Java, Bali, Madura and the islands of the Malay archipelago, (5) China, 
Korea, Japan, and ( 6 ) other countries of Asia, e.g.,. Iran and Western 
Asia. The Society will investigate into the cultural history of India, and 
trace its development in and outside the country publishing regularly 
the results of the 'researches. It will also undertake such activities as 
may help to establish relations of fellowship and amity between the peo- 
ple of India and the outside world. Books, periodicals, donations and 
letters are to be sent to the Hony. Secretary, Dr. Kalidas Nag at 91, 
Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 


* The controversy is closed. — Ed. 
DECEMBER, 1926 
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Manuscript Collection of the Sanskrit Sahitya Parishat 

A description of rare and important manuscripts collected by some 
Research Society or Association would surely be useful to scholars 
particularly in view of the fact that it may take a long time before 
Descriptive Catalogues of them are published or at all undertaken. 
And hence it was with the greatest interest that I read such a des- 
cription, published just recently, of the Manuscript collection of the 
Dacca University. 1 

I propose to give here a brief description of the activities of 
the Sanskrit Sahitya Parishat — a young oriental society of Calcutta — • 
in the direction of tjie collection of Sanskrit Manuscripts. The number 
of manuscripts, already collected, of course, is not very great. The 
number of those already listed is 1854 and more than 500 still await 
to be listed. The largest number of these belongs to Navy a Nyaya, 
the most favourite subject of study of the Pandits of Bengal, number- 
ing 580 and next comes Navya Smrti which claims 366 Mss. To the 
Tantras which were also assiduously studied and rites whereof were 
practised with equal assiduity and zeal by the people of Bengal, even 
not long ago, belongs a fairly good number of manuscripts, iji in all. 
This comparative smallness of this number is probably due to the 
fact that the manuscripts were mostly collected from the Western parts 
of Bengal and not from the Eastern or Northern parts which were the 
strongholds of Tantrikism. 

A few words as regards the places from which the Mss. were ob- 
tained will not be out of place here. The Parishat authorities made it a 
point to confine their attention first to villages which were still recently 
dominated by orthodox pandits of deep erudition— a class, which to 
our utter misfortune, is fast dwindling unable to fight with the econo- 
mic conditions of these days and eke out a livelihood for themselves 
and their pupils whom they invariably maintained. Thus Mss. 
were collected from different places renowned for orthodox learning 
such as Bansbaria and Ilsoba (in the district of Ifughly), Memari 
(Burdwan), Brahmandanga (Jessore), Sat kl lira (Khulna), Dhanuka 
and Kotwalipara (Faridpur). Most of the Mss. were acquired 
through free gifts made by the descendants of the Pandits referred 
to, and some were also purchased. It should be noted here 
that the Parishat was fortunate in being able to acquire two splendid 


I Indian Antiquary , July, 1926, pp. I 2 1-2. 
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collections— one of Maharaja Bahadur Kamal Krishna Deva of 
Sobhabazar, Calcutta and the other of Maharaja Jayanarayana of 
Bhukailasa — which were kindly presented to the Parishat by the 
descendants of the owners. 

Now, I shall have to say a few words about the more important 
Mss. contained in this collection. Vedic Mss. of the Samhita, Brahmana 
and Sutra classes are conspicuous by their absence. It is well-known 
that few such Vedic Mss. are to be found in Bengal. But here is a 
good number of Upanisads and their commentaries in Bengali character 
of the first quarter of the 18th century. As regards exegetical works, 
besides the celebrated works of Sankara and Anandagiri, here are 
to be found sub-commentaries by Jnanagopalendra and Abhinava 
Narayanendra — all in Bengali character. There are some books again 
which though classed under Smrti works may rightly be dealt with here. 
These are Chandogamanirabhasya of Gunavisnu, M antrcikaumudl of 
Ramakrsna, Pratintha-inantravyiikkyai of Kamsari Misra, Samaga- 
viantra-vyakhyd' of Ramanatha Vidyavacaspati— works furnishing 
instances as to how Vedic ritualistic manttas were interpreted in pre- 
and post-Sayanic times. 

Among grammatical works the most important is a copy of a 
gloss on the aphorisms of Katantfa-vyakarana by Vararuci. This is 
a very rare manuscript and it was first described by Mm. Hara- 
prasada Sastri in his Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts (Second Series, 
vol. I, p. 47). ft should be noted that the Parishat has secured the very 
Ms, noticed by Mm. Sastri. No other Ms. of this book is reported 
to exist anywhere else. There is a Ms. of the Stddho>nttikciuifiud% in 
Bengali character, not very old, showing that works of the Panini 
school were studied in Bengal in days not long past. Mention should 
be made of a fragmentary copy of Prakrtaprakaha of Vararuci with 
a gloss of one Deve§vara, son of Bhatta who does not seem to be 
identical with DeveSvara, author of Kavikalpalata y as the latter re- 
presents himself as the Maham&tya (prime minister) of the king of 
Malava and as the son of Vagbhata. * Of other works in this section re- 
ference should be made to copies of interesting works like books on 
spelling, on the determination of n and n> of s, s and s> and of v and b. 

Among Kavya Mss. there is an old Ms. of Kalidasa’s Kumata- 
sambhava , copied in §. E. 1328 (1406 A. D.) which runs up to the eighth 
canto. There are two copies of a commentary by Bhavadatta on 
Naisadkacarita and one copy of a commentary by Gadasimha^ on 
Kiratarfun%ya . The Parishat has a manuscript copy of a new kavya 
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called Gtrakavya by Banes vara Vidyalahkara of the court of king 
Krsnacandra of Nadia (Bengal). This poet was so long well- 
known among Sanskrit scholars as a great poet only through his 
exquisite stray verses. 

In philosophy, the largest number of Mss. belongs, as already 
noted, to Nyaya. A very important work in this section is a copy of 
a C in tamani-dl dh iti-t ippa n i of Bhavananda Viclyasagara copied in s. E. 

(1593 A. D,). In the face of this acquisition the view expressed 
by the late Dr. S. C. Vidyabhusana that Bhavananda flourished in 
the first quarter of the 17th century is no longer tenable without 
modification. 1 It is just possible that he flourished in the middle of 
of the sixteenth century. 

Of other old manuscripts of Nyaya works we have a copy of 
C i n ta in a nid T ui h iti of Raghunath Siromoni (copied in 1600 s. E.) } Afiurva- 
vHdarahasya of Mathuranatha (copied in 1701 A Ed, Bha^apanccheda 

(copied in 1717 s. E). 

Other philosophical schools cannot be said to be well-represented, 
undoubtedly because of their comparative neglect in Bengal. In the 
Vedanta section the most important work that we have is a fragmen- 
tary copy of Sankara’s bko^ya on the Vecluntasiitras in old Bengali 
character copied so long ago as s. K. 1361 (a. 1439 )- I here are 

two copies of a gloss on these Sutras by Anapaniirayana Siromani. 
This work has been undertaken for publication by the Pari shat. 

Smrti Mss. include works of renowned writers like Raghunanclana, 
Halayudha, Sulapam, Vacaspati Misra, Bhavadeva Bhatfca and others 
as also those of less reputed authors, among whom there are found 
many new names. One very important work in this section is a copy 
of Pitrdayita , a very rare manuscript of Aniruddha Bhafcta, guru 
(preceptor) of Ballalasena showing how Braddhas were performed 
during the Sena period in Bengal. This work has been published in 
the Parlshat series. Another work of this author IlaralatZi lias already 
appeared in the Bibliotheca Indica Series. A very correct Ms. of 
V ya vaharamatyka, of Jlmutavahana has of late been secured by the 
Parishat, only three not very correct copies of which important book 
were known when the late Sir Asutosh Mukherji edited it in the 
Memoirs of the Asaitic Society of Bengal. There is an interesting 
work in this section the Vivtidtirnava which is ascribed to the Pandits 
of one province though no particular place is mentioned. 


I History of Indian Logic, p. 479. 
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In Tantras there is quite a good collection of both original Tantras 
and later Kibnudhas or compilations, the latter including many 
new and hitherto unknown works. The oldest tantra Ms. is 
KaulikmanUipilti copied in s. E. 1400 (4478 AD.). Mention must 
be made of one copy of Kuldniava tantra in twelve patalas which is 
different from the one already published. We have a copy of Tantmira- 
farimUi by Rftmftnnnda Yati whose another work we have is Bdiat- 
tantrash'd. 


The collection of Purana Mss. cannot be said to be satisfactory. 
There is no very old Mo in this section the oldest being a 
copy of Kriydyogasmi of Padmapurana copied in & E. 1640 
(1718 A. D ). Of the commentaries on the Mahabharata we have 
Bhlralarthadipikl of Arjuna Misra, Virodhabkanjamtlka of Rama- 
krsna Bhattficfirya, Mahabhdratatakd of Anandapurna Vidyasagara, 
and a Bh 1 mtadlpiM vylkhyd which comments only on the difficult 
points. There is a copy of the Pumyasarvasva of Kuladhara, com- 
posed in s. E. 1396 (1474 A. D.). 

Of the few Bengali Mss. reference should be made to a fragmentary 
metrical Bengali summary of the Yuktikalpalaru of Bhoja which runs 
up to the Rdjagrkayukti in our Ms. There is no mention of the name 
of the translator. We have also a copy of a Rogaprayoga, a medical 
work in Bengali and a Bklmsavtyknpmucaprakaram which in Bengali 
gives the rules of amtca. 


Chintaharan Chakravarti 
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back* is vinivartana (Ibid.) • upayajnianam cannot be rendered by ‘know- 
ing all sciences and arts’ : up ay a has a very particular meaning in Maha- 
yana works. I think that, although it corresponds to the Chinese 
character used for rendering the Sanskrit word, it is not advisable to 
translate anusaya by “messengers” (p. 239). To the literature on the 
Dasabhumika can be added the Shi-ti-king-lung-i-ki by Hwei-Yuan of 
the Sui dynasty. 


P. Tucci 


STUDIES IN INDIAN PAINTING— a survey of some new 
material ranging from the commencement of the Vllth century 
to circa 1870 A.D. by Nanalal Chamanlal Mehta, I.C.S. Published 
by D. B. Taraporevala Sons & Co., Bombay, 1926, (pp, 127, plates — 
17 colour & 44 half-tone). 

The work is not only a sumptuously produced volume but is a 
real contribution to our knowledge of Indian art charmingly written 
by an enthusiastic scholar. The first chapter of the book on the 
Sittanavasal frescoes is of absorbing interest though we wonder 
whether the coloured reproductions of the wall-paintings are at all 
true to their originals either in draughtsmanship or in colouring. By 
far the most interesting chapters are those on secular painting In 
Guzarat and the painted epistle of Salivahana $ the latter Is a document 
of considerable value in the history of Indian art and its publication 
by Mr. Mehta increases the measure of gratitude of students of 
Indian art to him already great owing to his having first called atten- 
tion to the Vasanta Vilasa in a contribution to ' < Rupam , \ We are glad 
to note that Mr. Mehta now considers that it is “very probable that the 
art, as exemplified in the pictures of Vasanta Vilasa and the Jaina 
manuscripts, was a popular form of pictorial expression.” We ourselves 
recognised this long ago and have said elsewhere that those are fin 
reality survivals of the early art expression of the people of Raj put ana. 

While Mr. Mehta is entitled to praise the ‘TUsmandaJa” and 
“Govardhandharana” reproduced by him, we must say that he doe^ 
less than justice to the immense painting 011 cloth of Krsija and 
the Gopikas dancing in the Jaipur Pothikhana, wonderful in the 
freshness of its colouring and the charm of its drawing, when he speaks 
of it as a masterpiece worthy to rank with the pictures of tne Rasman 
cjala" and ^Govardhandharana.” We share Mr. Mehta s regret t iat 
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DAS AB HUMIK A-SUTR AM —Seventh Stage Reprint from Acta 
Orientalia, vol. iv). Edited by J. Rahder. 

This work was sufficiently popular among the Mahfivanists and 
was considered as a text-book of the BhumUastra sect which was 
flourishing in China specially during the Liang Dynasty. 'I he editor 
of this book says at page 218 that we already knew some facts of it, as 
Prof. L. de la Vallee Poussin had the opportunity of publishing large 
abstracts of the first six bhiimis (Mus«on, 1907,1910,191 1, Theorie des 
douzes causes, Louvain, 1913). Therefore M. Rahder began its edition 
with the seventh bhumu the most important indeed, because, as already 
stated in the Mahavastu, that a Bodhisattva in the first six bhumis can 
fall back, but from the seventh onwards he becomes aniv artamy a , As 
to the date of composition of the Sutra, M. Rahder refers to the Maha- 
vastu and the Lalitavistara and to Nagarjuna’s commentary to the 
first two bhumis (Nanjio, mo). We know that the Mahasahghikas were 
the first to elaborate a theory of the bhumis (Wassiljew, BudJkismus, 
p. 202). We find the doctrine already expounded in the Mahaprajfuv- 
paramita-Sastra of Nagarjuna. In fact we can see that this theory can 
not be dissociated from the Prajiiaparamita literature although from 
the comparison of the various texts it is evident that the 'Buddhists 
did not arrive immediately at a uniformity of schemes, at least regard- 
ing the classification and the characteristics of the various bhumis. The 
double classification to be met with already in the. Mahavastu is the 
best proof of this. 1 

The edition by M. Rahder is a very accurate one ; he has compared 
a large number of texts and has added abstracts from the Tibetan tran- 
slation of the text. He has paid attention also to the Mongolian tran- 
slation of our work. His philosophical acribeia deserves therefore every 
praise. Some observations of detail : (p. 217) (shi-hwei-hsiang) 10 returns, 
cannot be rendered by da$a parinamani, the term for ‘return’ or ‘falling 


I 1 have pointed out this fact in my Storia del Buddhism, in India. 
In the English edition of it I have taken the question again with 
new materials, trying to trace out the history and the evolution of the 
doctrine. 
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the small reproductions of these two last named paintings are wholly 
inadequate and unimpressive. Our author is rather hard on Dr. 
Coomaraswamy for having published a “bazar version” of the dance 
of the Gopikas. We, on the other hand, cannot but express our regret 
for Mr. Mehta's having selected two of the minor portraits in the 
Jaipur Pothikhana for his encomium on Rajput portraiture and for 
reproduction, omitting all reference to the great full size portraits, 
among which is the striking full length portrait of the founder of Jaipur 
undoubtedly the finest Rajput portrait in the Jaipur Palace. 

Of great importance is the chapter on the Bundela School, though 
there are older and infinitely finer specimens than Mr* Mehta's plates 
which await reproduction. 

Molaram was the only painter of Garhwal, whose name had 
hitherto been known to us. Mr. Mehta has introduced us to two 
others, but interesting as their work is, Molaram h decidedly their 
superior and we would have liked to have Mr. Mehta’s opinion on 
him. We are sorry to see him endorse the supercilious criticism 
that a “fictitious importance'* has been attained by Molaram owing to 
the fact that he is almost the only Pahari painter known by name. 
The art of Garhwal is distinctive and should be more thoroughly studied 
instead of being vaguely confused with Kangra art as has hitherto 
been done. 

In chapter vi and viii Mr. Mehta deals with examples of Moghul art. 
We do not agree with the authors sweeping criticism that “Moghul 
painting under Akbar remained an art of servile imitation and petty 
illustration/' The art of Akbar* s court is I udo- Persian art ; the 
really distinctive Moghul art which excelled in portraiture principally 
begins, so far as available examples show, with Jahangir, though 
here again we must not forget the great album of portraits or 
which Abul Fazl speaks. We do not understand the force of “remained/ 
Does Mr. Mehta imply that there was any Moghul art as such 
under either Humayun or Babar ? Again, neither the Hamzah nor the 
Razmnamah, though ostensibly inspired by Persian art. were in 
any sense servile imitations nor is there any pettiness in the work of 
those who conceived and executed their magnificent paintings. But 
for the similarity of technique with the older Persian masters they are 
extremely original and their brilliant perfection of technique does 
not make them mere imitations. We are convinced that Abul Fazl was 
referring with large-hearted enthusiasm to them when he wrote of 
“masterpieces worthy of Bihzad," and he was not anticipating, ss 
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Mr. Mehta naively suggests, the achievements of a subsequent reign. 
Those who have examined the Razmnamah and not derived their 
knowledge of it solely from reproductions cannot but be amazed at the 
surprising beauty of an art which Mr. Mehta calls “arid examples of the 
illuminator’s skill.” But our admiration for the Razmnamah does not 
blind us to the excellence of the court art of Jahangir and we are in 
thorough agreement with Mr. Mehta’s eloquent tribute to it. Abul 
Hassan’s trotting bullocks magnificently reproduced by Mr. Mehta is 
a little gem but it was the Razmnamah and similar works executed 
by Akbar’s court-painters which made it possible for Jahangir to possess 
an Abul Hassan and we need not scour China and Persia for the 
sources of Abul Hassan s inspiration. There are in fact very spirited 
representations of the same subject by Basawan, Dharma Das and 
others in the South Kensington manuscript of the Akbarnamah. How- 
ever, Mr. Mehta is in general a very fair critic, as witness his observa- 
tion when discussing the Horal paintings of Mansur that his work 
“cannot bear comparison with the creations of the Far Eastern artists. 
We certainly prefer Mansur’s superb paintings of bird life. 

Mr. Mehta’s studies really end with p. 84 and had he put “Finis to 
it there his book would have been well worth its full value. But he 
has presented us in the second portion of his book headed “Notes on 
Plates'’ with an album of pictures. Among the specimens of Moghul 
art plates 38, 39 and 40 are good examples. The illustrations of the 
Hindu schools are, except plates. 51 and 54, common-place and do 


not add much to the value of the book. • 

There are several small imperfections which should be corrected m a 
future edition. An unfortunate misprint in the chapter “Some Jarpur 
Pictures” makes the renaissance in Hindu art date from the ‘eigiteenti 
century’. The reference to a picture of a game of polo a.' . =■ 

been painted bv Mehr Chand (by the way, we do not like the spe.lmg ; 
the son of Ganga Ram was probably called M.hir Ghana- on p. 
105 is wrong. Kiihnel has not described this picture as be, mg 1 ta at 
artist’s work but the painting of the worship of the Imga, whu-n A. 
Mehta has omitted to mention. We do not know w !e - c 
the information ^ the Durgit PS She P™ ! ” *! '“(J 
Collection or who described them as scenes from the • • ■ ■ ( 

bn, no reiiance shot, id been 

second-hand. Again on p. 75 footnpt ^ have obtained 

second-hand information though he cou, rca > . h _ 

the quotation, which is in verse in the original, from the book P ^ 

I. H. Q., DECEMBER, 1926 
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ed by Dr. Coomaraswami : ‘'Burning; and Melting, being the Suz-u- 
Gudaz of Muhammad Riza Nau’iT The names of owners of all the 
paintings reproduced have not been given ; the proper place for such 
information is below the plate and not in a footnote to the list of illus- 
trations. A fuller index would have enhanced the usefulness of the 
book. 

We congratulate Mr. Mehta on his beautiful production. The re- 
productions are excellent and we give our unstinted praise to the 
colour plates. The format is delightful. The printing by the Times 
of India Press demonstrates that work of equal merit to the best pro- 
duced in England can be done out here, and that so cheaply that 
it has been possible to price this very handsome volume at Rs. 5 6 /- only. 
We only wish there were more such books on the fascinating subject 
of Indian art. 

AjIT Ghose 


KANARAKER VI VAR AN or A Descriptive Account of Kanarak, 
By Nirmal Kumar Basil. Published by Priyaranjan Sen Gupta. 6 qB, 
Townsend Road, Calcutta. 

This book does not belong to the class of popular books on travel 
which generally are a hopeless conglomeration of historical, mythologi- 
cal and legendary matters of very little use to those who have a mind 
to gather any critical and scientific information on any of these points.. 
It is the result of a prolonged study on the spot of the important 
ruins of Kanarak (Orissa) undertaken by the author especially from 
the standpoint of architecture and iconography. True, the subject 
has already received a good deal of attention at the hands of various 
scholars at various times. But this fact does not, in any way, diminish 
the value of this new publication. The author has, for long, been 
engaged in the study of Oriya Architecture from local text books 
and architectural ruins. The first fruit of his diligent study was pub- 
lished in the form of a paper in Bengali — Udiya Bilpamstra in 
vol. XIII of the Journal of the Department of Letters, Calcutta 
University. In the present publication our author makes an attempt 
to apply his theoretical knowledge of Oriya architecture to the des- 
cription of the temples at Kanarak. In doing that he has had to 
make use of terms found in local books on architecture and (in the 
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words of the author) still used by Oriya artisans. These terms with 
their meanings have been given in the form of an index at the end of 
the book, thus supplying food for thought and study to the student of 
philology. Such terms of common use among every class of artisans in 
the different provinces of India are fast going out of use and it is high 
time that they were collected and preserved. The author has there- 
fore done a real service by putting them together in one place. 
Of course a book like this, full of uncouth terms and confusing 
details cannot expect to have any claim to popularity but we can 
confidently commend it to the notice of scholars who can derive 
much help from this book for further study. One thing we should 
say to the author in conclusion. It is that the book stands in 
need of improvement in language in some places. We have every hope 
that he will make such improvement before he brings out a second 
edition. 

Chintaharan Chakravarti 


L> INDE ET LE MONDE by Sylvain Levi, Paris, Librairie 

Ancienne Honors Champion, 1926 , pp. 1 75)- 

M. Sylvain Levi is well-known in India personally as well as in the 
capacity of a writer. But not much of his ideas have filtered down 
to us. In the first place, like those of other western scholars the 
results of his investigations are published as a rule m the jouma s. 
And these hardly reach us. In the second place, the language 
barrier was up till now a prohibitive hindrance. And although o 
late, French has been annexed to the scholarship of Young India, the 
results are as yet but meagre and almost unmentionable. 

Finally, antiquarians and philologists fight generally shy of larger 
issues, -the elucidation of sociological, cultural and allied historical 
perspectives. And 31. Levi, although quite a humanist even in is 
archaeological researches, is not an exception to the run of tradit o 

“Lrefore, as a great service to the students of Indian 
both cultural and otherwise, that the author s sma °° is to be 
on India in relation to the World entitled U ^f***^^** 
appreciated by scholars. The volume is made up of 

(i) India and the World, (2) Buddhist humanism, ( 3 ) Brahmamc 
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civilization, {[) Buddhist civilization, (5) Orient and Occident: essay 
on humanism and (6) Eastern humanism. The last paper is in English 
and was an address delivered in the University of Dacca in February 
1922. 

The papers are historical no doubt, but we may approach them as 
“literary essays'’. Levi’s style is embodiment of “French lucidity" 
and is a fine specimen of contemporary pnwe such as one is familiar 
with in the leading' dailies or monthlies and lectures or sermons of 
France. 

Professor Ldvi emphasizes what is now getting more and more 
adequately recognized on all hands that like all other ancient civiliza- 
tions, Indian civilization also was greatly a “collective work* of 
the entire world and that “spontaneous generation’’ is unknown to 
history. It is curious, however, to remember what the author does not 
make it a point to mention that the “puerile conception” of India 
having grown up in an alleged “splendid isolation” originated in the 
West and not in the East, And, therefore, if some of the Indians 
of today are sicklier! over with the chauvinistic conceptions of ancient 
Indian ‘‘originality,” “spontaneity," “superiority” and so forth, it is the 
Western masters who are to blame for having furnished the unscientific 
cue. 

Levi's analysis ot “national genius” as functioning essentially 
in a critical manner in regard to the international influences is happy. 
But he seems to be a little bit too mystical, although in spite of him- 
self, when he Uses expressions like a “nation being similar to the 
individuals in possessing a heart and a brain." TIsis is not likely to be 
swallowed in toto by the representatives of neo-positive and plural- 
istic sociology* 

The author asks the question at one place as follows : £f Ou 
faut-il chercher le centre de I’lnde ?” i Where should one seek the 
centre of India ?) and he finds the answer nowhere. One might retort by 
asking the same question abe»ut the centre 01 Europe, America, or for 
that matter, of any vast territory. The fallacy consists in postulating 
India to be a country like France, England, nay, like Normandy, 
Wales, etc. and then not finding the things— an ethnical unity, a linguis- 
tic unity, and a geographical unity, — -that one finds, fur instance, 
in one or other of the o/tzes regions CiOhinniques (eleven economic 
regions] of France such as modern French geographers are wont to 
describe. 

The facts of India’s intercourse with the world from the Mediterra- 
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nean to the Pacific are now well-known. But Levi’s message to 
the effect that it is only by exposing themselves to tremendous perils 
that Indians can afford today to isolate themselves from the “move- 
ments of universal civilization” has need to be reiterated even today. 
For consciously or unconsciously, there is a class of scholars as well as 
publicists, and some of them pretend even to be philosophers, — 
who find nothing in the civilization of the modern West to be worth 
imbibing for India and of course who propagate among their clientele 
the notion, false as it is, that Indian civilization of yore was an 
autochthonous, sni generis , “typical,” “peculiar” and “characteristic” 
phenomenon of the East with hardly any affinities to the world-forces. 
These hyper-nationalists forget that India owes quite a deal to the 
world, not less than the world owes to her. 

Levi’s message is to this extent not only scientific but liberalizing as 
well. It is good to be taught in season and out of season that 
India has played her part in world-history like the rest of mankind and 
in co-operation with the rest of mankind, and that every group, 
race, or nation is in its actions as in its thoughts, in its knowledge as in 
its instincts but an integral part of entire humanity. This aspect of 
Levi’s essays should possess a dynamic significance for the scholars 


and patriots of our country. 

But Levi discusses the achievements of Europe since the Renais- 
sance and remarks that “no Champollion has yet even been met with 
outside the countries of the Renaissance.” He therefore takes a 
very energetic stand against '‘the error which today weighs heavy 
upon the world” The alleged error is committed by those who 
believe that it is “possible to borrow of the Occident its technical 
processes in order to imitate it, be its equal, and finally to compete 
with it.” Against this notion Levi believes that neither Chinese 
empiricism, nor Hindu reverie nor Musalman fatalism is - conducive 

to the spirit of faith in observation and experiment which sustains a 

Galileo and a Pasteur (p. 131 )* . c 

The reader, however, is sure to be puzzled by this conclusion of 

Levi’s. For, the author has stated at pp. i34->35 that untl1 the 
Renaissance, the Orient and the Occident possessed common 
characteristics and exhibited the “same mysticism, the mysticism 
of salvation.” Both in the East and the West mankind sought 
and followed during entire historic epochs “the path which leads 
after death to the eternity of bliss, paradise of the elect, a soip ion 
in God, total extinction.” 
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If there was no distinction in spirit between the East and the 
West for centuries, naturally it would not be scientific to postulate 
a typical Occidental world-view or claim that the spirit of the Renais- 
sance which has been displaying its results in recent times in the 
Western World should fail to make its appearance even among the 
Chinese, Hindus and Musalmans. And as a matter of actual history, 
the objective facts of modern and contemporary Asia tell their own 
tale in regard to the identity between the East and the West, down 
to the latest items of labour-psychology, factory legislation and prole- 
tarian democracy, things which were unknown in France, Germany, 
America and England previous to 1815-75. 

M. Levi’s interpretation of world-culture is in this respect but 
a chip of the traditional oricntalismc , which it lias been the function 
of modern anthropology and social science to challenge and discard 
inch by inch. And his contribution to contemporary world-politics 
is likewise quite in keeping with orthodox colonialism. He advises 
the “white race that it must, to speak in the manner of Kipling, 
accept the burden in a virile manner.” (p. 147). 

It is not possible to translate or summarize all the essays. But 
some of the leading ideas of the author will have been clear in the 
above presentation. 


Bendy Kumar Sarkar 


PAVANADUTAM of Dhoyl edited by Chintaharan Chakra- 
varti, M.A., Kavyatirtha, Sanskrit Sahitya Parisat, Calcutta, 1926 
(PP- 38 -k 3 o)- 

During the Sena period in Bengal there was a remarkable growth 
of Sanskrit culture and specially in the reign of her last king, Laksmana 
Sena (1200 A, D.) in whose court there were some great poets one of 
them being Dhoyl, the author of the PavanadUia. Besides some 
verses found in different anthologies he seems to have composed other 
work or works, of which we know nothing excepting the present volume, 
the Pavanaduta. That he is a poet of uncommon power is quite evident 
from his writings. Some of his verses are exceptionally excellent. 
Yet, we are afraid, his epithet of Kaviraja is not fully justifiable. The 
nature of the present work is implied by the name itself and can easily 
be imagined by one familiar with Kalidasa’s MeghadTita on the imita- 
tion of which a great number of such poems have sprung up in Sanskrit 
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literature. The editor has told us elsewhere 1 that the number has 
come to not less than thirty five. 

Speaking briefly, the PavanadTita ‘Wind-messenger’ describes how 
Kuvalayavati, a Gandhara damsel “on the Malaya hills fell in love 
with king Laksmanasena of Gauda,” “and how the girl unable to 
bear the pangs of love’ 5 ‘'made a messenger of the spring wind” “to 
relate to the Bengal King the miserable condition to which she was 
reduced/* 

The work was edited for the first time by the late Mr. Manmohan 
Chakravarti in /A SB., 1905, and now we have a new edition before 
us. The present editor has not only given us a far better edition but 
also has tired to make it useful in every respect. He has added an 
ably written critical and historical introduction discussing various 
questions regarding the author and his work, and short notes in Sanskrit 
which are undoubtedly helpful though not quite satisfactory attempting 
more to quote synomyms from lexicons than to explain difficult points. 
He has really given us much for which we must remain thankful to 
him, but we had naturally the right of demanding a little more. We 
have not the least doubt in saying that he has spared no pains to 
make the edition quite satisfactory, but, we are afraid, he could not 
pay adequate attention to his entire work. The Supplementary Note 
(pp. 27-32) giving the verses attributed to Dhoyl which are found 
in anthologies and not in the Pavanaduta and collected in a paper 
( JASB 1905, pp. 1 Sff.) by Manmohan Chakravarti ( = M) from which 
they are now culled here, is edited very badly. For instance, we may 
note the following : 

On p. [30] we read : 

Timqv. 

What is the meaning of lola used after calita in the second line ? 
And what does the whole line mean ? We think, the reading lola can 
in no way be accepted, as it does not give here any suitable 
sense. The true reading appears to us to be either cola 'bodice’ or c$la 
cloth, preferably the latter. Accordingly the thought here is that 
the bodice or the ‘cloth* ( cola or cela) moved a little (daracaltfa) from the 
bosom (uras) of the lady, and thus it was unco verd. We are glad 

I Samskrta-sahitya-parisat-patrikai I9 2 S* 
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to note that the reading urah suggested by the editor for which the 
variants are wzb&ruh and invar a) i is the true reading. Now, the ques- 
tion is regarding vanadrTite in the third line which has no meaning 
whatever. The other readings are ghanadyTiie , gkatzadrate , and vana- 
drute . The reading vanadrTite is suggested by the editor evidently 
following the last reading given above only to make the third syllable 
long for the sake of the metre, though he himself knows that “the 
reading is hopelessly corrupt here.’ 7 What reading then can.be 
suggested ? When the bosom of the beloved lady ( priya) was uncover- 
ed what could the man possibly see ? Evidently it is her breast {stand) 
or something related to it. Accordingly the reading must be one that 
can express the idea, and we may suggest two words, stanadyotam 
‘brilliance of the breast,’ or stanabhogarn, 'extension of the breast.’ 

On p. [31] occurs the following gloka : 

^TTTsr-r. M 

In b between the two readings hemm and hre^am we see no reason 
for giving preference to the latter, though somehow or other it can be 
metrically defended. The main question here is with regard to the 
meaning of c and k/talan turaiigam in d* What are we to understand 
by them ? As the description is of a running horse we should like 
to read calan («■ calam ) or calat turahgam in d. There is a root, khal 
(Nir., III., 10) ‘to move, or shake/ the present participle of which is 
khalan ‘shaking, and this can be taken with / anah . In that case we 
shall have to read k balmy stutngam* At any rate khalan cannot be 
admitted. Nor give the words murdha, and akvarTtva any appropriate 
sense here in c. As regards akuaravn it may mean ‘neighing,’ but we 
have it already in the word ugrabesa (or °hresa In h. It cannot there- 
fore, be repeated here, in fact the word akvo rava is a misreading 
for asvavafa which means 'a horse man 7 (see MZigha's Simp a- 
lavadha , III. 66 with the Tlka of Mallinatha : “a&van varayanti ye te 
’Svavara aivarohah). For murdha we are inclined to red urdhva. 
Thus the whole line reads : meaning that the 

rider was confounded when the animal was trying to move upwards. 

On the same page we read : 
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Here as well as in M. from which it is taken, vycidastam hukalekkaya 
is a misreading giving no sense whatever. These two words must 
be joined together reading vyadastamsukalekhaya. In this connection 
we may say that Dhoyl has partly taken the thought of the present 
Sloka from Maglia's Sikupalavadha> XI. 54 which runs : 

^xrsfpft ^h^cnf^g^rnrr- 
TOF*rrpK?[ 11 

On pp. [27-28] we have : 

wr*?f ftvrftf Iren ot 7 

ott mA 
^HHwN*rrgT: 1 1 

Here in c the reading stokayitasreyatayeva is wrong not only 
metrically but also grammatically. It does not, however, appear to 
be “hopelessly corrupt' 1 as the editor thinks. Undoubtedly the actual 
reading is stokayitasrayatayeva . 

One of the most excellent Slokas of Dhoyl given on p. [28] is : 

#W*. 

'«irw w. gfl 

>TKRTfiri^T^ 11 

In the second line what is the meaning of the word uttahkrta 
which is found also in M ? It has no meaning here. The fact is that 
one should read here uttanlP for uttafa? 

Here we want to note one thing. In the above 3loka (see also 
6lokas 62, 63, 74, 88, 89) the editor writes vaspa and vindu not baqpa 
and bindu respectively. On p. [32] and in the §loka 74 also 

vimba and not bimba. Though both the forms may be found in 
Mss. or printed books, the form with b and not with v at the beginning 
is preferable being used by authoritative writers. In the word trivalt 
three folds of skin over a woman's navel (regarded as a beauty) it is 
actually v and so it is rightly used in the §loka, tasam pnna^ p. [29] * 
but on the same page in the slokas ahan tanlyan ,° and romavati , 0 as 
well as in the main work in the filoka. 1 1 the word is with * .and not 
v as it should have been. 

As regards the second sloka in the Supplementary Note, p. i_27J» 
fata latavad dhanuh seems to be a doubtful reading.^ May one rea 

tavad for latavad ? Cf. the Sloka 66 of the PavanaMta . . 

I. H. Q., DECEMBER, 1 9 s6 


III 
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In the text the following sloka (28) occurs after the description of 

the Suhma-deka : 




Here in the second line for suhme there are three readings in three 
Mss, viz. sdkedd (M), suksad (R), and suhmad (A). “But in the 
last" suhmad c 'is corrected into suhme ” “in the margin." And the 
editor has accepted it. But we cannot agree with him. The actual 
reading seems to be nothing but saksdd on three grounds. First, 
the word tasmin is quite sufficient to refer to the Suhmadeba and so 
to write Suhnta again is mere superfluous. Secondly, we think, by using 
the word saksdd , the poet wanted to lay emphasis that Deva Murari 
was living there personally , as he has actually done in the £loka 55 
with reference to Deva Manasija. Thirdly, this expression like a 
good many others of Dhoyl is evidently based on the Meghaduta, the 
passage there being as follows (II. 10) : 

tot wrfnro’ m totp? *rro*[ i 


One should read ratik for rat eh (si. 26) and sdrahgaksyd tor sa ran- 
gy dk^ yah (si. 65). 


Vidhusekiiara Bhattacharya 


BHARATIYA 1 TIHAS KA BHAUGALiK ADHAR. By Jay 
Candra Vidyalankara. Publishers : Hindi Bhavan, Lahore. 104 pages. 

The book is written in simple Hindi about the geographical position 
of India, ancient and modern. The author’s treatment of some of the 
sections is not exhaustive, e. g., his sections on ‘Vindhyamekhala 
and ‘Himalaya aur pa§cimottara kl parbatamalad He ought to have 
discussed the correctness of the geographical information contained 
in the Mahagovinda-sutta of the Dlgha Nikaya of the Sutta Pitaka. 
The plan of the whole work should be altered and the discussions 
ought to be fuller. He has written a section on ‘Uttarabharatiya 
Maidan* which aims at no definite conclusion nor does he assert the 
geographical value, if any, of ancient Indian traditions although he 
has not failed to utilise them in his work. 


B. C. Law 
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SAhlKSIPTA JAINA ITIHiSA— This booklet is written in 
simple Hindi, it consists of six chapters of which the following are 
interesting The Life of Bsabhadeva and other jaina greatmen ; Say- 
ings or Precepts recorded in the 12 Angas and some principles of 
Jainism. The book is useful to the beginners, it would have been 
useful to scholars if the author had given full quotations of the passages 
to which he refers. Mr, Jain has written a big Prastavana which is 
not to interesting, 

B. C, Law 



Select Contents of Oriental Journals 

Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, vol. vin, pt. ii, 

PRALIIAD C. DlVANjT.— Madlnisudana Sarasvatf ; his life and works. 
The date of Madhusudana has been assigned to the sixteenth 
century A.C. and his place of nativity sought in Kofcalipada in 
Bengal. 

Bimala CHURN Law. — Magadha and Rujngrhn. in the Pali Literature. 

Chintaharan ChakraVAUTV.— The original Site of Mehrauli Pillar. 
The Visnupada hill mentioned in the inscription itself as the place 
of erection of the Pillar has been located at Hard war in UJ\ 
and the person who removed the Pillar from its original site to Delhi 
where it is at present is suggested to be Firozshah. 

SlT AN ATM PR ADI IAN A. — Apotheosis in the Hg-veda. That some power- 
ful human chieftains were deified in the hymns of the Rg-veda 
has been shown in this paper by illustrating the case of Brhas- 
pati, who had been, by a gradual process, exalted to the position of 
a god by the Pg-vedic poets. 

B. M. Baku a. — Ajlvaka — what it means. The writer of this article is 
of opinion that originally the term ajvvika used to be applied 
only to the followers of Maklchali Gosala, who distinguished his 
order from Achelakas in general by this new designation originating 
from the idea of samma a/wa f 'the right means of livelihood’. 

D. R. Bhandarkar. — Can we fix the date of Kalidasa more accurately? 
From a discussion of the political condition of Lidia referred 
to in the sixth canto of the Rtigkuvamm, the author of this note 
has come to the conclusion that Kalidasa could not have lived 
during the reign of either Candragupta II or Skandagupta and must 
have flourished about the middle of the sixth century A.C. 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, vol. iv, pt, ii. 

SUSIL Kumar De*— Notes on some Sanskrit Mss. on Alamkara. 

LIONEL d. Barnett.— Janaklharana, XVI. Tins is the sixteenth canto 
of the Jan&kthfirana of which the first 15 cantos have already been 
edited. 

V. Venktarxma J^arma Faster — A jam i la-mok sa-prabandha of Nara- 
yana Bhatta. This little campu work of the sixteenth century 
has been edited here. 
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Indian Antiquary, October, 1926. 

HaNNES SkoLD. — The Relative Chronology of Panini and the Pratisa- 
khyas. The author maintains that there is no conclusive evidence 
to support Max Muller’s view that the Rk-Pratisakkya is older than 
Panini nor are proofs available to contradict the opinion of Goldstuc- 
ker, Westergaard, and Pischel holding that the Pratisakhyas in 
general are posterior to that grammarian. 

Ibid-, November and December, 1926. 

A. Venkatasubbiah. — Vedic Studies. Evidently the purpose of 
this continued article is to discuss the interpretations of some 
particular wards, showing their uses in the texts. 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. xxi, No. 1. 

Su KUMAR SEN.— Notes on the Use of the Cases in the Kathaka- 
samhita. 

Bimala Churn Law. — ( 1) Data from the Sumangalavilasini. 

(2) Ariga and Campa in the Pali Literature. 

AmaresWAR TiiakUR. — Jail Administration in Ancient India. 

Braja Lal MuKHERjr. — (1) The Vratyas and their Sacrifices. The 
writer of this paper is of opinion that in the vedic society, men 
neglecting or defying Vaidik precepts were called Vratyas or dis- 
orderly people, who only after the performance of certain sacri- 
fices could be allowed to enjoy the rights of the vedic community. 

(2) The word “Vra” in the Bg-veda. 

(3) Atharva Veda, Kanda, xv. 

Harit Krishna Deb. — (1) Mede and Madra, This is an attempt to 
identify the Medes mentioned in the Assyrian and Greek 
records with the Madras of the Brahmana Literature. 

(2) When Kurus fought the Pandavas. Inference has been 

drawn that the Kurus fought the Pandavas about 1400 B.C. 

(3) The Five-yearly Yuga and the Saptarsi Cycle. 

The Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society* Sept, 1926. 

A. Banerji-SasTRI. — Asura Expansion by Sea. The courses along 
which the expansion of the Asura settlements took place in India 
In the south and by and beyond the seas, and the process of 
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Aryanisation of the tribe has been discussed in this article. 
Sanskrit extracts from the Mahabharata and the Ramuyana relating 
war between the Devas and the Asui as have been appended 

to it. 

Nalini Nath Das Gupta.— The Successive Events in the Reign of 
Dharmapaladeva. 

KALIPADA Mitra. — The Story of a Fool and its Sanskrit and Buddhist 
Parallel. From a comparison of a particular story found in the Chinese 
Po-yu-king with that in the KathasarUsagara, and from a table of 
comparisons illustrating similarities occurring in other stories, it has 
been shown that the “Indian originals of the apologues found in the 
Po-yu-king , composed by Samghasena (450 a.d.) and translated by 
K’ ieou-na-p'i-ti (Gunavrddhi), floated down the stream of time and 
reached Somadeva who treasured them" in the KathasariCsagara. 
ManomoHAN Ganguly. — Indian Architecture. 


Journal of Oriental Research, January. 1927. 

S. K.UPPUSWAMI SASTRL— (i) Problems of Identity in the Cultural 
History of Ancient India. The portion of the article 
appearing in this issue discusses the identity of Acarya 
Sundara the reputed author of verses quoted by Kumarila 
aud Sankara. 

(2) Bhadanta. The word Bhadanta referring to Buddhist 
mendicants has been derived from the root bhad “to be 
auspicious or happy.” 

K. G. Sun rahman yam. — The Authorship of the Unadi Sutras. The 
authorship of the Unadi Sutras has been attributed to Sakatiiyana 
belonging to the pre-Paninian period, but new sutras are believed to 
have been added to the original by grammatical writers after Panini. 

T. R. CHINTAMANI. — The Date of Srikantha and his Brahma-mima- 
ipsa. Srikantha, the author of^ the Sivarkatnanidipika on the 
Brahmasutra has been assigned a date posterior to Ramanuja. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, October, 1926 

K. A. Nilakanta Sastri. — The Later SatavShanas and the Sakas. 
The writer after weighing the various evidences and arguments put 
forward by various well-known writers on the topic concludes that 
"Nahapana was in possession of all N. Maharastra, Konkan, Gujarat, 
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and Malwa at the end of the first century B. c. and retained it up 
to the end of the first century a. d. or very early in the second 
when Gautamlputra Satakarna uprooted the race of the Khakaratas 
and restored the glory of the Satavahanakula. The territories so 
recovered continued to belong to the Satavahanas under Gautami- 
putra and Pulumavi. It may be noted that Kachcha, where we 
find the earliest evidence of Castana's rule, is not among the 
territories mentioned in the conquests of Gautamlputra. But there 
is no doubt that the advance of ^atavahana power received a check 
and the ebb tide commenced probably late in the reign of Pulumavi, 
during the rule of Castana as Mahaksatrapa. Castana was followed 
by a vigorous grandson, and Pulumavi *s successors were unable 
to hold their own against Rudradaman, and they lost considerable 
territories in N. Maharastra, Konkan, Gujarat, etc., to him (c. a. D. 
150). Henceforth, but for some slight recovery under Yajha >§ata- 
karni, the J§atavahana power collapses in the west of the Dekkan, 
abandoning the northern districts to the Ksatrapas and the southern 
F arts to the feudatories of the Cutu dynasty, who now become 
prominent and find their power confined to the east for some time 
before its extinction by the rise of other powers like the Iksvakus 
and the Pallavas. n 


Printed and published by Mr. Raghunath Seal, b. a., at the Calcutta 
Oriental Press, 107, Mechuabazar Street, Calcutta. 
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sampScIitabhojanain paribhuttam pi samma paripakam gacchati. 
Tena satta aroga clighayuka honti. Evam utubhojanavasena ayu 
vaddhati. 

Tattha V ipassl bhagava asltivassasahassayukakale nibbatto, 
Sikhl bhagava 1 sattativassasahassayukakale ti. Idam anupubbena 
parihlnasadisain katam, na pana evam parihinam, vaddhitva vaddhitva 
parihlnan ti veditabbam. Katham ? Imasmim tava 2 bhaddakappe 
Kakusandho bhagava cattallsavassasahassfiyukakSle nibbatto, 
ayu pp a man am paficakotthase katva cattavi thatva pancame vijjamane 
yeva parinibbuto. Tam ayuparihayamanam dasavassakSlam 
patvfi puna vaddhamanam asamkheyyam hutva tato parihayamanam 
timsavassasahassakfile thitam. Tada Konagamano bhagava nibbatto. 
Tasmim pi tatlT eva parinibbute tam avu dasavassakalaiyi 
patvfi puna vaddhamanam asamkheyj-'ain hutva pariliayitva 
visativassasahassakfile thitam. Tada Kassapo bhagava nibbatto. 
Tasmim pi tatlT eva parinibbute tam ayu dasavassakalam patva puna 
vaddhamanam asamkheyyam hutva parihayitva vassasatakalam pat- 
tain. Atha amhakam Sambuddho nibbatto. Evam anupubbena pari- 
hayitva parihayitva vaddhitva vaddhitva parihinanti veditabbam. 
Tattha yam yam ayuparimanesu* manussesu Buddha nibbattanti 
tesam pi tarn tad eva ayuparimanam hot! ti veditabbam. Ayupari- 
cchedo nifcthito. 

8. Bodhiparicchede pana Pdtaliya unde ti Patalirukkhassa hettha, 
Tassa pana Pataliya khandho tam divasam pannasaratano hutva abbhu- 
ggato sakhfi pannasaratana ti ubbedhena ratanasatam ahosi. Tam diva- 
sam ca sa Pa tall kannikavaddhehi viya pupphehi mulato patthaya ekac- 
channa ahosi, Dibbagandham vayati. Na kevalafi ca tada ayam eva 
pupphltfi ; dasasahassacakkavale sabbapataliyo pupphita ; na keva- 
lafi ca Pataliyo ; dasasahassacakkavale sabbarukkhanam khandhesu 
khandha-padumani, sakhasu sfikha-padumani, latasu lata-padumani, 
akasesu akasa-padumani pupphitani. Pathavltalam bhinditva pi 
mahapadumani utthitani. Mahasamuddo pi pancavannehi padumehi 
nil u ppala-rattu ppalehi ca sahchanno ahosi. Sakaladasasahassacakka- 
va jam dhajamalakulam tattha tattha nibaddha-puppha-dama-visattha- 
mala -*gupavippakinnam nanavanna-kusuma samujjalam Nandana- 
vana-Cittalatavana-Missakavana-Pharusakavana-sadisam ahosi. Purat- 

thima-cakkavaje mukhavattiyam* ussitadhaja pacchimacakkavaja* 

t B. omits it 2 SI. & B. omit it 

3 S. ftyuvuddhippamSnesu 

7 
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mukhavattiyam abhihananti. Pacchima-dakkhi n auttara~cakkava]a- 
mukhavattiyam ussitadhaja dakkhinacakkavfda-imildiavattiyam 
abhihananti. Evam ahhamafmain sirisa m pannani 1 cakkavfdfmi ahesum. 

Abhisambuddho ti sakalam buddhagunavibhavasirim pativijjhamfi no 
cattari saccani abhisambuddho. SikhT, bhikkhave, bhagava araham 
sammasambuddho Pundaiikassa mule ai thisambuddho ti adlsu pi imina 
va nayena 2 vannana veditabba. 

Ettha pana Pundariko ti Setambnnikkho. 'Pass a pi tad cva parima- 
nam. Tam divasafi ca so pi dibbagnndhehi pupphehi susanchanno 
ahosi. Na kevalan ca pupphehi. Phalehi pi sanchanno ahosi. Tassa 
ekato tarunani phalani ekato majjhimani phalani ekato natipakkani 
ekato supakkani pakkhittadibbojani viva surasani ojavantani 3 
olambanti. Vatha so evarn sakalad a^usahas sacak ka va le pupphupaga 
rukkha pupphehi, phalupaga rukkha phalehi pafcimandita ahesuni. 

Salo ti Salarukkho. Ta^sa pi tad eva parimanam. Tathd eva 
pupphasirivibhavo veditabbo. Sirisarukkhe pi es’ eva nayo. Udum- 
bara-rukkhe puppham nahesum. IMialavibhuti paid ettha ambe 
vutta-naya va. Tat ha Nigrodh* eva tntha Assatth* evil ti. 

Iti sabbabuddhanam eko va pallanko. Rukkha pana ah he pi honti. 
Tesu yassa yassa rukkhassa mule catimiaggahanasanikhiitani bodhirn 
buddha pativijjhanti so so Bodhi ti vuccati. Ayani Bodhiparicchedo 
nama. 

9 . Savakaparicchede pana. Kharuhitissan ti Khan do ca Tisso ca. 
Tesu Khando ekapitiko kanitthabhata, I is so pu roh it a put to. Khando 
pahfiaparamiya matthakam patto, 1 isso samadhiparamiya 4 . Aggan ti 
thapetva Vi passim bhagavantam avasesehi s add hi in asadisagunataya 
ut tarn am. Bhaddayugan ti aggatav’ eva bhaddayugam. 

Abhibhu, sambhavan ti Abhibhu ca Sambhavo ca. Tesu Abhibhu 
pafifia paramiya matthakam patto. Sikhina bhagava t a saddhim Aruna- 
vatito Brahmalokam gantvii Brahmaparisaya vividhani patihariyani 
dassento dhammam desetva *dasasahasssi loka-dhfitum andhakarena 
pharitva kirn idan ti sahja tasam vegfu i am obhasatn pharitva sabbe 
me rupafi ca passantu saddah ca sunantu tl adhitthahitva ‘urabhatha’ ti 
gathadvayam bhananto saddam saved. Sambhavo samadhi-paramiya 
matthakam patto ahosi. 

Sonuttaran ti Sono ca Uttaro ca. Tesu Sono paftha-paramirn 
patto. Uttaro samadhi-paramim patto.® 

1 B. -sampattSni 2 B. pada- 3 Su & B. omit it 

4 B. adds matthakam patto 5 Si. omits dasa 5 S. omits it 
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Vidh liras an/ivam ti Vidhuro ca Sanjivo ca. Tesu Vidhuro panha- 
pmamin patto* Sanjivo samadhi-pararnim patto samapajjanabahulo 
r a 1 1 i 1 1 h fi 1 1 a - d i v a t> t h a n a-k u t l-l e n a - in a n d a pad Is 11 samapattibalena vaya- 
manto- ckadivasam arafiue nirodham samapajji. Atha nam vanakam- 
mikadayo mate ti sallakkhetva jhapesum. So yathaparicchedena 
samapattito vufcthciya clvarani papphotetva gamani pindava pavisi. 
Tad* up, ill ly’ eva ca" nam Sanjivo ti sanjanimsu. 

B'hiyyosuttaran ti Bhiyyoso ca Uttaro ca. Tesu Bhiyyoso panuaya, 
Uttaro samadhina aggo ahosi. 

TzssabhZivadvTtjan ti Tisso ca Bharadvajo ca. Tesu Tisso panna- 
paramiin patto. Bharadvajo samadhi-paramim patto ahosi, 

Sariputtamoggallanan ti Sariputto ca Moggallano ca. Tesu Sari- 
putto pahhavisaye, Moggallano samadhivisaye aggo ahosi, Ayam 
4 A g g a s ft v a k a y u g a p a ricchedo n a m a . 

10. Sfi /aka-sannipata-paricchede Vipassissa bhagavato pathama- 
sannipato caturangiko ahosi. Sabbe ehi bhikkhu. Sabbe iddhiya nib- 
bat ta pattaci vara . Sabbe anamantita va agata. Iti 5 te ca kho pannarase 
uposathacliva.se. Atha sattha vijanim gahetva nisinno uposatham 
osarcsi. Dutiyc tatiye ca es’ eva nayo. Tatha sesanam buddhanam 
sabbasannipatesu. Yasma pana amhakam bhagavato pathama-bodhiya 
va sannipato ahosi idafi ca suttam aparabhage vuttam tasma mayham 
bhikkhave etarahi eko savakanam sannipato ti anitthapetva ahosi tl 
vuttam, 

Tattlia add ha ielasa ni bkikkhusatanl ti puranajatilanam sahassanx 
dvinnam aggasavakfmam parivarani addhateyyasatani ti addhatelasa- 
satani . 0 Tattha dvinnam aggasavakanam abhiniharato patthaya vatthum 
kathetva pabbajja dlpetabba. Pabbajitanam pana tesam Mahatnoggal- 
lano sattame divase arahattain pattc. Dhammasenapati pantxarasame 
divase Gijjhakutapabbatamajjhe Sukarakhata 7 -lenapabbhare bhaginey- 
yassa Dighanakhaparibbajakassa sajjite dhammayage Vedanaparjggaha- 
suttante desiyamane desananusarena 8 anubujjhamanananam pesetva 
savakaparamifianam patto. Bhagava therassa arahattappattim fiatva 
vehasam abbhuggantva Veluvane va s paccutfchasid 0 There kuhirn nu kho 
Bhagava gato ti avajjento Veluvane patitthitabhavam natva sayam 
pi vehasam abbhuggantva Vejuvane yeva paccutthasi, Atha Bhagava 

, Si. &B. add ahosi 2 B. jhSyanto ; S|. ySpfcnto 

3 S. omits it 4 B. & Si. omit it 5 Si. omits it 

6 B. & Si. addhatetasSni bhikkhusatSni 7 S. -jata- 

$ B, & Si. desaaarp Q Si, & S. omit it 10 Si. patifthSsi 
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Patimokkham osaresi. Tain sannlpfitam sandhaya Bhagava ‘addhatela 
sani bhikkhusatanl’ ti aha. Aya n S ivakasannipata-paricchedo nama. 

ii. Upabthakaparicchede pan a Anando ti nibaddhupatthaka- 
bh avain sandhaya vuttam. 13hagavato hi pathamabodhiyam anibaddha 1 * 
upatthaka ahesum. Ekada Nagasamalo pattaclvaram gahetva vicari. 
Ekada Nagito. Ekada Upavano, Ekada Sunakkhatto. Ekada Cun do 
samanuddeso. Ekada Sngato. Ekada Meghivo. 

Tattha ekada Bhagava Nagasamalattherena saddhim addhana- 
maggapatipanno dvedhapathatn patto. Thera magga okkamma 'Bhagava 
aham Imina maggena gacchaml’ ti aha. Atha nam Bhagava c ehi 
bhikkhu, imina maggena gacchama’ ti aha. So 'handa Bhagava tumhfi- 
kam pattaclvaram ganhatha, aham imina maggena gacchami’ ti vatva 
pattaclvaram bhumiyam- thapetum araddho. Atha main Bhagava 
*ahara bhikkhu' ti vatva pattaclvaram gahetva gate. Tassa pi 
bhikkhuno itarena maggena gacchato cora pattacivarah ceva harimsu 
slsani ca bhindirnsu. So 'Bhagava idani me patisaranam na anfio* ti 
cintetva lohitena galitena Bhagavato santikam agamid ‘Kim idam 
bhikkhu’ ti ca vuttc tain pavattim arocesi. Atha nam Bhagava ‘ma 
cintayi, bhikkhu, etain karanam yeva tain 4 nivdrayimha’ ti vatva tain 
samassasesi. 

Ekada pana Bhagava Meghiyattherena saddhim PacTnavamsa-miga- 
daye Jantugamam agamasi. Tatra pi Meghivo jantugame pindaya 
caritva nadltire pasadikam ambavanatn disva ‘Bhagava, tumhakam patta- 
clvaram ganhatha, aham tasmim ambavane sama$adhammam karoml’ ti 
vatva Bhagavata tikkhattum nivariyamano pi gantva akusalavitakkehi 
ajjhapanno 5 paccagantva tarn pavattim arocesi. Tam pi Bhagava ‘idam 
eva te karanam sallakkhetva nivarayimha* ti vatva anupubbena 
Savatthim agamasi. 

Tattha Gandhakufciparivene pafifiattapavarabuddhasane nisinno 
bhikkhusarnghaparivuto bhikkhu amantesi/bhikkhave, idanPmhi mahal- 
lako, ekacce bhikkhu imina maggena gacchama ti vutte afiflena 
gacchanti ekacce may harp pattaclvaram bhumiyam nikkhipanti, 
mayham nibaddhupatthakam ekam bhikkhum janatha* ti* Bhikkhu- 
nam dhammasamvego udapadi. Atha ayasma Sariputto uttha- 
yasana Bhagavantam vanditva ‘aham bhante tumhe yeva patthayamano 
satasahassakappadhikam asamkheyyam paramiyo purayim nanu madiso 
mahapaMo uppa^hako nama vattati, aham upatthahissamf ti aha, 

i Si. nibaddhS 2 B. & Si. chamSyaip 3 B. agam&si 

4 Si. te ; B. etam yeva karanam sallakkhetva 5 B. up^dduto ^nvfiyanto ; Si. asatto 
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Tani Bhagava ‘alani Sariputta yassam disayam tvaai na viharasi asunfta 
yeva'sii disa, tava oviido buddhanam ovada-sadiso.na me taya upafcthaka- 
kiccam atthl’ ti patikkhipi. Eten ev’ upayena Mahamoggallanam adim 
katv.i asltimahilsavaka utthahimsu. Te sabbe pi Bhagava patikkhipi. 
Anandatthero pana tunhl yeva nisldi. 

Atha nain bhikkhu evam ahamsu, ‘avuso Ananda bhikkhusamgho 
upatthSkatthanam yacati, tvam pi yacahl’ ti. So aha ‘yacitva laddhupat- 
thana’ii nama avuso kidisam hoti, kiin mam sattha na passati, sace 
rocessati Anando mam upatthatu ti vakkhati’ ti. Atha Bhagava ‘na 
bhikkhave Anando afmena ussahetabbo, sayam evajanitva mamupattha- 
hissati’ ti aha. Tato bhikkhu ‘ufcfchehi avuso Ananda, 3 Dasabalam upat- 
th.lkatfch.1nam yacahl’ ti aha-nsu. 3 Thero utfchahitva cattaro patikkhepe 
catasso ca ayacana ti afctha vare yaci. 

Cattaro pafcikkhepa nama. Sace me 1 * bhante Bhagava attana laddhani 
panitam civaram na mayham dassati, pindapatam na dassati,ekagandha- 
kutiyam vasitum na dassati, nimantanam gahetva na gamissati, evahain 
Bhagavantam upatthahissami’ti vatva kirn 5 pan* ettha Ananda adlnavam 
ad das a ti vutte sac* aham bhante imani vatthuni labhissami bhavissanti 
me 7 vattaro, Anando Dasabalena laddhani panita-clvaram paribhufijati 
pindapatam paribhuiljati ekagandhakutiyam vasati ekato va niman- 
tanam gacchati etam labhain labhanto Tathagatam upatthati, ko evam 
upafcthahato bharo ti. Ime cattaro patikkhepe yaci. 

Catasso ayacana nama. Sace bhante Bhagava maya gahitam niman- 
tanam gamissati, sacaham tirorattha tirojanapada Bhagavantam datthum 
agataparisaya agatakkhane yeva Bhagavantam dassetum lacchami, yada 
me kahkha uppajjati tasmiip yeva khane Bhagavantam upasarikamitum 
lacchami, yam Bhagava mayham parammukha dhammam deseti tarn 
agantvil mayham kathessati, evahaip Bhagavantam upatthahissaml ti 
vatvS kirn* pan’ ettha Ananda anisamsam passasi ti vutte idha bhante 
saddha kulaputta Bhagavato okasam alabhanta mam evam vadanti *sve 
bhante Anando BhagavatS saddhim amhakatp ghare bhikkham ganhey- 
yatha' ti sace bhante Bhagava tattha na gamissati, icchitakkhane yeva 
parisam dassetum kahkhan ca vinodetum okasam 8 na lacchami bhavis- 
santi vattaro, kim Anando Dasabalatn upatthati ettakam pi‘ssa anuggaham 
Bhagava na karotl ti Bhagavato ca parammukha mam pucchissanti 'ayam 
avuso Ananda gatha idam suttam idam jatakam kattha desitan’ ti sac’ 


1 B. adds me 2 Si. 81 B. repeat these three words. 

4 S. omits it 5 S. A B. kam 

7 SJ. ca y B. omits it 


3 B. adds So 
6 B. passasi 
9 B. & Si. add v* 
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aham tarn na sampadayissami bhavissanti vattnro, ettakam pi avuso na 
janasi kasma tvam chaya viya Bhagavantam avijahanto dTgharattarn 
vicarasi ti ten 5 fihatn parammukha desitassa pi dhammassa puna katha- 
nam icchamt ti, I ml cat as so ay a can ;l yfici. 

Bhagava pi tassa aclasL Evam imc afctha-vare gahetva nibaddhu- 
patfchako ahosi. Tass 5 eva fchanantarassatthaya kappasatasahassam puri- 
tanam paramlnam phalam pa pun I ti. Tam i mass a nibaddhupatthaka- 
bhavam sandhaya ‘mayham bhikkhave etarahi Anamlo bhikkhu upat- 
thako aggupatbhako 5 ti aha. Ayam Upatthakaparicchedo nama. 

13. Piti paricchedo uttanattho yeva. HZiarmn, pavisi ti kasma 
viharam 1 * pavisi. Bhagava kira ettakaiji kathctva cintesi # na lay a maya 
sattannam buddhanam varnso nirantaram xnatthakam papetva kathito, 
ajja 3 mayi pana viharain pavifcthe ime bhikkhu bhiyyosomattaya pubbe- 
nivasaiianam arabbha vannam kathayissanti, athahain agantva niranta- 
ram budclhavamsam kathetva matthakam papetva class fund ti bhikkhu- 
natn kathavarassa ok a sain datva utthayasana viharain pavisi. Van cetam 
Bhagava tantim kathesi tattha kappaparicchedo jatipar icchedo gotta- 
paricchedo iiyuparicchedo bodhiparicchedo savak ay ugapar icchedo 
savakasannipataparicchedo upatthiikaparicchedo pltiparicchedo ti nav* 
ime vara agata. Sambahulavaro na agato, ilnetva pana dipetabbo. 

Sabbabodhisattanain hi ekasmim kulavainsanurupe putte jftte 
nikkhamitva pahbajitabban ti ayam eva varnso ayam pavenl. Kasma ? 
Sabbanfmbodhisattanain hi matukucchirn okkamanato patbhaya pubbe 
vuttappakarani anekani patihariyani honti. Tatra nos am yadi neva 
jatanagaram 11a pita na mata 3 na putto pauhayeyya imassa 
neva jatanagaram na pita 4 na putto pahnayati devo va sakko va 
maro va brahma va esa marine d eva nan ca idisam patihariyam 
anacchariyan ti mafmamano jano* neva sotabbam na saddahitabbam 
maiifieyya. Tato abhisamayo na bhaveyya, abhisamaye asati niratthako 
buddhuppada aniyyanikain sasanam hoti tasrnfi sabbabodhisattanam 
ekasmim kulavainsanurupe putte jate nikkhamitva pahbajitabban ti 
ayam eva varnso ayam pavenl. Tasma puttadinam vase n a sambahula- 
varo anetva dipetabbc. Tattha 

Samavattakkhandho Atulo Suppabudho ca Uttaro i 
Satthavaho Vijitaseno Rahulo bhavati sat tamo ti. II 
Ete tava sattannam pi buddhanam 0 anukkamen* eva satta putta 
veditabba, Tattha Rahulabhadde tava jate pannam aharitva maha- 

1 B* 8 t Si. Omit it 

4 B. & Si. add na bhariyS 


2 S. omits it 
5 S. omits it 


3 Si. & B, bhariyS 
0 B. bo<3hrsaU£nam 
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pu 1 iScissa. hatthe thapayimsu. Athassa tavad eva sakalasariram khobhetva. 
puttasinelio atthasi. So cintesi ekasmim tava jate evarupo puttasineho 
parosahassam kira me putta bhavissanti tesu eke 5 ekasmim jate imam 
sinehabandhanam evani vaddhantam dubbhijjam bhavissatl ti Rahulo 
jato bandhanam jatan ti alia. Tam divasam eva rajjam pahaya nik- 
khanto. Esa nayo sabbesam puttuppattiyan ti. Ayam Puttaparicchedo. 
Sutana Sabbakama ca Sucitta atha Rocanl 2 
Ruccatini* Sunanda ca Bimba bhavati sattama ti It 
Eta tesani sattannam pi puttanam mataro ahesum. Bimba-devT pana 
Rahulakumare jate Rahulamata ti pannayittha. Ayam Bhariya-pari- 
cchedo. 

Vipassi Kakusandho ti ime pana dve bodhisatta 4 payutta-ajafma- 
ratham aruyha mahabhinikkhamanam nikkhamimsu. Sikhl Konagama- 
no ti ime dve hatthikkhandhavaragata hutva nikkhamimsu. Vessa- 
bhu-bodhisatto 3 suvannasivikaya nisiditva nikkhami. Kassapo upari- 
pasada-mahatale nisinno va anapanacatutthajjhanam nibbattetva jhana 
vutthaya tarn jhanam padakam katva pasado gantva 6 bodhimande otara- 
t ti ti adhifcthasi. Pasado akasena gantva bodhimande otari. Maha- 
puriso pi tato otaritva bhumiyam thatva pasado yathathane yeva pati- 
tthatu ti cintesi. So yathathane patitthasi. Mahapuriso pi sattadiva- 
sani padhanam anuyunjitva bodhipallahke nislditva sabbannuta-iianam 7 
pativijjhi. Amhakam pana bodhisatto Kanthakam 8 aruyha nikkhanto ti. 
Ayam Yanaparicchedo. 

Vipassissa bhagavato yojanappamane padese viharo patitthito . 0 
Sikhissa ti-gavute Vessabhussa addhayojane Kakusandhassa gavute 
Konagamanassa addhagavute Kassapassa visati-usabhe amhakam 
Bhagavato pakatimanena so]asa karlse rajamanena attha-karise padese 
viharo patitfchito ti. Ayam Viharaparicchedo nama. 

Vipassissa pana 10 bhagavato ekaratanayama vidatthivitthara atthah- 
gulubbedha suvannitthaka karetva culamsena chadetva viharatthanam 
kinbnsu. Sikhissa suvannayatthiphalehi chadetva kinimsu. Vessa- 
bhussa suvannahatthipadani karetva tesarn cujamsena chadetva kinirnsu. 
Kakusandhassa vuttanayen’ eva suvannitthakahi chadetva kmitnsu. 
Konagamanassa vuttanayen* eva suvannakacchapehi chadetva kinimsu. 
Kassapassa suvannakalihi 11 yeva chadetva kinimsu, Amhakan ca Bhaga 

2 B. Rocini 3 Si. & B. Rucaggat! 

5 B. & Si. omit it 6 B. ug^antvS 

8 B. adds asravarani ; Si. adds hayavaram 
10 S. omits it n B. -ka#ihi ? Si. -ifthakfthi 


1 S. omits it 
4 B. & Si. cha-yuttam 
7 B* 81 Si. omit it 
9 B. & Si. pati£fchfisi 
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vato salakkhananam kahapananaip culamsena chadetva k inimsu. Ayam 
Viharabhumigahane paricchedo. 

Tattba Vipassissa bhagavato tatha bhumiin kixdt.va vihaiani katva 
dinnupatthako Punabbasumitto nama ahosi. Sikhissa bhagavato 1 * 
Sirivaddho nama. Vessabhussa Sotthiyo nama. Kakusandhassa 
Accuto nama. Konagamanassa Uggo nama. K ass a pass a Sumano nama. 
Amhakarn pana Bhagavato Sudatto nama. Sabbe c’ etc gahapatimaha- 
sal a setthino ahesun ti. Ayam Upatfchuka-paricchedo nama. 

Aparani cattari avijahitatthanani nama honti. Sabbabuddhanam 
hi bodhipallahko avijaliito ekasrnim yeva thane hoti. Dhamma- 
cakkappavattanaip Isipatane migadaye avijahitam eva hoti. Devo- 
rohanakale Samkassanagaradvftre pathamapadaganditka" avijahita va 
hoti. Jetavane Gandhakutiya cattari mahcapadatthanani avijahitan’ 
eva honti. Viharo pana khuddako pi mahanto pi hoti. Viharo pi 11a 
vijahati yeva. Nagaram pana vijahati. Yada nagaram pacTnato hoti tad a 
viharo paccliimato. Yada nagarain dakkhinato tada viharo uttarato, 
Yada nagarapn paccliimato tada viharo paclnato. Yada nagaram uttarato 
tada viharo dakkhinato ti. Idani pana nagaram uttarato viharo dakkhinato. 

Sabbabuddhanam ca ayuvemattam pamanavemattain kulave- 
m attain padhanavemattain rasmivemattan ti parica vemattani 
honti. Ayuvemattam nama keci dlghayuka honti keci appayuka. 
Tatha hi Dlpahkarassa vassasatasahassam ayuppamanam ahosi. Amha- 
kam Bhagavato vassasatam. 3 Pamanavemattam nama keci dlgha honti 
keci rassa. Tatha hi Dlpahkaro asltihattho ahosi. Sumano navutl- 
hattho, amhakarn pana Bhagava attharasahattno. Kulavemattam 
nama keci khattiyakule nibbattanti, keci brahmanakule. PadMnave* 
mattam nama kesan ci padhanam 4 uttarakalam eva noti yatha Kassa- 
passa bhagavato, Kesafi ci addhaniyam yatha amhakarn bhagavato, 
Rasmivemattam nama Sumahgalassa 5 bhagavato sarlra-rasmim dasa- 
sahassllokadhatuppamana ahosi. Amhakarn bhagavato samanta byama- 
matta. Tatra rasmivemattam ajjhasayapatibaddham, Yo yattakam 
icchati tassa tattakaip sarlrappabha pharati. Sumaiigalassa 0 pana nic- 
cam pi dasasahassllokadhatum pharatu. ti ajjhasayo ahosi. Pativkldha- 
gunesu pana katthaci 7 vemattatp nama natthh 

Aparam amhakarn yeva bhagavato sahajataparicchedafi ca nakkhatta- 
paricchedan ca dlpesurp. SabbafiAu-bodhisattena kira saddhim Rahula- 


i B. A. Si. omit it 2 B. -pad a*g aryl ikS 3 B. adds ayuppamftnani 

4 B; A. Si. ifcfcara- 5 B. & Si. Mabgalassa 6 B. A, Si. kassac* 

% Si. -kumbhi ; B. -kumbho 





